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The  Circulation  Route 

OF  GREATEST  ECONOMY  ANO  PROOOCTIVITY 


Off  the  presses  and  into 
the  homes,  gaining  the  in-  - 

terest  and  attention  or  every  v;  ?  .v  - 
member  of  the  family  — this 
is  the  route  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  News.  And  this  is  the 
route  of  profit  for  adver¬ 
tisers, ‘for  Home  Coverage 
circulation  is  entire-family 
circulation ...  a  preferential,  plus-value  buy. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  won  wel¬ 
come  in  metropolitan  Chicago’s  homes  as 
a  result  of  consistently  publishing  a  com¬ 
plete,  clean  newspaper  .  .  .  accurate,  enter¬ 
prising  and  vigilant.  Here  is  a  newspaper 
to  which  people  pin  their  faith.  They  know 


both  its  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  standards  are  high. 

Sales  messages  in  such  a 
medium  are  sound  invest¬ 
ments.  The  experience  of 
advertisers  themselves  has 
demonstrated  the  respon¬ 
siveness  of  this  newspaper’s 
audience. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  Home  Coverage 
circulation  penetrates  every  section  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  and  exactly  parallels  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  Well  in  excess  ^ 
of  1,000,000  persons  among 
more  than  440,000  families  1 1  /  / 

regularly  read  this  newspaper.  ^ - ^ 
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Chicago’s  HOME  Newspaper 
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the  DIOIMNE 
QUUVrUPLETS 

have  he^un  tke  most  interesting  phase  of  their 
lives*  They  are  no  longer  just  a  parcel  of  cute 
hahieS9  not  just  a  phenomenon  of  nature* 

They  have  heeome  five  separate  inJi- 
vicluals,  each  with  her  own  eharacter9  her  own 
intelli^ence9  her  own  talents* 

They  are  learning  to  clraw9  to  write9  to 
Jance9  to  mahe  and  do  things* 

We  h  ave  obtained  exclusive  rights  for 
their  pictures*  W^ire  or  write  for  full  details 
and  samples  of  the  weekly  releases* 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc 

235  East  45th  Street9  N^e^'York9  1\*Y* 
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(Daily  Using  Own  Columns 
For  Laboratory  Experiments 


■Cl>amberlain  Rejects  Peace  Based 
On  ‘Worthless’  Hitler  Pledges; 
Rome  Eloubts  Offer  WiD  Be  Made 

k  Tht  Rww  Lintt  KAC£ 


Baltimore  Evening  Sun  Is  Attempting  to  Develop 
Technique  with  Elasticity ...  Is  Not  Streamlining, 
Departmentalizing  or  Summarizing 

By  NEIL  H.  SWANSON,  Managing  Editor, 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun 


I  Europe:  Bal-  1.  To  make  the  paper  more  con-  story,  developing  in  several  capitals 
bandons  head-  venient  to  the  reader  by  means  of  a  at  once,  strung  out  for  two  columns  in 
better  organization  of  its  news  con-  a  series  of  “follows.” 
announcement  tent.  We  arrived  at  one  definite  conclu- 

s,  that  state-  2.  To  make  it  more  interesting,  sion  and  one  strong  suspicion, 
aut,  being  in-  partly  by  the  same  process  of  making  The  conclusion:  It  would  be  sensible 
ng  and  there-  it  more  convenient,  partly  by  use  of  to  group  all  stories  bearing  on  any  one 
r  a  newspaper  more  background  material  explaining  broad  subject  of  general  interest  or 
the  doubtful  the  news,  and  partly  by  means  of  importance, 
startling.  The  suggestion  and  invitation  rather  than  suspicion:  The  standard  head  is 

1  story  is  sue-  by  the  normal  headline  devices  of  frequently  repetitious,  takes  up  space. 

summarizing,  repeating,  or  appealing  s^d  may  even  be  a  liability  to  a  paper 
the  day  after  directly  to  the  reader’s  thrill-centers  by  tending  to  nourish  the  “headline 
leclared  them-  basing  the  head  on  the  gaudiest  reader”  and  encourage  him  not  to  read 
part  of  a  story.  the  stories. 

Specifically,  this  is  what  we  have 


Front  page  of  the  Evening  Sun  Oct.  3 
showing  the  application  of  its  new  experi¬ 
mental  technique:  important  related  stories 
assembled  together  and  briefly  summarized 
in  hanging  indentions;  the  display  of  a 
feature  story  under  a  one  line  caption;  and 
the  use  of  sub-captions  in  the  grouping  of 
several  related  stories  as  ill^jstrated  in 
"Plight  of  the  Neutrals." 


News  Values  Have  Changed 

The  experiment  had  its  origin  in  a  done: 
growing  conviction  that  news  values 
have  changed — that  the  average  reader  i.  ) 

of  a  good  newspaper  now  is  more  of  anj 
eager  to  be  informed  than  he  is  to  be  ample: 

excited.  It  is  a  waste  of  space  to  say  t’ _  _ 

that  a  dispatch  from  Washington  or  warfare  at  sea,  four  dealing  with  vari- 
Moscow  or  Tokyo  may  contain  news 
that  will  affect  the  life  of  the  man  in 
the  street  in  Baltimore.  He  knows  it 
only  too  well.  'There’s  no  need  to 
shout  it  at  him.  He  wants  to  know  euvers, 
that  he  is  getting  such  news  accurate-  (.-'T— 1_ 
ly,  completely,  and  with  a  reasonable  rights  while  keeping  out  of  trouble, 
explanation  of  how  it  happened  and  Besides  these,  there  was  one  lead 
what  it  means.  And  he  wants  to  get  story  in  which  a  considerable  portion 
it  quickly.  He  is  a  busy  man;  he  of  the  news  contained  in  these  scat- 
hasn’t  time  to  grope  through  page  tered  items  had  been  dumped  hig- 
after  page,  trying  to  track  down  half  geldy-piggeldy  into  one  grab-bag, 

a  dozen  scattere . 

the  same  topic. 


niBS  DAMAGE  BRITISH  WARSHII>, 
IS  GUNBOAT  HAS  NARROW  ESCATE 


Ex-  At  Sea,  War  On  Land,  War  of  the 
day.  Diplomats,  and  Nervous  Neutrals, 
there  appeared  three  stories  about  Each  grouping  was  complete,  concise 
'  — .  „  -  i“  and  clear.  The  reader  had  an  under- 

ous  aspects  of  the  war  on  land,  three  standable  picture  of  each  phase  of  the 
more  about  air  raids,  pamphlet  bomb-  war  that  day. 

ings  and  reconnaisance  flights,  two  or  3.  In  thus  grouping  related  stories, 
three  about  various  diplomatic  man-  j^^e  pains  to  tell  the  reader  what 
and  four  dealing  with  the  bas  been  done,  to  point  out  to  him 
efforts  of  neutrals  to  preseve  their  where  he  may  find  each  item.  Every 

story  in  such  a  group  is  summarized 
very  briefly  in  plain  language — not  in 
headline  forms — in  a  series  of  hanging 
indentions  at  the  head  of  the  group. 
Each  hanging  indention  begins  with 
a  key  word  or  words,  which  are  re¬ 
peated  in  the  caption  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  story;  as  a  further  conveni¬ 
ence,  the  location  of  each  story  is 
stated. 

Captions  for  Heads 

3.  We  have  substituted  captions 
for  heads  on  general  news  stories. 
(Because,  on  the  Evening  Sun,  the 
back  page  is  a  “second  first  page”  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  Baltimore  and  Mary¬ 
land  news,  we  have  not  yet  extended 
the  experiment  to  local  news  except 
when  it  appiears  on  Page  One.)  There 
is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  what 
the  caption  .shall  be.  Ordinarily  a 
two-column  caption  is  a  single  line 
of  two  or  three  words,  usually  cen¬ 
tered,  sometimes  indented  one  pica 
from  the  left;  occasionally  a  single 
line  of  roman  caps  is  amplified  by  a 
second  line  of  italic  caps  and  lower 
care;  and  occasionally,  when  the  old 
form  of 'complete  head  seems  desir¬ 
able,  two  equal 'Hnes  hre  used,  either 
centered  or  indented  slightly  from  the 
left  'The.io  cantions  are  Kable,  rang¬ 
ing  from  "4  ifolnt  to  3*j  point. 

The  one  cblumn  caption  usually  is 
two  lines,  indented  one  pica  from  the 
left.  For  these  we  are  experimenting 


■11  /hu.  Aunt  hi.  KmlM  cimS  **-<««* 

Ih  Itmuf-  imrrUmM 


.TWE  evening  su\'!5!!i 


A  front  page  of  the  Evening  Sun  before  statement  of  fact  two  or  three  ti 
its  laboratory  experiment  began.  With  this  conviction  in  our  mi 

we  analyzed  the  pai>er.  And 
wives  at  war  with  Germany,  the  found  some  things  we  didn’t  like. 

discarded  its  multiple-  Example:  story  about  labor  i 

^  individual  war  stor-  troversy  on  page  one,  another  on  ] 

M  and  began  to  use  captions  instead,  ^^ree,  another  on  page  seven,  a  fo 
also  true  that  the  use  of  captions  fourteen,  and  the  page 

^ead  of  standard  heads  has  been  ■  twenty-eight.  A  re 

^dually  extended  to  include  prac  especially  interested  in  labor  w 
tially  all  general  news  stones.  ^ave  quite  a  hunt  ahead  of  him 

But  this  somewhat  imorthodox  pro-  fore  he  could, be  certain  that  he 
feeding  is  merely  a  surface  manifesta-  found  all  the  information  bearinj 
non  of  an  undertaking  much  more  that  subject, 
wrious  and  important  than  a  change  Conclusion  and  Suspicion 

^  Head  Style  or  typography.  For  sev-  t:*  i  ^  .l-  i  i* 

eral  months  the  Evening  Sun  has  been  Example:  four  national  poh 

engaged  in  a  laboratory  experiment —  ^  ones,  sea  ere  . 

'»dth  itself  as  the  laboratory— directed  Example:  three  stories  about  sc 

toward  producing  a  newspaper  which  tific  developments,  ditto. 


LEAGUE  TEAM  WMS 


The  first  step  in  the  Evening  Sun's  experi¬ 
ment — July  1 1— classificatioa  and  grouping 
of  important  related  stories,  detter  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  paper  to  .trve  the  rer'd. 
ers'  convenience  is  the  objective.  Typo¬ 
graphical  changes  had  not  been  consid¬ 
ered  at  this  point. 
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with  Kable  in  18  and  24  point  rorncin 
caps,  24  point  italic  in  both  caps  and 
lower  case,  and  occasionally  at  tlie 
tops  of  columns  with  30  pwint  roman 
caps  or  36  point  italic  caps  and  lower 
case. 

Extra-column  heads  are  used  more 
liberally. 

Feature  stories  which  formerly 
would  have  been  played  under 
a  standard  two  line,  two  column  head 
of  24  point  Century  italic  caps  and 
lower  case  with  one  secondary  deck 
now  frequently  appear  under  three, 
four  or  five  column  one-line  captions; 
a  few  outstanding  descriptive  stories 
from  the  war  zones  have  ben  displayed 
across  six,  seven  or  eight  columns  on 
the  front  page  under  one-line  cap¬ 
tions. 

Best  Possible  Display 

The  primary  objective  is  the  best 
possible  suitable  display. 

4.  In  using  captions,  we  have  made 
no  attempt  to  tell  the  story.  The  ef¬ 
fort,  rather,  is  to  state  the  specific 
subject  of  the  story  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  featiure,  to  convey  its  flavor.  We 
have  carried  on  Page  One  such  ortho¬ 
dox  heads  as  these:  Incident  In  An 
Alley,  and  Short  Tall  Story.  There 
are  no  hard  and  fast  rules.  A  caption 
may  be  a  label,  or  it  may  be  con¬ 
structed  exactly  as  a  standard  head 
would  be.  The  head  that  seems  most 
likely  to  attract  the  reader  honestly, 
without  false  pretense,  is  the  head 
desired. 

ADVANTAGES? 

1.  The  new  technique  is  more  elas¬ 
tic  than  the  old.  It  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  the  grouping  of  related 
stories.  A  late-breaking  story  can 
be  added  to  such  a  grouping  without 
a  frantic  last-minute  scramble  to 
change  several  heads. 

2.  It  saves  work  on  the  copy  desk. 
There  are  no  multiple  decks  to  be 
written,  no  sets  of  two  or  three  lines 
of  precisely  the  same  count  to  be 
struggled  with;  the  time  saved  can  be 
devoted  to  more  careful  editing. 

3.  It  saves  space:  on  the  Evening 
Sun,  at  least  two  more  columns  a  day 
are  available  for  news. 

4.  It  saves  time  and  work  in  the 
composing  room.  When  a  story 
breaks,  there’s  no  waiting  for  an  elab¬ 
orate  head  to  be  written  and  set  up. 
It  saves  time  formerly  spent  on  cor¬ 
rections  in  more  elaborate  heads.  The 
caption  style  has  saved  more  than  one 
deadline  or  replate. 

5.  It  avoids  considerable  waste  in 
the  composing  room.  We  are  putting 
more  stories  into  type,  but  our  over¬ 
set  has  decreased,  largely  because  a 
considerable  part  of  it  formerly  was 
made  up  of  unused  jump  heads  or 
heads  which  had  been  outdated  by 
later  developments.  As  compared  with 
last  year’s  operation  our  composing 
room  report  shows  a  thirteen  columns 
decrease  in  overset  for  the  first  week 
in  December,  twenty-two  for  the 
second,  sixteen  and  one-half  for  the 
third  and  twelve  for  the  fourth. 

6.  With  rare  exceptions,  related 
stories  are  no  longer  scattered  through 
the  paper.  They  are  assembled  in 
one  place,  under  a  caption  telling 
plainly  what  they  are. 

7.  The  “follow”  has  been  elimin¬ 
ated.  The  information  is  either  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  main  story,  making 
it  complete,  or  briefly  summarized  in 
an  indexed  precede  and  printed  as  one 
of  a  group  of  related  stories.  If  the 
story  is  worth  printing,  the  reader  is 
not  invited,  by  means  of  a  minor 
“follow”  head,  to  .skip  it  as  unim¬ 
portant. 

Complete  Impartiality 

8.  The  new  technique  has  proved 
especially  useful  not  only  in  present¬ 
ing  conflicting  war  dispatches  with 
complete  impartiality,  but  also  in  im¬ 
pressing  the  reader  with  the  fact  that 
he  is  getting  both  sides,  with  the 


scurces  clearly  indicated.  Repeatedly 
the  Evening  Sun  has  presented  con¬ 
trary  versions  of  a  battle  under  these 
ccptions,  side  by  side:  The  British 
Say - ;  The  Germans  Say - . 

The  same  technique  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  various  controversial  subjects 
on  which  it  was  desirable  to  present 
both  sides  not  only  with  complete  fair¬ 
ness  but  also  with  plain  evidence  of 
fairness.  Most  newspapers  are  fair; 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  let  their 
readers  see  it.  especially  when  such 
simple  proof  of  fairness  is  also  a  con¬ 
venience  to  the  reader. 

9.  It  has  proved  useful  also  in  pre¬ 
senting  background  or  explanatory 
material.  Frequently  we  have  han¬ 
dled  an  important  news  story  under 
a  two-column  caption,  breaking  into 
two  small  sub-captions  side  by  side: 
The  News,  and  The  Story  Behind  It. 

DISADVANTAGES? 

1.  Caption  writing  calls  for  better 
writers.  A  wooden  head  is  bad 
enough;  a  wooden  caption  is  fatal.  It 
takes  time  for  some  copy  readers  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  tech¬ 
nique.  to  let  themselves  go,  to  select 
a  word  or  a  phrase  that  will  interest 
the  reader  and  invite  him  to  read  the 
story,  instead  of  writing  a  routine 
summary  of  the  story. 

2.  There  is  a  temptation  to  freeze 
both  the  makeup  of  the  paper  and  the 
classification  of  news.  In  experi¬ 
menting,  we  have  found  certain  page 
makeups  that  are  especially  attrac¬ 
tive;  they  tempt  everyone  concerned 
to  use  them  day  after  day,  with 
monotony  as  the  inevitable  result. 
And  today’s  classification  of  news  may 
be  grotesque  tomorrow;  grouping  of 
stories  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
run  of  news.  The  essence  of  the 
technique  we  are  attempting  to  de¬ 
velop  is  elasticity,  and  that  implies 
constant  readiness  to  adopt  new  forms 
to  suit  the  news  of  the  day. 

What  we  have  been  doing  is  not  a 
stunt  designed  to  attract  attention.  It 
has  attracted  little,  which  pleases  us. 
Very  limited  requests  for  comment  in¬ 
variably  have  brought  expressions  of 
approval. 

Nor  can  what  we  have  done  be 
called  “streamlining.”  In  our  case, 
the  experimental  change  in  typog¬ 
raphy  was  a  means  to  an  end.  not  the 
end  itself. 

Neither  is  it  departmentalization. 
There  are  no  “departments.”  News  Is 
grouped — classified,  if  you  like — ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  day.  Today 
We  may  have  stories  assembled  under 
such  captions  as  The  Political  Pot, 
Business  and  Labor.  Jittery  Neutrals: 
tomorrow  we  shall  undoubtedly  have 
an  entirely  different  lineup. 

It  is  not  summarization.  We  make 
no  attempt  to  predigest  the  news  or 
present  it  in  capsule  form,  with  the 
facts  repeated  in  a  lengthier  version 
elsewhere  in  the  paper. 

All  of  these  methods  merely  replace 
one  arbitrary  technique  with  another. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
develop  a  technique  so  elastic  that  it 
will  enable  us,  both  in  headings  and 
in  the  general  makeup  of  the  paper, 
to  suit  the  form  to  the  sense  and  not 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  12-13  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspapers  Publishers’  Assn., 

15th  annual  convention,  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  13 — Carolinas  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives’  Assn.,  winter 
meeting.  Hotel  Sir  Walter, 
Raleigh. 

Jan.  16 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-20  —  North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  mid-winter 
institute.  Chapel  Hill  and  Dur¬ 
ham. 

Jan.  18-20 — Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Allis,  Wichita. 

Jan.  19-21 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

San  Diego. 

Jan.  22 — New  York  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies,  meeting,  Albany. 

Jan.  23-24 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  20th  annual 
convention.  Albany. 

the  sense  to  the  form. 

The  experiment  is  by  no  means 
finished.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
Evening  Sun  will  look  like  next  year 
or  the  year  after.  But  we  hope  that 
by  a  continued  process  of  experiment¬ 
ing,  a  constant  refusal  to  be  satisfied, 
we  shall  arrive  at  a  newspaper  better 
suited  to  changing  conditions  which 
affect  news  values  and  the  reader’s 
interest  and  convenience. 

SPORTS  DINNER 

Four  hundred  sports  figures  were 
guests  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  an¬ 
nual  “sports  headliner”  dinner  Dec. 
27  in  the  Times’  auditorium.  Bill 
Henry,  columnist  and  former  sports 
editor  of  the  paper,  was  master  of 
ceremonies,  with  portions  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  carried  on  a  national  broadcast 
over  the  Mutual  network. 

1940  ALMANAC  OUT 

Published  by  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  Scripps-Howard  evening 
daily,  the  “1940  World  Almanac  and 
Book  of  Facts”  rolled  off  the  presses 
this  week  and  was  put  on  sale 
throughout  the  country  Jan.  3.  Fifty- 
fifth  edition,  it  sells  for  60c  the  copy 
and  up. 

NAMED  V-P ' 

The  Journal  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Hamilton  (O.)  Jour¬ 
nal-News,  announced  appointment  this 
week  of  Managing  Editor  H.  R.  Gros- 
venor  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  He  will  also  retain  the  title 
of  managing  editor. 

RIDDER  AT  DESK 

Victor  Ridder,  member  of  the  firm 
of  Ridder  Brothers,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  was  back  at  his  desk  this  week 
following  more  than  eleven  months 
confinement  whilst  undergoing  treat¬ 
ment  for  his  hip. 
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Court  Refuses 
Protection  from 
Publicity 


Will  Not  Order  SEC  to 
Protect  Company's  Profit 
And  Loss  Statement 


Washington,  D.  C..  Jan.  2 — The  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeal' 
has  refused  to  issue  an  order  directing 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commissior 
to  protect  from  publicity,  the  profit 
and  loss  statement  of  American  Su¬ 
matra  Tobacco  Corporation. 

The  statute  creating  SEC  provides 
that  the  regulatory  body  shall  have 
the  right  to  determine  what  informa¬ 
tion  appearing  on  registration  state¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public,  and  what  shall  be  kept  in  con¬ 
fidence. 

Fear  Disclosure  of  Profit 

Fear  that  disclosure  of  the  amount 
of  profit  realized  on  the  sale  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Sumatra  leaf  tobacco  might  re¬ 
sult  in  a  “buyers  strike,”  prompted 
the  suit  to  defeat  publicity.  The  jus¬ 
tices  expressed  a  sympathetic  attitude 
but  pointed  to  the  law’s  provision 
ousting  them  of  jurisdiction.  How¬ 
ever,  this  significant  dictum  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  opinion: 

“  .  .  .  we  have  no  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  petitioner’s  reason  for  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  disclosure  will  be 
harmful,  and  if  the  question  were  be¬ 
fore  us  as  an  original  proposition,  we 
could  easily  see  our  way  to  sustaining 
the  objections  to  general  publication." 

The  company  is  a  farmer-corpora¬ 
tion  engaged  in  growing,  curing  and 
selling  shade-grown  wrapper  tobacco 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 
It  owns  or  controls  2,000  acres  of  land 
and  sells  21  grades  of  wrapper  tobacco 
annually,  with  prices  ranging  from  15 
cents  to  $5  a  pound.  Half  of  its  crop 
is  taken  by  not  more  than  six  buyers. 
Profits  are  distributed  among  about 
2,000  stockholders. 

Pointing  out  that  customers  carry 
large  inventories  of  wrapper  tobacco, 
sometimes  in  amounts  to  supply  the 
needs  for  two  or  three  years,  the  com¬ 
pany  argued:  “Forehanded  with 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between 
petitioner’s  gross  salees  and  cost  of 
goods  sold,  they  are  in  a  position  to 
stay  out  of  the  market  for  one  or  two 
years  and  thus  force  down  the  price, 
to  the  ruin  of  petitioner’s  busines; 
without  any  corresponding  benefit  to 
either  the  investing  public  or  the 
general  public.” 

No  Legislative  Warrant 

Incidental  loss  to  the  individual  is 
sometimes  unavoidable  when  Con¬ 
gress  discharges  a  dominant  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  court 
agreed,  but  it  found  no  legislative 
warrant  to  step  in  unless  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  clear  abuse  of  discre¬ 
tion  by  SEC  in  deciding  what  shah 
be  the  subject  of  publicity  and  what 
shall  not. 

“This  does  not  by  any  means  set  up 
an  inquisition  destructive  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual,”  the  cour. 
admonished.  “The  delegated  power  is 
not  to  be  exercised  arbitrarily  or  to 
be  considered  an  unfettered  discre¬ 
tion  over  the  property  of  the  citizen 
Its  exercise  is  subject  to  review.  But 
so  long  as  the  Commission’s  decisior 
rests  on  substantial  evidence  and  or 
inferences  which  are  not  arbitrary  anc 
capricious,  it  should  be  sustained." 


ADD  WIREPHOTO 

’The  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  1  inauguration  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Wirephoto. 
Rochester  Times-Union  and  DerM" 
crat  &  Chronicle,  Gannett  papers,  in’ 
augurated  Wirephoto  Dec.  30. 
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years  ago  by  the  father  of  the  Sedg-  IRoir'Vl 

wicks.  Alvin  L.  Sedgwick  who  has  ^JVi/Vld# 

been  the  publisher,  will  remain  with  D  1 

the  Dix  interests  in  an  advisory  ca-  Jr  ir©SS  AUl@S 

pacity.  W.  R.  May,  who  has  been 

business  and  advertising  mana- 

ger,  will  continue  in  the  same 

capacity.  Sweden  Also  Preparing 

The  Dix  organization  has  been  try- 
ing  to  purchase  a  fourth  newspaper  in  Measures  .  .  . 

Ohio  for  the  past  three  years,  but  Spain's  Bans  Eased 

have  been  unsuccessful  \mtil  the  Mar¬ 
tins  Ferry  paper  came  on  the  market,  At  war,  Russia  and  Germany  tight - 

according  to  the  elder  Dix.  Now  ened  their  press  regulations  last  week, 

that  the  deal  has  been  completed  Sweden  was  preparing  protective  press 
E.  C.  Dix  and  Mrs.  Dix,  the  latter  measures  while  Spain,  for  the  fir.-t 
not  in  robust  health,  will  leave  for 
their  winter  home  in  Miami  Beach, 

Fla.,  to  remain  until  spring. 


Dix  Organization 
Buys  Fourth 
Paper  in  Ohio 


com- 
with 
ween 
st  of 


sines.: 
■fit  tD 


time  since  it  was  swept  by  civil  war 

in  1936,  eased  its  cen.sor.ship.  The  ban  also  affects  the  New  Yorker 

rru„  o _ _ _ _  T...,  1  Staats-ZeitiuKj  und  Herold  and  the 

Pester  Llovd  of  Budapest.  The  Paris 
papers  but  announced  that  henceforth  ^^ition  o)  the  New  York  Herald 
editors  and  writers  would  be  held  re- 

The  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  C^soLhTp^^  r^ains  "'in  Swedish  Ministry  of  Justice  experts 

^d®edltoSl?ta? wo^ker^of  aU  wZ-  effect,  however,  for  foreign  cone-  are  preparing  a  protective  legal  mea- 
ana  eaimnai  siaii  worxers  or  an  wis  ,,f,onHpnts  sure  against  the  misuse  of  the  frec- 

newspapers  to  attend  the  don,  of  the  press  in  view  of  the  Rus- 

1940  Wisconsin  daily  newspaper  con-  Soviet  Measure  Stringent  sian-Finnish  war.  the  United  Piess 

ference  which  the  League  is  sponsor-  The  Rupian  government  informed  correspondent  in  Stockholm  reported 
ing  Jan.  20-21  with  the  co-operation  correspondents  in  Mo.scow  that  cen-  29 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  school  sorship  would  be  imposed  upon  all 

of  journalism,  at  Madison,  Wis.  A  dispatches  to  be  sent  out  of  the  Soviet  ■ 

program  of  roundtable  discussions  is  Union.  Censorship  originally  was  _  _ 

being  arranged.  instituted  during  the  Bolshevik  rev-  BUYS  RADIO  STATION 

■  olutiim  of  1917.  It  was  abolished  in  John  Lord  Booth,  32-year-old  son  of 

NP  VTFPTrMr’  March,  1939.  ^he  late  Ralph  H.  Booth,  former  pres- 

■  "■  ^  ItJjlll’iV.T  The  New  York  Times  said  Jan.  2  ident  of  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc., 

Harvey  Saul,  director  of  labor,  that  the  Soviet  government  refuses  to  Michigan  chain,  has  purchased  con- 
Rhode  Island,  will  address  the  lunch-  permit  foreign  correspondents  to  go  trol  of  radio  station  WMBC.  Detroit, 
eon  session  of  the  winter  meeting  of  to  the  Russian  side  of  the  Soviet-Fin-  He  is  reported  to  have  paid  more 
the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  nish  War  fronts.  The  only  informa-  than  $125,000  for  62%  of  the  station's 
Association  on  “Trends  in  Labor  Leg-  tion  now  about  the  fighting  from  the  outstanding  stock.  He  already  is  a 
islation,”  at  the  Copley  Plaza,  Bos-  Russian  side  is  contained  in  the  daily  minority  stockholder  in  station 
ton,  Jan.  16.  communiques  released  by  the  Soviet  WJBK,  Detroit. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


2,500  Employes 
Pay  Tribute  to 
Frank  Gannett 

Present  Him  with  Marble 
and  Bronze  Bust  as 
Token  of  Their  Regard 

Representatives  of  his  2,500  em¬ 
ployes  paid  Frank  Gannett,  publisher, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  a  surprise  visit 
at  his  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
1  and  presented  a  marble  and  bronze 
bust  to  him  as  “a  permanent  record  of 
gratitude  toward  an  enlightened  em¬ 
ployer.” 

l^e  bust  represented  contributions 


McMurtrie  Editing  Study 
Of  American  Imprints 

Director  of  Typography  for  Ludlow  Is  National 
Advisor  Without  Pay  for  WPA  Task  .  .  . 

Has  1,800  Field  Workers 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

AS  A  student  of  early  American  the  work  have  been  mastered  with 
printing,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  di-  supervision  of  only  a  few  trained 
rector  of  typography,  Ludlow  Typo-  scholars.  State  directors  have  looked 
graph  Company,  Chicago,  has  con-  to  the  national  editor  for  advice  and 
tended  for  years  that  dependence  for  Mr  McMurtrie  has  gwen  generously  Roval  S  Van  de  Woesfvne  (leftl  represented  contributions 

accurate  record  of  events  can  be  plawd  of  his  ^  invenforv  supervisor  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Record^  Gannett  employes  on  19  newspapers 

only  on  contemporai-y  souice.  Today,  p,an  was  abandoned,  the  y  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  na-  and  afliliated  radio  stations  and  will 

he  is  national  editor  and  advisor  of  a  was  set  up  as  separate  state  projects  be  executed  by  Gutzon  Borglum, 

WPA  inventory  of  American  imprints  under  the  supervision  of  WPA  direc-  inventory  of  American  imprints,  internationally  famed  sculptor.  The 

that  bids  fair  to  be  a  monumental  work  tors  in  the  48  states.  now  employes  also  presented  an  engraved 

of  utmost  value  in  every  field  of  51  such  projec^,  including  wo  in  early  newspapers  in  the  parchment  scroll  to  Mr.  Gannett  bear- 

history.  .  ,  1  New  York  and  California  and  one  in  Hills  is  found,  for  instance,  in  ing  the  signatures  of  some  2,500  em- 

The  story  of  Mr.  McMurtrie  s  hobby  the  District  of  Columbia.  files  of  Wyoming  newspapers.  ployes  of  the  Gannett  units,  inscribed: 

expanding  into  a  nation-wide  (^ag-  Guide  to  Local  Hisfory  “Similarly,  the  history  of  Cheyenne  Moved  by  Employe  Tribute 

net,  ®®*5”thou-  McMurtrie,  who  is  a  recognized  newspapers  was  traced  by  WPA  work-  “To  Frank  Gannett:  Solid  and  En- 

record^e  titles  pamphlets  I"  history  of  printing  ers.  It  was  known  that  there  were  during  is  the  marble  which  accom- 

sands  of  ,  .P  and  publish^mg  in  U.  S.,  is  most  en-  three  Cheyenne  papers  in  1867.  His-  panies  this  book,  typifying  the  regard 

known  teclmically  wears’  aeo  of  ^husiastic  about  the  program.  He  told  torians  know  the  names  of  the  three  in  which  you  are  held  by  your  friends 

back  to  a  ,  A^-_„:ation  at  *  Publisher  the  inventory  of  papers,  although  there  was  not  a  single  in  the  Gannett  Group. 

u  rir,  tW  norasinn  Mr  Mc-  ^  extant  copy  of  two  of  them.  Examina-  “We  hope  you  will  take  pride  and 

Nashville.  On  t  j:s’ varies  of  contemporary  source  materials  on  tion  of  the  existing  file  of  the  one  pleasure  in  the  work  of  art.  We  are 

Murtrie  reported  aspect  of  local  history.  The  other  paper  revealed  all  the  desired  confident  you  will  take  even  deeper 

mh^Sates  Sch  had^previ-  "^tion-wide  cataloging  will  double  the  information  as  to  dates  of  establish-  satisfaction  from  the  thought  that  the 
the  Southern  states  which  had  previ  yn^Qu^t  of  available  printed  material  ment,  owners,  etc.,  of  the  other  two.”  names  here  set  down  are  a  perma- 
ously  been  unknown.  ^  great  historical  importance,  he  said.  He  cited  another  interesting  exam-  nent  record  of  gratitude  toward  an 

Valuable  Source  Material  terming  such  information  as  “inval-  pie  of  the  historical  value  of  the  proj-  enlightened  employer.” 

Present  at  the  Nashville  meeting  uable  to  American  history.”  ect  in  connection  with  an  account  of  A1  Sigl,  columnist  and  news-caster 

was  Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  national  To  keep  the  work  within  practicable  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Natchez,  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union,  was 
director  of  the  WPA  s  Historical  Rec-  limits  that  will  make  a  reasonably  Miss.,  in  1823.  A  doctor  had  written  niaster-of-ceremonies.  In  presenting 
ords  Survey  Program.  He  agreed  with  complete  list  of  American  imprints,  a  book  concerning  this  dreadful  epi-  the  .scroll,  Sigl  lauded  Mr.  Gannett 
the  “Yankee”  from  Chicago  that  definite  date  limits  have  been  estab-  demic,  but  Mississippians  couldn’t  find  for  his  kindliness  and  courteousness, 

printed  matter  such  as  newspapers,  lished.  Books,  pamphlets  and  broad-  a  copy  of  either  the  original  or  the  Francis  E.  Bonn,  also  of  the  Times- 

periodicals,  books,  pamphlets  and  sides  printed  anywhere  in  U.  S.  revised  edition.  The  WPA  found  both.  Union,  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
broadsides  is  valuable  contemporary  through  1876,  are  being  listed.  The  All  titles  recorded  are  sent  to  and  charge  of  the  ceremonies,  said  the 

source  material.  He  said  such  an  in-  date  limit  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  filed  at  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Illi-  tribute  had  its  origin  in  a’  discussion 

ventory  could  be  undertaken  by  WPA  states  is  1890.  nois  Historical  Surveys,  which  is  under  a  month  ago  of  Mr.  Gannett’s  program 

if  a  workable  plan  could  be  submitted  Newspapers  are  not  primary  ma-  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Royal  S.  Van  by  which  his  employes  each  year 
for  authorization.  Mr.  McMurtrie  terial  in  this  study,  Mr.  McMurtrie  ex-  de  Woestyne.  Titles  are  filed  by  place  share  in  the  profits, 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  and,  as  plained,  because  several  years  ago  the  of  printing  (state  and  city)  and  by  ■ 

a  consequence,  the  program  was  “Union  List  of  Newspapers”  was  com-  date.  This  task  in  itself  is  enormous.  OOn 

launched  soon  after.  He  is  directing  piled  by  the  Bibliographical  Society  When  completed  this  vast  imprint  J-railieS  IiaiSG 

the  professional  aspects  of  the  pro-  of  America  with  the  help  of  a  grant  catalog  will  be  offered  to  the  Library  $101,073  for  Finns 

gram  without  compensation.  All  of  the  fiom  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  of  Congress,  which  is  taking  an  active  a  a'to  n  ,  j 

administrative  work  is  handled  by  WPA  work  supplements  this  Ust,  but  interest  in  the  project.  nl”  L 

local  WPA  authorities  in  the  various  does  not  duplicate  it.  Broadly  speak-  I,  .i-,,  Comoiled 

sStes  ing.  the  WPA  Historical  Records  Sur-  . ,  .  "  '■■***  ^  have  sponsored  the  Finnish 

At  the  outset,  30  field  workers  were  vey  is  grouped  into  three  divisions  of  H  ’  1  T!i‘  ?  i  "V 

4*  UlreW”  libraries  work-  imprints  have  been  compiled;  tional  chairman,  announced  Jan.  2. 

th?iughout  the  couitiy  They  were  (1)'  Record  of  all  printed  materials  f published  and  The  former  President  ^id  many  other 
2s°gned  to  examine  tS  files  of  these  (books,  pamphlets  and  broadsides)  comp  etion^  newspapers  were  holding  contribu- 

imi^rtant  libraries  to  bring  to  light  through  1876  in  all  American  libraries.  I /no LT""  ''"S  ^ 
mE  material,  primarily  early  (Frederick  Leypold’s  “United  States  gle  sizable  check. 

American  books,  pamphlets  and  broad-  Catalog”  began  in  1876.)  Such  a  rec-  Y'  ^  c  f firm  of 

sides  and  to  record  such  material  for  ord  requires  copying  the  catalog  cards  1^00^  ^  "j  ?  t  who  is  direct^ 

the  benefit  of  scholars  and  historians,  for  everything  printed  in  the  U.  S.  be-  1“®®  Centennial  Publici^  f^  the  drive,  reiterated^ 

First  List  Mode  Public  fore  1876;  also  going  through  uncata-  Exposition  n  Philadelphia.  week  Mr.  Hoovers  statement  to  Edi- 

Pirst  List  Mode  ruDiic  loged  material  Typical  of  the  lists  being  compiled  tor  &  Publisher  (E.  &  P.,  Dec.  23, 

A  preliminary  list  of  Missoni  im-  ^  ®  *^fi*ck  volume  recording  Chicago  page  5)  that  certain  organizations  sub¬ 
prints,  recording  printed  material  pub-  Copy  Unpublished  Lists  ante-fire  imprints  (1851-1871).  The  scribed  the  fund’s  administrative  ex- 

lished  before  1851,  was  issued  and  met  (2)  Copy  all  titles  within  the  estab-  list  includes  1,880  titles  printed  in  Chi-  penses  and  that  every  cent  raised  by 
with  surprising  favor.  The  list  made  lished  date  limits  of  unpublished  lists  cago  from  the  year  1851  to  and  includ-  newspapers  is  being  sent  to  Finland, 
available  for  the  first  time  many  rich  of  books  and  pamphlets  and  file  these  ing  that  part  of  1871  before  the  Chi-  Mr.  Selvage  did  this  after  his  atten- 
sources  of  early  Missouri  history,  in  the  central  office.  cago  fire.  The  list  records  560  Chicago  tion  was  called  to  published  state- 

Paradoxically  enough,  much  of  the  (3)  Examination  of  the  files  of  early  imprints  not  as  yet  found  in  any  ments  of  two  newspaper  columnists 
material  was  found  in  libraries  outside  newspapers  for  information  regarding  library  in  Illinois  and  nearly  800  lo-  to  the  effect  that  in  assisting  in  the 
the  state  at  many  remote  and  unex-  local  printing  and  publishing  activi-  cated  in  no  Chicago  library.  This  public  subscription  of  the  fund  the 
pected  points.  ties,  and  particularly  for  advertise-  situation  is  accounted  for  to  some  ex-  country’s  newspapers  are  helping  to 

Subsequently,  the  WPA  project  was  ments  of,  or  notices  or  records  of  tent  by  the  complete  destruction  of  pay  large  fees  for  publicity, 

expanded  to  include  1,800  field  work-  pamphlets  or  books  locally  printed,  all  local  collections  of  printed  material  Mr.  Selvage  and  his  partner,  Fred 

ers — working  not  in  dozens  but  in  (With  author  and  title  of  an  adver-  in  the  great  fire.  Smith,  who  have  known  Mr.  Hoover 

thousands  of  American  libraries.  This  ti.sed  imprint  known,  it  is  then  often  Summing  up  the  significance  of  this  for  10  years,  volunteered  their  ser- 

enlarged  force  has  been  diligently  dig-  possible  to  locate  a  copy  in  some  national  undertaking,  Mr.  McMurtrie  vices,  Mr.  Selvage  said  in  denying  re- 

ging  up  the  past,  as  reflected  in  issues  library.)  said;  ports  that  a  large  fee  is  being  paid  to 

of  early  American  presses,  during  the  In  examining  early  newspapers,  field  “The  earliest  Illinois  imprint  is  in  Carl  Byoir  by  Mr.  Hoover  for  han- 
last  year  and  a  half.  As  the  program  workers  are  unearthing  many  hitherto  New  Jersey,  the  earliest  issue  of  the  dling  the  fund's  publicity.  “The  re¬ 
gained  momentum,  field  workers  be-  unknown  facts  concerning  the  history  New  Mexican  press  is  in  the  District  port  has  absolutely  no  foundation  in 
gan  sending  to  the  central  filing  office  of  the  American  press,  Mr.  McMurtrie  of  Columbia,  the  earliest  pamphlet  fact  and  Mr.  Byoir  has  no  connection 
in  Chicago,  433  East  Erie  Street,  250,000  stated.  printed  in  Alabama  is  in  California,  with  the  fund.”  Ray  Baker,  formerly 

titles  a  month.  To  date,  more  than  “Field  workers  are  instructed  to  take  How  is  the  scholar  in  any  local  field  with  the  Byoir  organization,'  told  Edi- 
4,000,000  titles  have  been  sent  to  the  note  of  every  change  of  executive  to  know  where  the  important  materials  tor  &  Publisher  he  joined  Selvage  & 
main  files  in  Chicago.  personnel,  frequency  of  i.ssue,  new  bearing  on  his  subject  are  to  be  found.  Smith  before  Mr.  Hoover  conceived 

Through  means  of  a  manual  of  pro-  partners,  all  references  to  other  news-  except  through  the  development  of  a  the  idea  for  the  Finnish  relief  drive, 
cedure  and  a  system  of  “checks  and  pajwrs  and  their  activities,”  he  ex-  comprehensive  bibiographical  mechan-  and  said  his  presence  there  probably 
double  checks,”  technical  aspects  of  plained.  “The  best  record  of  South  ism  such  as  is  now  in  the  making?”  gave  rise  to  the  false  report. 
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Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Celebrates  100th  Birthday 


Publishes  328-Page  Anniversary  Paper  .  .  . 
Tells  One  Hundred  Year  History  of  South 
.  .  .  Transient  Newspaper  During  Civil  War 


MEMPHIS,  Tcnn.,  Jan.  1 — The  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  observed 
its  100th  birthday  today  with  a  cen¬ 
tennial  edition  of  328  pages.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  second  largest  special 
edition  ever  published  by  a  southern 
newspaper. 

Each  paper  weighed  approximately 
five  pounds,  and  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  was  strained  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point  in  making  deliveries.  It  was 


fever  epidemic  of  1878  which  almost 
wiped  out  the  town  and  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  oflice  “spared  only  the  editor 
and  one  printer.” 

Among  congratulatory  telegrams 
reproduced  in  the  paper  are  those  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
State  Hull. 

Every  department  of  the  news  room 
has  been  preparing  since  last  summer 
for  this  pageant  of  100  years  of  re- 


Frank  R.  Ahlgren  Capt.  Enoch  Brown,  Jr.  John  H.  Sorrells  C.  P.  J.  Mooney 


mid-morning  before  many  of  the 
weary  newsboys  completed  their 
rounds,  the  first  time  in  many  years 
that  the  Commercial  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  “on  the  porch  at  dawn.” 

The  largest  edition  on  record  is  the 
504-page  issue  published  by  the 
Miomi  Daily  News,  July  25,  1925. 

For  the  day,  the  makeup  of  page 
one  reverted  to  the  style  of  the  1^0’s. 
All  captions  were  set  by  "hand,  and 
the  head  writers  affected  the  literary 
style  of  journalism’s  early  days. 
•GREAT  EXCITEMENT'  said  the 
head  over  the  Rose  Bowl  story,  and 
the  reader  had  to  look  into  the  decks 
—also  hand  set — to  see  what  this  was 
all  about. 

The  edition  carried  23  sections,  and 
about  700  display  ads.  Advertising  di¬ 
rector  was  A.  C.  Bailey,  and  his  staff 
had  been  working  for  months  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Mississippi.  Arkan.sas,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Kentucky  assembling  copy. 
The  news  content  was  in  charge  of 
Robert  Talley,  feature  writer,  and  Mr. 
Talley’s  history  of  the  paper  occupies 
J®  pages  of  the  edition. 

The  edition  contained  more  than 
1.000  columns  of  news  content  and 
more  than  476.000  lines  of  advertising, 
'^e  ratio  throughout  was  60^1  advor- 
tising  and  40%  news. 

11  Carloads  of  Paper 
Makeup  for  the  paper  spanned 
more  than  a  month  and  11  carloads 
of  paper  were  used  in  printing.  Regu¬ 
lar  sub.^cribers  received  the  paper 
Ifoe,  for  others  the  price  was  50  cents 
per  copy.  One  thou.sand  copies  were 
^inted  on  high  grade  rag  paper 
wund  for  permanent  use  and  sold  for 
S2.50  per  copy,  or  $3  including  postage. 

T^e  enterprise  was  under  the  gen- 
eral  direction  of  Captain  Enoch 
“fown,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  matiager,  and  Frank  R.  Ahlgren. 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal. 
'l®“n  H,  Sorrells  is  president  and 
publisher. 

One  hundred  years  of  southern  his- 
tory  is  retold  in  stories  reproduced 
jrom  old  issues — the  wedding  of  Jef- 
Jwson  Davis,  battle  stories  of  the 
^vil  War,  the  glory  of  the  old  steam¬ 
'll  days,  the  horror  of  the  yellow 


porting,  and  the  edition  has  a  tre 
mendous  historical  value. 

A  brief  review  of  its  news  content 
reveals  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  editors  covered  this,  their  great¬ 
est  story. 

Separate  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
histories  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi,  telling  the  story  of  their 
emergence  from  the  wilderness.  Other 
.sections  tell  the  “Story  of  the 
Churches,”  “Women,  Fashions,”  “Eklu- 
cation.  Hospitals  and  Features,” 
“Sports.  Amusements,”  “Cotton,  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Livestock,”  “Banks,  Real 
Estate,”  “Lumber  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing,”  “The  Story  of  Transportation.” 
“The  Progress  of  the  Negro.” 

Roger  W.  Babson  contributes  a 
forecast  of  the  South’s  “Next  lOtO 
Years”  with  this  qualification  —  “I! 
will  be  easier  for  me  to  forecast  the 
next  100  years  if  you  will  undertake 
to  tell  me  what  will  happen  in  the 
next  100  days.”  He  predicts  that  when 
the  Commercial  Appeal  brings  out  its 
next  centennial  100  years  hence  “it 
will  chronicle  the  victory  of  the  South 
in  converting  its  sunshine  into  agri¬ 
cultural  growth,  chemical  transforma¬ 
tions  and  industrial  power  in  its 
myriad  applications.  The  years  ahead 
will  see  the  development  of  sun  mo¬ 
tors  and  generators  analogous  to  the 
water  power  and  coal  power  equip¬ 
ment  of  today.” 

Old  Datelines  Used 

Throughout  the  paper  appear  stor- 
ii  s  under  such  date  lines  as  “April  13, 
1862,’’  “Aug.  12,  1845,”  reprinted  from 
those  editions.  Under  the  Aug.  12, 
1845,  date  this  item  appears — “In  con- 
-scqucnce  of  the  low  stage  of  the 
water  we  have  received  no  late  mails 
from  up  the  river.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  vexatious  at  this  time,  as  the 
elections  in  Missouri,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  week.  We  fear  that  the  earli¬ 
est  news  from  these  places  will  he  by 
the  overland  route  through  Nash¬ 
ville.” 

A  Colonel  Streater.  who  has  oper- 
:  ted  a  little  crossroads  store  at  Black 
Hawk,  Tenn.,  since  the  Civil  War,  is 
recognized  as  the  paper’s  oldest  living 
sub.scriber.  It  has  been  delivered 


daily  to  Col.  Streater's  store  for  74 
years. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  was  an 
“old  newspaper”  when  the  Civil  War 
began.  Its  first  owner  and  editor  was 
Henry  Van  Pelt,  who  purchased  the 
properties  of  two  other  papers  in  1849 
and  consolidated  them  into  the  Mem- 
p/iis  Appeal.  Its  first  issue  was  bor¬ 
dered  in  black,  in  mourning  for 
William  Henry  Harrison,  the  first 
President  to  die  in  office. 

It  was  a  four-column  weekly,  price 
$3  a  year,  and  was  printed  on  an  old 
Washington  hand  press.  In  1844  it 
began  publishing  semi-weekly  and 
raised  its  rate  to  $5. 

The  first  of  a  long  series  of  finan¬ 
cial  reverses  came  in  1845  when  fire 
destroyed  the  plant.  Van  Pelt  re¬ 
placed  his  equipment  and  appeared 
next  as  a  tri-weekly. 

Partisan  in  Early  Days 
The  columns  of  the  paper  in  these 
days  were  vigorously  Democratic. 
Eklitor  Van  Pelt  rejoiced  mightily  in 
the  defeat  of  Henry  Clay  in  1844.  Its 
news  columns  were  shaiply  partisan. 
Van  Pelt  having  no  use  whatever  for 
“objectivity”  in  his  reporting.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  app>earance  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  speaker  in  this  way:  “John 
J.  Crittenden,  the  Kentucky  big  gun 
of  Whiggery,  spoke  in  Court  Square 
Tuesday.  We  were  not  present,  but 
we  think  very  little  of  his  effort. 

In  1847  Van  Pelt  sold  the  paper  to 
S.  T.  Sewell  and  W.  N.  Stanton.  Two 
months  later  both  died,  after  convert¬ 
ing  the  Appeal  into  a  daily.  Van  Pelt 
again  acquired  ownership  in  1848  at 
a  creditors’  .sale,  paying  ^,000  for  the 
fast  growing  property.  In  May  of  that 
year.  Van  Pelt  was  able  to  tap  the 
Nashville-New  Orleans  telegraph  line 
and  Memphis  had  its  first  telegraph 
news  service. 

The  Appeal  went  through  a  vary¬ 
ing  ownership  after  Van  Pelf’s  death 
in  1851,  and  in  18.55  suffered  its  sec¬ 
ond  fire.  On  Dec.  8,  18.58,  its  editors 
proudly  announced  the  arrival  from 
New  Orleans  of  a  Hoc  press,  and  a 
circulation  of  1,824  daily  and  2.064 
Sunday. 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  the  Ap- 
pial  was  one  of  few  .southern  papers 
In  attach  a  war  correspondent  to  the 
Confederate  armies.  In  its  report  of 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  the  paper  carried 
;t  stoiy  that  is  an  epic  in  journalism. 
The  Confederates  had  pushed  the 
F('derals  back  of  the  Tcnnes.see  River, 
c  'pturing  large  stores  of  supplies,  and 
the  reporter  began  his  di.spatch  in 
this  way: 

“Shiloh.  April  7-  We  slept  last  night 
in  the  enemy’s  camp.” 

Paper  Fled  City 

That  told  the  .story  of  one  of  the 
gn-atest  battles  of  the  war.  When  the 
Confederates  were  finally  driven  back 
:l  Shiloh  and  the  Federals  swept 
><  uthward,  John  R.  McClanahan  and 
H.  F.  Dill,  then  editors  of  the  Appeal, 
loaded  their  prc.sses  and  type  on  a 
Hat  car  and  began  their  flight  to 
Clrenada,  100  miles  south.  From  that 
moment  the  Appeal  became  a  “tran- 
.‘ient  paper,”  moving  from  place  to 
place  always  a  step  ahead  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  Federals  and  .seldom  missing 
an  edition,  though  many  of  them  were 
one-sheet  circulars.  One  year  after 


the  fall  of  Memphis  the  Appeal  began 
publishing  in  Atlanta.  Just  before  the 
siege  of  Atlanta  the  wandering  edi¬ 
tors  struck  their  tent  again  and  fled 
to  Montgomery. 

A  Federal  cavalry  detachment  final¬ 
ly  seized  the  paper’s  equipment  at 
Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Editor  Dill  was 
put  under  bond  not  to  resume  publi¬ 
cation  during  the  war.  Thus  ended, 
for  a  time,  its  romantic  wanderings 
during  which  it  had  stuck  steadfast 
to  its  “Memphis  Appeal”  masthead. 

After  the  war  McClanahan  and  Dill 
brought  their  equipment  back  to 
Memphis  by  flatboat  and  its  journeys 
— ‘but  not  its  difficulties — were  over. 

The  distinguished  Arkansan,  Gen. 
Albert  Pike,  took  over  the  properties 
'in  1867  and  operated  the  daily  Appeal 
for  several  years  until  he  sold  to  J.  M. 
Keating  and  Matt  Galloway,  who  held 
the  paper  for  20  years. 

Became  C-A  in  1894 

The  masthead  of  “The  Commercial 
Appeal”  appieared  for  the  first  time 
July  1,  1894,  after  the  Appeal  had 
taken  over  two  contemporary  rivals, 
and  Edward  W.  Carmack  became 
editor. 

It  was  in  1896  that  C.  P.  J.  Mooney, 
one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  southern 
journalism,  came  to  the  Commercial 
Appeal  as  managing  editor.  Its  pres¬ 
tige  and  influence  grew  swiftly  from 
that  date.  Editor  Mooney  was  first  to 
.see  the  need  for  crop  diversification 
in  the  South,  and  for  25  years 
preached  powerfully  through  his  col¬ 
umns  to  “abandon  the  one  crop  farm.’’ 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  full  reali¬ 
zation  of  his  major  objective — a  South 
which  no  longer  plants  all  its  fields 
to  cotton  and  “'buys  its  table  fare  at 
the  grocery.”  Mr.  Mooney’s  long  edi¬ 
torial  campaign  is  perpetuated  by  the 
Commercial  Appeal  in  its  annual 
“Plant  to  Prosper  Competition,”  in 
which  awards  are  made  to  mid-South 
farmers  who  best  exemplify  the  “live 
at  home”  principle  of  modem  diver¬ 
sification. 

It  was  under  Mr.  Mooney’s  editor¬ 
ship  in  1922  that  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  won  the  Pulitzer  award  for  the 
year’s  outstanding  newspaper  service. 
He  died  Nov.  22,  1926. 

On  Oct.  5,  1936,  the  Commercial 
Appeal  passed  to  the  ownership  of 
Scripps-Howard,  with  John  H.  Sor¬ 
rells  as  president  and  publisher.  Its 
modern  plant  on  Union  Avenue  has 
recently  been  remodeled,  and  will 
soon  house  both  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  the  Press- Scimitar,  whose 
plants  have  been  consolidated. 

Special  Ceremonies 

Attendant  ceremonies  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  anniversary  includcHl  a 
banquet  on  the  night  of  Jan.  2,  at 
which  were  present  all  employes  of 
the  paper  with  more  than  25  years 
service  and  representatives  of  Mem¬ 
phis  firms  which  have  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  50  years  or  longer.  Captain 
Brown  presided  and  principal  speak¬ 
ers  were  Dr.  John  S.  Hill,  of  Nash¬ 
ville;  Federal  Judge  John  D.  Martin, 
of  Memphis,  and  Lovick  P.  Miles. 
Memphis  attorney  and  former  pub- 
li.'-her  of  the  paper.  John  H.  Sorrell.s, 
present  publisher,  was  host. 

On  Thursday  night  the  story  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal's  100  years  was 
dramatized  in  a  30-minute  coast-to- 
coast  broadcast  over  NBC’s  Red  net¬ 
work.  originating  from  New  York 
Editor  Frank  Ahlgren  gave  a  few 
brief  remarks  from  Memphis. 

BERGER  TALKS  ON  LTOEL 

Marvin  Berger,  of  the  legal  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Post,  addressed 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  Jan.  3  in  one  of  the  club’s  winter 
series  of  lectures  by  outstanding 
new.spaper  personalities.  Mr.  Berger 
spoke  on  “Libel  and  How  to  Avoid 
It.” 
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TBS  Postpones 
Broadcasting 
Start  to  Feb.  1 

New  Elliott  Roosevelt 
Chain  Reveals 
Withdrawal  of  Time 

Transcontinental  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  recently  organized  by  Elliott 
Roosevelt,  son  of  the  President,  will 
begin  operations  Feb.  1  instead  of  the 
scheduled  Jan.  1,  John  T.  Adams, 
board  chairman,  announced  this  week. 

Transcontinental  lays  the  delayed 
start  of  operations  to  the  “withdrawal 
of  15  hours  of  night  time  broadcasting, 
assured  them,  by  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert,  advertising  agents. 

Had  Been  Counted  On 
"This  schedule — primarily  that  of 
the  American  Home  Products  and 
Sterling  Products — had  been  counted 
on  to  put  the  net  in  the  black  at  the 
start,’’  the  network  officials  said. 

TBS  release  said  decision  to  delay 
broadcasting  followed  “immediately 
upon  announcement  by  Maurice  Bent 
and  George  Tormey.  BSH  vice-presi¬ 
dents.  that  the  agency  would  not  ef¬ 
fect  the  schedule  ordered  by  it  in  ti 
letter  Oct.  31.  which  had  served  as  the 
springboard  for  quick  organization  of 
the  network.”  The  BSH  letter  was 
reproduced. 

Recounting  efforts  of  Roosevelt  and 
.\dams  to  organize  the  network,  the 
release  said: 

"The  network  had  been  organized 
by  Elliott  Roosevelt,  president  of  the 
Texas  State  Network,  and  Mr.  Adams. 

"It  resulted  from  their  effort  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  their  Texas  net  a  radio  experi¬ 
ment  carried  on  successfully  by  BSH 
over  WMCA,  New  York. 

"The  agency,  which  controls  ac¬ 
counts  that  advertise  their  producl-' 
by  means  of  daytime  serials,  arranged 
last  summer  to  take  recordings  of  the 
shows  as  they  were  aired  on  network 
stations  in  the  morning  and  broadca.sl 
them  at  night  over  WMCA. 

"Among  radio  executives  who  went 
after  the  business  were  Roosevelt  and 
Adams.  The  proposition  they  offered 
the  agency  to  cover  the  Lone  Star 
State  was  an  attractive  one — but  when 
they  undertook  to  arrange  for  recoicl- 
ing  of  the  shows,  they  ran  into  dilli- 
culties. 

“Large  national  networks  took  the 
jjosition  that  they  were  originators  of 
the  programs  and  they  refused  Texas 
State  network  permission  to  make 
discs  as  the  programs  moved  over 
their  wire  circuits. 

“Roosevelt  and  Adams  then  offereil 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert  a  propo¬ 
sition  the  basis  of  which  was  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  totally  new  network  which 
would  give  them  outlets  in  every  re¬ 
gion  of  the  country  at  a  cost  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  the  rate  prevalent  in 
network  radio. 

"Tormey,  acting  for  BSH,  accepted 
the  proposal  and  presented  it  to  the 
agency  clients,  American  Home  Prt)d- 
ucts  and  Sterling  Products,  according 
to  the  Tormey  letter  authorized  BSH 
to  place  the  business  on  TBS— and 
with  that  assurance  of  support  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Adams  quickly  signed  up 
more  stations  than  any  net  evci' 
started  with. 

“American  Homes  Products  in¬ 
clude:  Aero  White,  Anacin,  Bisodol. 
Edna  Wallace  Hopper  Cosmetics,  Fly- 
Ded,  Freezone.  Hill’s  Cold  Tablets, 
Kolynos,  Louis  Phillippe  Cosmetics. 
Old  English  Floor  Wax. 


“Sterling  Products  include:  Bayer 
Aspirin,  Cal-aspirin,  Dr.  Lyon’s 
Toothpowder,  Haley’s  M-0,  Phillips 
Milk  of  Magnesia  and  Face  Cream, 
Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia  Toothpaste 
and  Tablets.” 

■ 

Mutual  to  Expand 
Network  Operations 

The  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
started  its  fourth  year  of  coast-to- 
coast  operations  this  week  with  an 
expanded  plan  of  operation  covering 
the  next  five  years,  according  to  W. 
E.  Macfarlane,  president  of  MBS  and 
business  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribu  lie. 

Seven  independent  broadcasting  or¬ 
ganizations,  including  57  of  Mutual's 
124  stations,  have  pledged  themselves 
to  underwrite  the  financial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  network.  All  of  these  key 
broadcasters  have  renewed  their  con¬ 
tracts  with  MBS  for  five  years,  effec¬ 
tive  Feb.  1,  Mr.  Macfarlane  stated. 
Capital  stock  of  this  network  will  be 
distributed  among  all  these  contribut¬ 
ing  member  stations. 

The  board  of  directors  will  be  en¬ 
larged  to  give  the  new  stockholders 
representation.  A  final  meeting  for 
election  of  these  directors  and  ratifi- 
action  of  contracts  already  agreed 
upon  will  be  held  in  Chicago  later 
this  month.  Supplementing  the  board 
of  directors  will  be  an  operating 
board,  an  organization  unique  in  radio 


networks,  according  to  Mr.  Macfar¬ 
lane.  This  board  will  be  composed  of 
one  representative  from  each  of  the 
seven  member  stations  with  represen¬ 
tation  appointed  by  the  other  affiliated 
Mutual  stations. 

■ 

Ferger  Says  Admen 
Ploy  "Vital  Role" 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  1 — Greetings  to  the 
advertising  men  and  women  of  the 
nation  were  extended  last  week  by 
Stanley  Ferger,  president  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Advertisers  Club  No.  1  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  in  a  coast-to-coast  radio 
hookup  at  the  Hotel  Gibson. 

Ferger  said:  “Your  ideas,  your  tire¬ 
less  efforts,  your  superior  merchan¬ 
dising  methods,  you  individually  and 
collectively,  have  played  a  vital  role 
in  this  ever  changing  drama  of  the 
world  today,  to  give  to  America  the 
highest  standard  of  living  yet  known 
to  the  human  race. 

“Every  advertising  man  and  woman 
in  the  U.  S.  should  be  thankful  for 
the  opportunity  to  render  such  indis¬ 
pensable  service  and  be  grateful  to 
the  wise  and  far-sighted  individuals 
in  American  industry,  who  by  adver¬ 
tising,  have  lightened  the  burden  and 
made  this  land  of  ours  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.” 

The  party  was  attended  by  more 
than  1,000  advertisers,  national  and 
local  and  advertising  men  and  women 
of  the  Greater  Cincinnati  area. 


P.  O.  to  Allow  Postpaid 
“Business  Reply”  in  Ads 

Readers  May  Clip,  Paste  on  Cardboard,  and 
Mail  Without  Postage  .  .  .  Must  Have 
Guarantee  with  Published  Address 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  2— The 

advantage  of  “business  reply”  mail¬ 
ing  without  prepaid  postage  has  been 
extended  to  newspapers  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  thereby  adding 
another  sales  attraction  to  newspaper 
advertising. 

Under  this  system,  newspaper  copy 
may  carry  the  printed  address  of  the 
advertiser,  on  a  coupon  or  otherwise, 
and  prospective  customers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  clip  that  part,  paste  it  on 
an  envelope  and  place  it  in  the  mail 
without  postage.  A  guarantee  that 
postage  will  be  paid  by  the  sendee 
must  be  carried  with  ffie  published 
address. 

Cataloguai  and  Dirnct  Mall 

This  convenience  has  long  been  en¬ 
joyed  by  firms  issuing  catalogs  or 
using  direct  mail  appeals,  but  in  those 
cases  a  self-addressed  envelope  car¬ 
rying  the  guarantee  that  postage  will 
be  paid  by  the  mailee,  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  catalog  or  other  matter. 
Potential  customers  have  placed  their 
inquiries  into  such  envelopes  and 
dropped  them  in  the  mail.  The  im¬ 
practicability  of  attaching  such  en¬ 
velopes  to  newspaper  advertisements 
has  restricted  this  advantage  to  com¬ 
peting  media  imtil  now. 

That  newspapers  and  magazines 
can  employ  the  system  with  all- 
around  satisfaction  was  found  by  the 
Department  in  several  experiments, 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  make  it 
available  to  these  publications  gen¬ 
erally.  This  fact  was  announced  in 
the  annual  repwrt  of  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  James  A.  Farley,  who  said: 


“"niere  has  been  a  considerable 
demand  for  extension  of  the  business 
reply  facility  to  include  such  articles 
as  small  boxes  or  cartons  distributed 
by  opticians,  dental  laboratories,  and 
others  to  their  customers  for  use  in 
returning  glasses,  spectacles,  den¬ 
tures,  etc.,  for  repair  or  replacement; 
and  also  to  include  business  reply 
labels,  both  those  which  are  gummed 
and  those  printed  in  connection  with 
advertisements  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  intended  to  be  cut  out, 
such  labels  to  be  affixed  to  plain  en¬ 
velopes  for  acceptance  in  the  mails 
as  business  reply  envelopes.  It  ap¬ 
peared  desirable  to  extend  the  busi¬ 
ness  reply  privilege  to  cover  these 
articles,  and  this  has  accordingly  been 
done  during  the  year.” 

Drop  in  Ad  Weight 
The  annual  report  on  second-class 
mailings  reflects  a  much  greater  drop 
in  the  weight  of  advertising  sections 
than  in  reading  portions  of  periodi¬ 
cals  moving  under  this  classification. 

“The  weight  of  the  advertising  por¬ 
tions  of  publications  subject  to  the 
zone  rates  mailed  during  the  year 
was  381.429.580  pounds,  on  which 
59.398.875.69  was  collected,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2.46  cents  a  pound,”  says  the 
report.  “This  was  a  loss  of  22.880.644 
pounds  and  $447,768.81  postage,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  weight  of  the  reading  portions  of 
such  publications  was  610.577,019 
pound  s  and  the  postage  collected 
thereon  $9,175,733.16  as  compared 
with  624,353.395  pounds,  and  $9,381,- 
811.65  postage”  in  1938. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

SAM  G.  WINGFIELD,  formerly  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  and  more  recently  head  of  his 
own  organization,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

J.  M.  Meldram,  of  the  National  Car¬ 
bon  Company  advertising  staff  for  the 
last  two  years,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  recently  organized  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Sales  Promotion  division. 
A.  H.  Housman  and  H.  A.  MacMul- 
LAN  have  been  named  assistant 
managers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Katz 
Agency,  New  York,  held  this  week. 
George  W.  Brett  and  Gerald  H. 
Gunst  were  elected  vice-presidents  of 
the  corporation. 

Ralston  H.  Coffin  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Carstairs  Bros.  Distilling  Co.,  Inc., 
as  of  Jan.  1,  to  become  an  account 
executive  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  Cof¬ 
fin  was  with  Ellis  before  going  with 
Carstairs  two  years  ago. 

Robert  W.  S.  Stinson  has  resigned 
from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  become  assistant  to  Robert 

M.  Fuoss,  Saturday  Evening  Post 
promotion  head,  effective  Jan.  1,  it 
was  announced  last  week. 

The  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  announces  the 
resignation  of  C.  Carroll  Cooper,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  effective  March  1, 
1940.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Carl 
Freyer,  the  present  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Mr.  Cooper  plans  the 
inauguration  of  a  merchandising  and 
advertising  service  to  manufacturers 
in  the  various  branches  of  home 
furnishings. 

Emil  Mogul  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  has  leased  quarters  in 
the  Plaza  Building.  625  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  and  announced  the  following  ad¬ 
ditions  to  its  staff:  Alfred  Paul 
Berger,  copy  chief;  Seymour  J.  Salz- 
MAN,  art  director;  James  Hagen,  pro¬ 
duction  manager;  Helen  Monroe, 
space  buyer.  Mr.  Mogul  will  be  in 
charge  of  radio  activities. 

Armand  S.  Deutsch  has  joined  the 
business  development  staff  of  McKee 
&  Albright,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  agency.  He  will  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  New  York  office  in  the 
RCA  Building. 

Colonel  C.  Robert  Baines,  for  the 
last  six  years  vice-president  of  the 
Advertising  Distributors  of  America. 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  has  been  elected 
president  of  that  organization. 

W.  D.  Haylon,  for  more  than  four 
years  publicity  representative  for  the 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  works  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
G-E  plastics  department,  succeeding 

N.  S.  Stoddard,  resigned. 

Rolland  Claypool,  of  Williams, 
Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Milline  Club  of  San 
Francisco  to  succeed  Floyd  L.  Sparks. 
of  West-Holliday  Co. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago  of¬ 
fice,  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
Kimsul.  industrial  and  building  in¬ 
sulating  material,  effective  imme¬ 
diately.  The  balance  of  Kimberly- 
Clark  products,  including  rotogravure 
paper,  Kleerfect  and  Hyfect  printing 
papers  and  Lakeview  paper  special¬ 
ties,  will  be  handled  by  Lord  & 
Thomas,  beginning  May  1.  H.  W. 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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ANA  Plans  Series 
Of  Meetings 

■flie  third  of  a  series  of  regional 
meetings  of  its  members  will  be  held 
by  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  at  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel, 
Hiiladelphia,  Wednesday,  Jan.  10. 
The  first  of  these  meetings  was  held 
in  New  York  and  the  second  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Meetings  are  also  scheduled  for 
Chicago  on  Jan.  16,  St.  Louis  on  Jan. 

18,  and  Pittsburgh  on  Jan.  29. 

“The  main  purpose  of  these  meet¬ 
ings,”  said  Paul  B.  West,  president  of 
the  Association,  “is  to  acquaint  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  facts  concerning  the  so- 
called  consumer  movement  in  all  its 
phases.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  last 
October,  the  Association  devoted  a  full 
day  to  the  subject.  So  much  has  been 
hesffd  of  the  movement  and  so  few 
facts  have  been  available  that  this 
presentation  of  facts  created  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  interest.  There  was  a 
demand  from  members  that  the  pres¬ 
entation  be  put  on  in  other  cities  in 
order  that  other  executives  of  member 
companies  might  see  it.  As  a  result  a 
condensed  version  of  the  Hot  Springs 
meeting  has  been  prepared. 

“It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
meetings,  which  are  closed  to  all  but 
ANA.  members  and  their  agency  ex-, 
ecutives,  are  not  designed  to  set  up 
any  plan  in  cormection  with  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  A.N.A.  is  not  and  has  not 
in  the  past  taken  part  in  any  plan 
either  for  or  against  the  consumer 
movement.  Its  function  is  now  as  it 
has  always  been  to  present  the  facts 
to  its  members,  facts  which  have  been 
ascertained  after  months  of  study  and 
which  are  presented  in  objective  and 
unbiased  form.  With  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  the  various  individual  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  will  be  in  a  position 
to  better  serve  the  best  interests  of 
their  customers,  the  consumers,  and 
thereby  serve  the  best  interests  of 
business.” 

■ 

Co-op  Ads  Extended 
By  Security  Traders 

^tension  of  the  National  Security 
Trader  Association’s  co-operative  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  campaign  for 
over-the-coimter  sectirities  business 
to  Chicago  newspapers,  was  announced 
recently  by  Leo  J.  Doyle,  chairman 
of  the  organization’s  public  relations 
wmmittee.  Newspaper  advertising  to 
hiform  the  public  of  the  scope,  im¬ 
portance  and  working  of  the  unlisted 
**curities  market  was  first  started  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Doyle  explained  there  is  no  set 
schedule  for  the  advertising.  The  as¬ 
sociation  represents  more  than  6,000 
“ivestment  houses  and  brokerage 
firms  with  2000  branches,  handling 
over-the-counter  market  transactions 
f^firoated  at  20  billion  dollars,  annual- 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

Glass  Firm's  Christmas  Greeting  in  Full  Pages 

living  here  in  this  com- 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  glad  to  hear  of  an 
institutional  advertising  job  well 
done  because  we  sincerely  believe 
that  the  field  of  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  is  one  which  will  become 
more  and  more  important  in  the  fu¬ 


ture.  As  emphasized  in  the  excellent 
articles  by  noted  advertising  experts 
in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Issue  last  week,  industry  has 
been  so  busy  making  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  products  that  it  has  had  little 
time  to  think  of  its  relations  with  the 
masses  of  people  who  buy  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  latest  example  of  a  fine  public 
relations  advertising  job  is  sent  in  by 
Bryan  Warman,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Cleveland.  Full-page  newspaper 
space  was  taken  in  eight  dailies  in  the 
five  cities  where  it  has  factories  by 
the  Libbey,  Owens,  Ford  Glass  Com¬ 
pany  to  present  a  Christmas  greeting 
to  the  townspeople  and  its  employes. 
The  papers  used  included  Toledo 
Blade  and  Toledo  Times.  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  the  Mail,  Par¬ 
kersburg  (W.  Va.)  News-Sentinel, 
Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican  Times, 
Shreveport  Journal  and  Shreveport 
Times. 

The  full  pages  featured  the  message 
carried  by  the  company’s  Christmas 
card  to  customers  and  associates  in  the 
industry.  Under  a  striking  drawing 
of  George  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  under  the  title  line  “The  Great¬ 
est  Good  Luck  In  The  World,”  the 
copy  said: 

“At  this  holiday  time,  we  share  with 
you  the  greatest  good  luck  in  the 
world — We  Live  in  America. 

- - - - , -  “No  bombs  burst  over  our  heads; 

•y-  The  co-operative  advertising  pro-  our  homes  and  our  children  are  safe. 


and  good 
munity. 

“A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  and 
yours,  and  throughout  the  New  Year 
the  joy  and  happiness  which  attend 
the  greatest  good  luck  in  the  world — 
We  Live  in  America.” 

There  has  been  some  public  rela¬ 
tions  copy  in  the  past,  it  is  true, 
which  had  an  overtone  of  smugness, 
but  we  believe  that  the  simple  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  Libby,  Owens,  Ford 
message  and  the  power  of  its  appeal 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  every 
person  who  read  it.  This  example  is 
institutional  advertising  at  its  best. 

Commenting  upon  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Warman  spoke  handsomely 
of  newspapers,  saying: 

“It  was  recognized  that  newspapers 
offered  a  medium  for  getting  this  story 
of  good  will  across  to  all  the  people 
of  the  factory  communities  which  was 
incomparably  superior  to  any  other 
medium  for  that  purpose.  The  news¬ 
paper  full  pages  presented  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  adequate  display  and  their 
circulation  made  sure  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  would  get  into  homes  of  every 
economic  and  social  position  of  the 
community. 

“The  great  cosmopolitan  medium  of 
the  newspaper  did  a  particular  job 
for  Libby,  Owens,  Ford  at  this  holiday 
time  which,  I  am  sure,  could  have 
been  done  in  no  other  way.” 

ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  of  excellent 

institutional  advertising  appeared  as 
a  full  page  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  Jan.  1.  It,  too,  emphasized 
“the  American  way,”  but  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle.  It  was  placed  by  the 
Gillmore-Carmichael-Olson  Company, 
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dram  is  the  first  to  be  done  by  the 
“fgMization  and  is  subject  to  general 
“Usiness  conditions  and  results  ob- 
^*d,  Mr.  Doyle  stated.  Albert 
-  Guenther  -  Law,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency  handling  the  account. 

AD  WOMEN'S  COURSE 

For  the  thirteenth  consecutive  year 


We  have  peace,  and  it  is  ours  to  keep. 

“The  bright  lights  of  Christmas  can 
shine  forth.  There  is  no  blackout  of 
cheer  in  this  land  of  ours. 

“We  can  be  kind  to  our  neighbors, 
and  considerate  of  peoples  of  all 
classes  and  creeds.  There  is  no  dic¬ 
tate  of  hate  imposed  on  our  hearts. 


industrial  construction  firm,  which  has 
built  its  business,  now  in  its  second 
decade,  on  a  non-advertising  basis. 

The  copy,  which  might  provide  a 
basis  for  solicitation  in  other  cities, 
said: 

“WE  LIKE  COMPETITION, 

“We  like  to  compete  for  business. 
It’s  the  American  way  of  doing  things. 
Competition  keeps  us  on  our  toes, 


‘We  can  do  business  with  more 

fi*  Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising  freedom  than  exists  anywhere  else  on  .  -  . 

"DRien  will  offer  a  free  introductory  earth.  We  can  make  our  own  fight  even  though  a  competitor  does  step 

in  advertising.  Classes  will  for  success  and  prosperity,  and  we  on  them  occasionally, 

on  Jan.  8.  Enrollment  is  lim-  can  possess  and  hold  our  own  for  our- 

to  50  yoimg  women.  A  scholar-  selves  and  our  children. 

”|^to  the  Charles  Morris  Price  “Of  all  that  America  offers,  we 
of  Advertising  and  Journalism  wisii  you  the  best  during  1940 — 

*111 W  awarded  to  the  student  making  courage,  health,  friends,  happiness, 

*  highest  average  for  the  term.  and  an  ample  measure  of  prosperity 


“Without  competition  we  would  not 
have  improved  our  methods  and  fa¬ 
cilities  as  constantly,  nor  would  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole. 

“The  high  standards  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  living  in  this  country 


spring  directly  from  competition.  Be¬ 
cause  a  competitive  system  lowers 
production  costs  and  selling  prices, 
more  consumers  can  buy  more  things 
to  make  life  more  worth  while. 

“Records  of  the  last  half  of  1939 
show  activity  ahead  of  every  cor¬ 
responding  month  in  1938,  in  many  of 
the  most  important  business  indexes. 
Continuation  through  this  year  of  late 
1939  levels  should  assure  a  national 
income  for  1940  equal  to  1929. 

“In  considering  future  production 
schedules  many  businessmen  now 
face  the  necessity,  or  desirability,  of 
building  or  of  modernizing  their 
plants. 

“We  welcome  opportunities  to  figure 
on  construction,  whether  for  new 
structures  or  modernizing  present 
buildings.” 

Placed  in  a  box  at  the  left  of  the 
copy  was  a  list  of  the  firm’s  clients. 

The  full  page,  which  will  be  used 
as  a  mailing  to  executives,  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  experiment  which  may  or 
may  not  affect  the  firm’s  attitude 
toward  a  consistent  campaign,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Deac  Martin,  of  Unique  Ser¬ 
vices,  Cleveland,  which  represents  the 
company  in  its  trade  relations. 

"Wishbones  Wonted" 

A  NOVEL  Christmas  greeting  which 

took  more  than  two  months  to  as¬ 
semble  was  devised  for  the  Red  Top 
Brewing  Company  of  Cincinnati  by 
the  Jesse  M.  Joseph  Advertising 
Agency  of  that  city.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  printed  greeting  in  green  ink  on 
a  letterhead  size  sheet  of  paper  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  red  spinning  top 
through  which  a  chicken  wishbone 
had  been  inserted  through  a  slit  in 
the  paper.  Copy  said  in  part:  “But 
we’re  not  just  wishing  when  we  say 
a  prosperous  New  Year — for  if  you’ll 
crack  this  wishbone  with  us — you’ll 
have  the  biggest  year  of  all  time 
with  our  fine  beers  and  ales.” 

According  to  the  agency,  500  of 
these  mailing  pieces  went  to  jobbers, 
and  the  task  of  getting  500  wishbones 
seemed  unsurmountable.  A  plastic 
wishbone  was  tried  but  it  lacked  real¬ 
ism.  Then  a  vice-president  of  the 
brewing  firm  made  the  request  for 
wishbones  known  to  employees  and 
in  two  months’  time  the  required 
number  was  assembled. 

We  are  betting  that  next  year  the 
agency  will  try  something  simpler. 

Ran  425  Greeting  Ads 

LAST  WEEK  we  cited  the  Christmas 

greeting  ad  sales  of  the  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press  as  possibly  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  a  city  of  15,000.  The  Free 
Press  sold  216  individual  greetings. 

This  week  we  learn  from  William 
M.  Hiester,  president  of  the  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  Mercury,  that  his  paper  printed 
425  individual  Christmas  greeting  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  Christmas  morning, 
in  addition  to  regular  merchandising 
copy. 

“The  population  of  Pottstown  is 
19,432,”  Mr.  Hiester  writes.  “Doesn’t 
that  beat  Mankato?” 

We  agree  that  it  does  and  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Hiester  and  his  ener¬ 
getic  staff. 

AD  BUDGET  INCREASED 

An  increased  advertising  campaign 
for  1940  was  announced  Dec.  29  by 
H.  C.  Pardee,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Scott  Paper  Company.  William  F. 
Mohan,  first  vice-president,  stated  that 
1939  sales  were  largest  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history  and  that  an  even  greater 
volume  was  expected  during  1940. 
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Largest  Ad  Drive 
In  History 
For  Coca  Cola 

1,500  Dailies  and  Weeklies 
Being  Used  in  Year-Round 
Campaign  Started  This  Week 

The  largest  newspaper  advertising 
of  Coca-Cola  in  the  53-year  old  his¬ 
tory  of  this  product  started  this  week 
in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  as 
the  result  of  a  planned  campaign  of 
regular  insertions  in  which  approxi¬ 
mately  95%  of  all  bottlers  of  Coca- 
Cola  are  now  participating. 

995  Bottlers  Involved 

“Based  on  orders  for  plates  which 
it  will  supply  gratis  to  bottlers  who 
have  contracted  locally  with  their 
newspapers  for  a  regular  schedule  of 
insertions  weekly  throughout  1940, 
the  Coca-Cola  Company  estimates  that 
upward  of  995  bottlers  are  engaged  in 
this  newspaper  advertising,”  Price 
Gilbert,  Jr.,  advertising  manager  of 
Coca  Cola  said  in  an  exclusive  state¬ 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“The  bottling  plants,  which  are  lo¬ 
cally  owned  enterprises  operating  un¬ 
der  franchise  from  the  parent  syrup 
company,  have  placed  space  schedules 
with  more  than  1500  newspapers  for 
1940.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  schedules  call  for  fifty  30-inch 
advertisements  throughout  the  year, 
but  some  of  the  bottlers  in  the  smaller 
communities  are  using  smaller  cam¬ 
paigns.  In  addition  to  the  towns  and 
cities  in  which  the  bottling  plants  are 
located,  the  advertising  also  has  been 
placed  with  many  newspapers  located 
in  adjacent  towns,  in  the  same  plant 
territory. 

To  Use  1,900,000  inches 

“Complete  information  is  not  yet 
available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
bottlers,  who  have  made  their  own 
space  arrangements,  and  who  place 
the  contracts  with  the  newspapers 
themselves,  will  use  between  1,900,000 
and  2,000,000  inches  during  the  year. 
The  name  of  the  bottling  plant  plac¬ 
ing  the  advertising  will  be  signed  to 
each  advertisement. 

“Bottlers  of  Coca-Cola  have  for 
many  years  consistently  used  newspa¬ 
per  space  to  promote  the  sale  of  Coca- 
Cola,  using  plates  supplied  by  the 
Coca-Cola  Company,  but  1940  marks 
the  second  year  in  which  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  assumed  the  year-round 
consistency  and  volume  of  the  present 
schedule. 

“In  some  instances,  the  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis, 
is  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  bottler 
in  handling  the  campaign.” 

The  D’Arcy  orders  are  being  placed 
at  the  national  rate.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned. 


ROSENBERG  ADVANCED 

Milton  B.  Rosenberg,  advertising 
manager  of  Hearn’s  department  store. 
New  York,  for  the  last  six  years,  has 
been  named  publicity  director  of  the 
company’s  three  stores,  Leonard  Gins¬ 
berg,  president,  announced  Jan.  3.  Mr. 
Rosenberg  previously  was  with  Lord 
&  Thomas  and  prior  to  that  with  the 
New  York  American,  now  the  Jour¬ 
nal- American. 


N.  Y.  STATE  MEETING 

The  88th  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  Press  Association  to  be 
held  in  Syracuse,  Jan.  26  and  27,  will 
hear,  among  others,  Howard  W.  Palm¬ 
er,  president  of  the  National  Editorial 
A2:x>ciation. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Connolly  Lists  '39's 
Best  'Peace'  Stories 

The  death  of  Pope  Pius  XI  and  the 
election  of  Pius  XII  was  the  greatest 
news  story  of  1939  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  war,  Joseph  V.  Connolly, 
president.  International  News  Service, 
said  in  a  coast-to-coast  broadcast  over 
the  NBC  blue  network  Dec.  31.  His 
address  was  on  “The  News  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  1939.” 

Other  leading  non -war  stories  of 
1939  as  selected  by  INS,  he  said,  were, 
in  the  order  mentioned,  as  follows: 
visit  to  U.  S.  of  British  King  and 
Queen;  Squalus  disaster;  defeat  by 
Ohio  and  California  voters  of  old  age 
pension  plans;  prosecution  and  con¬ 
viction  of  political  bosses  in  New 
York,  Kansas  City,  Louisiana,  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  and  other  cities. 

Also  U.  S.  voiding  of  its  trade  trea¬ 
ty  with  Japan;  work  and  revelations 
of  the  Dies  Committee;  “one  called 
simply  President  Roosevelt;”  the  up¬ 
turn  in  business  and  industry,  with 
favorable  prospects  for  still  greater 
improvement  during  the  new  year, 
and  tenth,  new  developments  of 
medical  science. 

NAMED  AS  "SPECIAL" 

A.  E.  Clayden,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
have  taken  over  the  national  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  colored  comic  section 
in  the  following  newspapers: 

Lima  (Ohio)  Sunday  News;  Wheel¬ 
ing  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer,  morning, 
and  the  News-Register,  Sunday;  Par¬ 
kersburg  (W.  Va.)  Sunday  News. 

PINE  SCENTED  AD 

A  page  scented  with  the  fragrance 
of  pine  was  used  Christmas  day  by 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  to  carry 
greetings  of  the  Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Co., 
local  department  store.  This  was  the 
first  time  a  scented  page  had  been 
used  in  Birmingham.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  was  also  in  color. 

CITY  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Jan.  4 — City  edi¬ 
tors  of  North  Carolina  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  will  meet  Sunday  afternoon  in 
Raleigh  to  perfect  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization  to  exchange  ideas  and  other¬ 
wise  work  for  the  betterment  of  the 
profession  as  well  as  to  fraternize. 


EDITS  FINN  PAPER 


Oskar  Toko!,  66,  who  became  Premier  of 
Finland  in  March,  1917,  shortly  after  the 
First  revolution,  is  now  editing  The  Raivaaja, 
one  of  the  largest  Finnish  language  daily 
newspapers  in  the  country  at  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  The  former  chief  was  exiled  five- 
and-one-half  months  after  taking  office 
when  Alexander  Kerensky  became  Premier 
of  Russia  and  stirred  up  internal  strife  in 
Finland.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1922 
and  has  remained  in  New  England  since 
that  time. 


MRS.  H.  A.  WISE  WOOD 

Mrs.  Henry  Alexander  Wise  Wood, 
widow  of  the  inventor  of  the  modem 
newspaper  printing  press,  died  Jan.  3 
of  a  heart  ailment  at  her  home,  1170 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Mr.  Wood, 
the  former  president  of  the  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation, 
died  eight  months  ago.  She  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Cyrus 
Distler,  and  two  grandchildren,  Hope 
Hartley  Distler  and  Harry  Wise  Wo^ 
Distler. 


STEWARTS  RETURN 

William  Stewart,  Jr.,  general  busi¬ 
ness  representative  for  International 
News  &rvice,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  a  holiday  in 
Nassau. 


U.  S.  COURT  BACKS  ’COMPANY'  UNIONS 

SETTING  A  PRECEDENT  for  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
area  encompassed  by  it,  the  Third  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  29,  upset  an  order  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
by  ruling  that  independent  unions  or  company  unions  are  as  legal  and  valid 
c.s  the  national  labor  organizations,  provided  they  are  not  employer  dominated. 
The  opinion  was  written  by  Judge  Francis  Biddle,  former  chairman  of  the 
NLRB.  Concurring  with  Judge  Biddle  were  Judges  Albert  B.  Maris  and  John 
Biggs.  Jr.  All  are  appointees  of  President  Roosevelt.  The  court’s  decision  set 
aside  an  order  directing  the  Swank  Products  Company,  jewelry  manufacturers 
of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  to  disestablish  an  employes’  association,  which  an  AFL 
union  charged  was  “company  dominated.”  The  court  did  not  set  a  national 
precedent  with  its  opinion,  however,  since  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  sitting  in  New  York,  handed  down  a  similar  decision  several  weeks  ago. 

YEAR-AROUND  COPY  FOR  PEPSI-COLA 

MAKING  A  DEPARTURE  from  its  custom  of  concentrating  its  copy  in  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media  during  summer  months,  the  Pepsi-Cola  Company 
in  1940  will  place  a  year-around  campaign.  Bulk  of  the  schedule,  however, 
will  be  placed  during  the  summer.  Copy  in  the  colored  comic  sections  of  205 
Sunday  newspapers  will  be  used  to  feature  Pepsi  and  Pete,  the  Pepsi-Cola 
Coi>s,  and  advertisements  will  run  in  77  magazines  of  all  types,  the  circulation 
of  both  media  reaching  43,000,000.  The  Newell-Emmett  agency  is  placing  the 
account. 

KNOXVILLE  PAPERS  RAISE  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

KNOXVILLE,  Jan.  2 — Both  the  Knoxville  Journal  and  Knoxville  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  have  announced  an  increase  in  subscription  rates  effective  Jan.  7. 
The  price  of  the  Sunday  issue  for  each  paper  was  increased  from  five  to  ten 
cents,  and  weekly  rates  by  carrier  from  20  to  25  cents.  “Constantly  increasing 
costs  of  labor  and  materials  of  the  past  several  years  make  this  price  in¬ 
crease  necessary  if  our  policy  of  continuously  improving  the  quality  of  the 
paper  is  to  be  maintained.”  an  announcement  stated. 


R.  Hoe  Cut  Loss 
Sharply  in  1939 

The  annual  report  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
issued  this  week  showed  a  net  loss 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1939,  of 
$145,277.89  as  compared  with  a  net 
loss  of  $727,719.48  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Although  the  firm  showed  a  loss, 
there  were  several  highly  encourag¬ 
ing  factors  revealed  by  the  report,  the 
firm  pointed  out.  Among  these  were: 

Reduction  in  the  loss  for  the  year 
1938-1939  as  compared  with  1937-1938 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  billings  were 
more  than  50%  less  for  1938-1939  than 
in  1937-1938. 

Conversion  of  the  operating  loss  of 
the  previous  year,  before  depreciation 
and  interest  charges,  of  about  $275,000 
into  an  operating  profit,  before  depre¬ 
ciation  and  interest  charges,  of  $18,- 
893.25. 

The  successful  consummation  of  the 
sale  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hoe’s  for¬ 
mer  British  subsidiary,  the  transfer 
of  more  than  $2,000,000  resulting  from 
this  sale  to  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  its 
use  for  reduction  of  the  company’s 
funded  debt  of  more  than  $1,500,000, 
which  reduction  will  be  increased 
later  by  additional  bond  retirements 
and  increasing  the  company’s  work¬ 
ing  capital. 

Total  imfilled  orders  as  of  Dec.  22 
were  more  than  $1,640,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $647,770  as  of  Oct.  1,  1939, 
it  was  stated. 


lOHNSON  CITY  CHANGES 

Johnson  City,  Term.,  Jan.  4 — At  a 
meeting,  Jan.  2,  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Press,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Johnson  City  Press  and  Chronicle, 
announcement  was  made  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  interests  of  C.  J.  Harkrader  <rf 
Bristol,  Va.,  president  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  to  Carl  A.  Jones,  Sr.,  and  Carl 
A.  Jones,  Jr.,  and  associates,  in  nego¬ 
tiations  completed  prior  to  that  date. 
Mr.  Harkrader  resigned  and  the  board 
elected  following  officers:  Carl  A. 
Jones,  Sr.,  president  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher;  John  F.  Clark,  vice-president; 
Carl  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  publisher  and 
treasurer,  H.  L.  (Buddy)  Jones,  sec¬ 
retary.  All  those  named  except  Mr. 
Jones,  Jr.,  are  residents  of  Bristol,  Va. 
Mr.  Jones,  Jr.,  is  resident  publisher. 
Mr.  Harkrader  is  publisher  of  the 
Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier  and 
News  Bulletin. 


TO  USE  MORE  PAPERS 

A  wider  use  of  newspapers  is  sche¬ 
duled  by  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Company, 
Inc.,  paint  manufacturers,  in  its  1940 
spring  and  fall  campaigns,  Ivor  Ken¬ 
way,  advertising  manager,  annoimced 
Jan.  3  at  the  start  of  a  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  eastern  division  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  New  Yorker,  New  York.  Co-op- 
perative  advertising  campaigns  with 
dealers  will  be  conducted  in  some 

I, 500  newspapers  this  year,  he  said 

J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  the  account. 

■ 

HOWLAND  TO  ATLANTA 

William  S.  Howland,  who  as  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  reorganized  the 
treatment  and  handling  of  news  for 
Gordon  Gray’s  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel,  and 
during  1939  political  columnist  at 
Raleigh  for  those  newspapers,  became 
full  time  Southern  editorial  represen¬ 
tative  of  Time,  with  headquarters  in 
Atlanta,  Jan.  2.  Previously  Mr.  How¬ 
land  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Evening  Tennessean  and 
general  news  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Banner. 
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In  Philadelphia 


begins  with  The  Bulletin 


Ask  Philadelphians  with  money  to  spend  which  newspaper  they 
prefer  for  advertising  readership — ask  people  who  do  the  actual 
buying  in  the  shops,  markets,  theaters,  stores,  salesrooms  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  its  suburbs  .  .  .  and  you  will  find  that  The  Evening 
Bulletin  is  preferred  as  a  buying  guide  by  more  people  than  all  the 
other  Philadelphia  newspapers  combined. 

Impartial  surveys*  by  a  national  research  organization  prove  this 
fact.  For  example: 

When  14,715  shoppers  in  65  Grocery  Stores  and  Food  Markets 


in  different  part.s  of  Philadelphia,  answered  the  question,  “In  which 
one  newspaper  are  you  most  likely  to  look  for  food  advertisements?” 

— 9,386  named  The  Bulletin — more  than  three  times  as  many  as  the 
second  newspaper  . . .  more  than  named  all  other  newspapers  combined! 
And  when  12,221  customers  in  66  Drug  Stores  in  different  parts 


of  Philadelphia  answered  the  question,  “In  which  one  newspaper  are 
you  most  likely  to  look  for  advertisements  of  products  sold  here?” 
“^,791  named  The  Bulletin — more  than  twice  as  many  as  named 
second  newspaper  .  .  .  more  than  named  all  other  newspapers 

combined! 

^d  nhen  5,385  theatergoers  in  17  moving  picture  houses  answered 
*^0  question,  “In  which  one  newspaper  are  you  most  likely  to  see 
advertisements  of  this  theater?” 


— 2,799  patrons  of  these  Moving  Picture  Theaters  named  The 
Bulletin  . . .  more  than  twice  as  many  as  named  the  second  newspaper 
.  .  .  more  than  named  all  other  newspapers  combined! 

The  surveys  prove  also  that  dealers,  knowing  the  remarkable 
readership  advertising  receives  in  The  Evening  Bulletin,  place  it  first 
in  their  recommendations  for  advertising  in  Philadelphia.  For  example: 

In  a  total  of  440  interviews  at  225  Automobile  Dealers  in  and 


around  Philadelphia,  with  owners,  officers,  sales  managers  r"d  sales¬ 
men,  when  replying  to  the  question,  “If  only  one  newspaper  Vvcre  used 
for  new  car  advertising,  which  would  you  recommend?” 

— 282  named  The  Bulletin  .  .  .  more  than  three  times  as  many  as 
named  the  second  newspaper  .  .  .  more  than  named  all  other  news¬ 
papers  combined! 

Let  your  advertising  agency  show  you  how  The  Evening  Bulletin  .  .  . 
with  94.9%  of  its  large  circulation  concentrated  in  the  Philadelphia 
retail  trading  area  . . .  will  give  you  thorough  and  effective  coverage  of 
the  nation’s  greatest  City  of  Homesf  at  one  of  the  lowest  costs  per 
reader  in  America. 

•Complete  information  about  a  serie*  of  important  mrveya,  mode  by  Rose  Federal 
Research  Corporation,  tclll  be  sent  on  requret.  Addreae  The  Evening  Bulletin,  City  Hall 
Square,  Philadelphia. 

tA'tne  out  of  ten  dtrelUngs  in  Philadelphia  are  single-family  homes.  More  than  in  Xeio  Y»rk 
City  and  Buffalo  combined;  more  than  in  any  one  of  ticenty-turo  states.  <V.  S.  Census,  1930)., 


Copyright  1939,  Bulletin  Company,  Philadelphia 
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.  .  .  Advertisers  .  .  .  Advertising  Agencies  .  .  . 


(Continued  from  page  10) 

Howell  is  the  executive  on  the  account. 

CuKTicE  Brothers  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  quality  foods, 
has  appointed  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc., 
New  York,  to  direct  the  advertising 
for  their  Blue  Label  Ketchup,  Chili 
Sauce,  Tomato  Juice  Cocktail  and 
their  extensive  line  of  Blue  Label 
Vegetables. 

Gerth-Knollin  Advertising  Agency 
of  San  Francisco  has  been  named 
to  handle  advertising  for  the  Home 
Mutual  Deposit-Loan  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  building  and  loan  association. 

Peppet  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  distributors  of  Peppets,  a  laxa¬ 
tive,  has  appointed  the  Keelor  &  Sfites 
Company,  Cincinnati,  member  of  the 
First  Advertising  Agency  Group,  as 
advertising  counsel.  Newspapers  and 
spot  radio  announcements  will  be 
used. 

Johnnie  Walker  Scotch  Whisky 
advertisements  will  appear  in  news¬ 
papers  in  110  cities  during  the  next 
three  months.  In  addition,  full-page 
advertisements  in  four  colors,  and 
half-pages  in  two  colors  are  sched¬ 
uled  in  16  national  magazines.  The 
agency  is  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corp.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  roofing  insulation,  plaster  ma¬ 
terials  and  beaver  board,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  New 
York,  as  advertising  counsel. 

Calkins  &  Holden  announce  their 
appointment,  effective  Jan.  1,  1940,  as 
advertising  agents  for  Collegiate 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  lin¬ 
gerie  manufacturers,  specializing  in 
garments  designed  by  “Miss  Col¬ 
legiate.” 

O-Cedar  Corporation,  Chicago 
manufacturers  of  mops  and  polishes, 
has  appointed  Oren  Arbogust,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  to  direct  its  advertising 
program  for  1940. 

Lenox,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  makers 
of  fine  china  sold  in  this  coimtry,  is 
starting  an  educational  campaign  and 
has  appointed  Geyer,  Cornell  &  New¬ 
ell,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising  counsel. 
This  will  be  the  first  advertising  ven¬ 
ture  for  Lenox,  although  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  making  fine  china  since 
1889. 

■ 

"Voice  of  Business" 
Issued  by  N.  Y.  Sun 

The  New  York  Sun’s  annual  “Voice 
of  Business”  section  was  published 
with  that  evening  daily’s  regular  edi¬ 
tions  of  Jan.  6.  Over  20  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  foremost  economists  and  other 
business  authorities  answered  present- 
day  business  problems.  This  was  the 
fourth  annual  section. 

Articles  covering  such  topics  as 
railroads,  oil,  banking,  building,  rub¬ 
ber,  foreign  trade,  cotton,  steel,  food, 
automobiles,  and  retail  trade  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  section.  The  issue  con¬ 
tained  more  than  50  illustrations,  in¬ 
cluding  tables,  charts  and  graphs  as 
a  helpful  resource  in  keeping  the  ma¬ 
terial  clear  and  simple. 

The  issue  was  widely  promoted  by 
large  newspaper  couponed  copy  which 
appeared  in  New  York  papers,  in 
major  cities  along  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  and  in  cities  as  far  west  as 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  ’The  coupon  re¬ 
sponse  was  good,  the  Sun  informed 
^rroR  &  Publisher. 

N.  Y.-N.  E.  AD  MEETING 

A  joint  conference  between  the  New 
York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Bureau  and  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  will  be  held  Feb.  19  and 
20  at  the  Kimball  Hotel  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Max  Ryder  of  the  Springfield 
Newspapers  will  be  chairman. 


Radio  "News  Column" 
As  Ad  Tried  by  NBC 

The  central  division  of  NBC  is  try¬ 
ing  a  new  experiment  in  newspaper 
advertising  of  radio  programs,  featur¬ 
ing  a  radio  “news  column”  in  paid 
space  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  six 
times  a  week  on  the  same  page  with 
the  paper’s  listing  of  radio  programs. 
Space  is  paid  for  at  the  national  rate 
under  a  plan  whereby  the  Daily  News 
is  using  time  on  WMAQ  for  promo¬ 
tional  purposes. 

“Radio  Parade”  is  the  title  of  the 
column,  which  appears  imder  a  six- 
point  slug  denoting  it  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  Every  effort  is  made,  according 
to  William  Ray,  manager  of  the  press 
division,  to  make  the  column  appeal  to 
readers  on  a  strictly  reader  interest 
basis.  The  column  carries  the  by-line 
of  Jack  Thompson,  although  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  press  department  imder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Ray. 

One  of  the  columns  this  week  fea¬ 
tured  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of 
NBC’s  programs  are  non-commercial 
and  of  the  one-third  that  are  com¬ 
mercial,  only  10  to  15%  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  sales  talk.  Another  column 
sought  to  dispel  the  belief  “that  radio 
has  nothing  to  offer  but  jazz,  male 
crooners,  crude  comedy  and  long- 
winded  commercial  annoimcements.” 

Mr.  Ray  told  IkiiroR  &  Publisher 
that  he  did  not  consider  “Radio  Pa¬ 
rade”  took  the  place  of  an  unbiased 
radio  news  column.  ‘Naturally,  we 
are  going  to  use  the  space  to  promote 
our  own  programs,”  he  said. 

■ 

Belding  to  Address 
Arizona  Group 

Don  Belding,  Los  Angeles,  vice- 
president  and  western  manager  of 
Lord  and  Thomas,  will  address  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Arizona  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  annual  convention  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Sunday,  Jan.  7,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  William  P. 
Stuart,  association  vice-president  and 
publisher  of  the  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Courier- Journal. 

Mr.  Belding’s  subject  will  be  “More 
Business  for  Newspapers.”  In  his  ad¬ 
dress  he  will  treat,  especially,  the 
means  which  newspapers  may  utilize 
to  regain  national  advertising  volume, 
using  data  obtained  by  Lord  and 
’Thomas  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
newspaper  field,  just  completed. 

The  Arizona  Members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  also  will  meet  in  Phoenix, 
at  the  Hotel  Adams,  Jan.  7. 

NOVEMBER  ROTO  OFF 

Newspaper  rotogravure  advertising 
linage  slumped  for  the  first  time  in 
1939  when  November  total  volume 
showed  an  8.4%  decrease  over  the 
same  month  a  year  ago,  according  to 
Kimberly-Clark  figures.  Total  vol¬ 
ume  for  November  was  987,636  lines 
as  compared  with  1,078,264  in  1938. 
National  roto  continued  to  show  an 
increase,  finishing  the  month  with 
588,669  lines,  a  gain  of  53,790,  or  10%. 
Local  linage  decreased,  however,  to¬ 
talling  398,967,  a  decline  of  1^,418 
lines,  or  26.6%.  Monotone  copy  to¬ 
taled  860,979,  and  color  roto  aggre¬ 
gated  126,657. 

■ 

JOINS  PACKARD 

Clyde  M.  Vandeberg,  former  pub¬ 
licity  man  for  the  Golden  Gate  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1939  in  San  Francisco,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
He  has  been  handling  publicity  for 
World  Fairs  since  1934  in  San  Diego 
and  Dallas,  Tex. 


1940  Auto  Linage 
Outlook  Bright; 
Banner  Year  Seen 

By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit,  Jan.  3 — ^The  outlook  of  au¬ 
tomotive  linage  in  1940  is  brighter 
than  at  the  start  of  the  past  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  consensus  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  capital. 

With  all  of  the  major  companies  in 
top  production  and  with  public  buying 
keeping  past  records  in  the  back- 
groimd  it  is  felt  that  another  4,000,- 
000  car  year  will  be  reached  in  1940. 
With  more  than  3,700,000  cars  in  1939, 
the  industry  has  shown  another  rise 
and  is  prepared  for  a  banner  year  in 
1940. 

Chevrolet  has  already  released 
through  the  Campbell-Ewald  Agency 
one  of  their  large  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules,  running  generally  across  the 
country,  Buick,  Pontiac  and  Olds  are 
expected  to  have  good  January  re¬ 
leases.  Of  the  Chrysler  units,  it  is 
known  that  there  is  considerable  ac¬ 
tivity  being  planned  at  this  time.  A 
large  Plsnnouth  release  will  be  made 
by  J.  Stirling  Getchell  around  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  regular  Ply¬ 
mouth  list.  A  general  increase  in  the 
Chrysler  advertising  in  newspapers  is 
being  talked  about  which  will  run  into 
considerable  linage. 

’The  value  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  its  quick  results  were  carefully 
noted  during  the  recent  labor  troubles 
and  with  continued  car  sales  it  can  be 
expected  that  enlarged  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space  all  during  1940  will  be  one 
of  the  results. 

More  Chrysler  Ads  in  '40 

CHRYSLER  ADVER'HSING  in  news¬ 
papers  will  be  increased  in  1940  from 


WE  PREDICT 
FOR  YOU 

'N 1940... 

.  .  .  that  sales  of  your 
product  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  market  will  enjoy 
a  substantial  increase. . . 
IF  you  utilize  The  News- 
Sentinel  to  tell  your 
story. 

Hundreds  of  advertisers, 
retail  and  general,  will 
tell  you  that  for  efficient 
coverage  at  one  low  cost, 
your  best  medium  is  — 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Frazler  Co. 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 


the  28%  of  the  advertising  budge! 
used  in  1939,  to  49%  of  the  budget 
Charles  L.  Jacobson,  vice-president' 
and  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Chrysler  Sales  Division  of  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corporation,  stated  last  week  ir. 
Los  Angeles. 

This  increase  is  “because  of  our  be¬ 
lief  that  newspaper  advertising  gives 
a  sure  and  prompt  return  in  mer¬ 
chandising,”  Jacobson  declared  at  a 
press  conference,  as  he  concluded  a 
tour  of  west  coast  distribution  points, 
which  took  him  to  Seattle,  Portland. 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

It  is  expected  the  increase  will  go 
toward  greater  frequency  of  inser¬ 
tions,  larger  copy  or  both. 

He  indicated  that  South  and  the 
Pan  Americas  provide  the  field  for 
future  increases  in  the  export  auto¬ 
mobile  trade. 

GRAPEFRUIT  ADS 

“More  money  than  anybody  ever 
has  spent  on  advertising  grapefruit” 
will  be  put  behind  a  year-round  cam¬ 
paign  on  Florida  fresh  and  canned 
grapefruit  beginning  the  first  of  the 
year,  according  to  announcement  this 
week  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  combined  fresh  and  canned 
grapefruit  campaign  will  run  in  both 
newspapers  and  magazines  having  a 
total  circulation  of  more  than  55,- 
500,000. 

Fifty  Sunday  rotogravure  sections 
will  be  used.  Arthur  Kudner  is  the 
advertising  agency. 

MICHIGAN  PHONE  ADS 

In  a  series  of  advertisements  to  be 
run  in  250  Michigan  newspapers  start¬ 
ing  the  second  week  in  January,  Mich¬ 
igan  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  will  stress 
the  advantages  of  the  state  as  a  win¬ 
ter  sports  playground. 
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QTribime 

THE  wtoRLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


95  YEARS^ 


You  can  sell  more  to  women  in  1940  by 
placing  your  advertising  in  the  medium 
from  which  they  are  accustomed  to  buy. 

In  Chicago,  the  medium  from 
which  women  are  accustomed  to  do 
the  major  portion  of  their  buying  is 
the  Tribune.  This  fact  is  demonstrated 
by  the  advertising  practice  of  Chicago 
department  stores  which  in  1 939  spent 
more  money  for  advertising  in  the  Tribune 
than  they  spent  in  all  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

During  1939,  department  stores 
placed  in  the  Tribune  a  larger  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  in  history — because,  with 
circulation  increasing,  their  Tribune 
advertising  produced  increasing  store 
traffic  and  sales  volume. 

Every  day  of  the  week,  the  Tribune 
now  has  more  than  790,000*  circula¬ 


tion  right  in  metropolitan  Chicago, 
riiis  is  from  335,000  to  500,000  more 
than  are  sold  by  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  the  families  in  C^hicago 
and  suburbs. 

When  you  advertise  in  the  Tribune, 
your  message  penetrates  into  every 
neighborhood  and  suburb  of  CHiicago, 
reaching  families  in  all  income  levels. 
It  reaches  Chicago's  largest  constant 
audience  of  women  at  a  time  when 
they  are  receptive  to  buying  ideas. 

No  matter  what  you  sell,  or  to  whom 
you  sell,  you  will  find  the  Tribune 
to  be  your  most  effective  medium 
to  put  across  your  sales  story  to 
Chicago  women.  Rates  per  1 00,000 
circulation  long  have  been  among  the 
lowest  in  America.  Circulation  gains 
now  make  them  cv'cn  more  attractive. 


How  to  sell 
more  of  them  in  1940 


November  average  net  paid  total  circulation :  Daily,  In  Excess  oj  1,000,000 — .Sunday,  Over  1,200,000 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Eh 


Labels  War 
As  to  Reliability 

Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph  Has  Wide  Offset  Daily 
Public  Approval  for  Marking  Articles  "Rumor,  "  Makes  Debut  in 


News 


American  public’s  attitude  toward  it, 
has  not  given  newspapers  a  new  op¬ 
portunity  for  service — an  opportunity 
which  so  far  they  have  been  too  timid 
to  grasp.” 


“Verified,"  etc.  .  .  .  Used  Seven  Labels 


Opelousas,  La. 


A  99.5%  FAVORABLE  response  to  an 
experiment  in  labeling  war  news 
as  to  reliability  has  left  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph  won¬ 
dering  what  the  next  move  should 
be.  The  experiment  was  planned  for 
a  week’s  duration.  Reader  reaction 
was  immediate  and  favorable,  but 
gave  little  hint  of  what  lay  ahead. 

The  experiment  was  aimed  at  avoid¬ 
ing  the  dangers  of  war  propaganda, 
according  to  Arthur  Moore,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  The  plan  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  two  page- one  editorials. 
The  first  explained  the  purpose  was 
to  give  Pantagraph  readers  a  method 
they  themselves  could  use  to  judge 
war  news.  The  second  explained  the 
newspaper’s  objection  to  taking  on 
any  lal^ling  permanently,  citing  it  as 
an  “intrusion  into  the  minds  of  read¬ 
ers.” 

Scvaii  Labels 

Seven  labels  were  used,  eadi  one 
being  defined  daily  during  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Ibe  labels,  inserted  in  the  date¬ 
line  of  foreign  dispatches,  were: 

“Verified” — ^This  meant  the  basic 
facts,  at  least,  were  verified  from  two 
conflicting  sources,  such  as  London 
and  Berlin. 

“No  reason  to  doubt” — TTiis  label 
was  applied  to  articles  without  actual 
verification  but  whidi,  by  their  na¬ 
ture  did  not  invite  reasonable  doubt. 

“Official  action” — This  referred  to 
definite  governmental  action  which 
could  not  be  doubted  as  to  fact. 
Speeches  and  statements  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  government  actions 
are  naturally  open  to  su^icion,  from 
a  neutral  viewpoint. 

“Unverified”  —  Articles  from  one 
source  only,  or  from  friendly  sources, 
containing  smne  element  of  doubt. 

“Inf<MTOed  opinion” — ilie  reader  was 
iirged  not  to  confuse  informed  opinion 
with  facts.  Ihis  label  was  put  on 
articles  from  established  correspon¬ 
dents  and  from  unbiased  experts. 

Ramor 

“Rumor”  or  “Conjecture”  —  'Hiese 
labels,  of  sli^tly  different  meaning, 
went  on  articles  without  reasonable 
substantiation  and  of  a  generally 
doubtful  nature.  Wishful  thinking,  ill 
informed  or  biased  opinion  and  out¬ 
right  guessing  carried  one  of  these 
labels. 

When  the  week’s  use  of  labels  was 
concluded,  two  promotional  ventures 
were  developed  by  the  Pantagraph. 
One  was  publication  of  a  tabloid  ex¬ 
plaining  the  plan;  the  other  a  poll  of 
reader  opinion.  The  tabloid  was  given 
to  all  readers  participating  in  the  poll 
and  was  offered  to  high  schools,  clubs 
and  study  groups.  The  tabloid  con¬ 
tained  a  quiz  by  which  readers  could 
practice  the  use  of  the  labels  on 
imaginary  news  articles.  The  poll  of 
reader  opinion  yielded  the  following 
results: 

1.  “Did  you  consider  the  war  news 
label  experiment  worth  while?”  Yes, 
883;  No,  7. 

2.  “Did  the  labels  help  you  judge 
war  news  dwly?"  Yes,  862;  No,  15. 

3.  “Would  you  like  to  see  the  ex¬ 
periment  repeated?”  Yes,  870;  No,  19. 

In  a  space  on  the  ballot  for  sug¬ 
gestions,  138  persons  urged  the  Panta¬ 
graph  to  make  the  experiment  perma¬ 
nent.  With  such  a  thumping  majority 
in  favor  of  the  labeling  technique,  it 


would  seem  that  the  Pantagraph  had 
a  clear  mandate  from  its  readers.  Yet, 
Mr.  Moore  and  his  associates  are  some¬ 
what  in  doubt  whether  to  adopt  the 
idea  permanently.  The  Pantagraph 
explained  editorially,  in  advance  of 
the  experiment,  why  it  was  limiting 
the  labeling  technique  to  a  week.  The 
editorial  stated,  in  part: 

“In  this  war  news  experiment  of 
ours,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  telling 
readers  what  our  telegraph  editors 
think  of  the  reliability  of  each  war 
story.  In  other  words,  their  opinion 
intrudes  into  the  story.  This  is  ex¬ 
cusable  if  our  readers  learn  from  it 
a  means  of  judging  war  stories  them¬ 
selves,  and  thus  avoiding  the  purpose 
of  propaganda. 

“We  do  not  doubt  the  American 
public’s  ability  to  do  its  own  thinking 
on  such  matters.  We  do  hope  we  are 
being  helpful  in  offering  a  concrete 
method.  After  all,  our  purpose  is 
simple:  We  hope  Americans  will  read 
war  news  critically  and  with  detadi- 
ment;  not  with  blind  emotion.  We 
have  this  hope  because  we  don’t  think 
this  country  wants  to  get  into  the 

Readers  Want  It 

Commenting  on  results  of  the  reader 
poll,  Mr.  Moore  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  it  was  plain  that  readers  swept 
aside  the  paper’s  own  arguments 
against  labeling  war  news  permanent¬ 
ly.  “They  apparently  consider  the 
point  about  intruding  our  own  opin¬ 
ion  into  the  news  as  so  much  empty 
theorizing,”  he  said. 

“We  had  to  go  to  college  professors, 
journalism  teachers  and  thoughtful 
newspaper  editors  for  any  sympathy 
with  our  arguments  against  perma¬ 
nent  labeling,”  he  pointed  out.  “Now 
we  wonder  whether  we  are  right  or 
whether  our  readers  are  right. 

“The  large  majority  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  that  Pantagraph  editors  pos¬ 
sess  a  professional  knowledge  that 
makes  their  judgment  of  war  news 
worth  more  than  the  average  reader. 
The  majority  also  is  apparently  satis¬ 
fied  the  newspaper  exercises  that 
judgment  in  a  fair  and  professionally 
impartial  manner.  To  this  majority, 
the  conclusion  seems  simple — the  pa¬ 
per  ought  to  give  them  what  they 
want. 

“Some  of  them  argue  that  far  from 
violating  a  trust  by  exercising  our 
judgment,  we  are  actually  violating  a 
trust  by  withholding  it,”  said  Mr. 
Moore.  “This  majority  has  posed  a 
number  of  questions.  If  the  newspa¬ 
per  possesses  special  training  and  pro¬ 
fessional  skill,  why  not  use  it?  Why 
ask  the  layman  to  weigh  war  news  as 
to  reliability  if  it  can  be  done  more 
skillfully  by  the  newspaper?  Does  a 
doctor  examine  the  patient  and  then 
withhold  his  judgment  on  the  pretext 
that  every  person  should  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  needs  an  opera¬ 
tion? 

“We  wonder,  as  the  result  of  our 
experiment,  whether  we  are  missing  a 
great  oj^rtunity  for  public  service 
by  refusing  something  our  readers  say 
they  want.  We  wonder  if  other  news¬ 
papers  are  missing  the  same  chance. 
We  wonder  if  we  are  going  into  the 
propaganda-filled  days  ahead  serving 
our  readers  to  the  limit  of  our  ability. 
We  wonder  if  war  news,  and  the 


Daily  World  Is  Five-Day 
Evening  Tabloid  Using 
U.P.,  United  Features 

The  Opelousas  (La.)  Daily  World, 
five-day  evening  daily  published  by  i 
the  offset  process,  made  its  debut  Dec. 

24  with  a  38-page  Sunday  edition  in 
four  sections.  Volume  1  Number  1 
also  contained  color. 

The  daily,  whose  managing  editor  is  ' 
James  R.  Fitzgibbon,  former  publisher 
of  the  Monahans  (Tex.)  Express,  be-  ^ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  daily  offset  news¬ 
paper  in  America,  is  using  a  Model  , 
Eight  Linotype  in  conjunction  with 
a  Varityjjer. 

Mechanical  equipment  also  includes 
a  Webendorfer-Wills  17  x  22  press 
and  a  Valette  camera  which  produces 
a  24-inch  negative.  There  are  two 
pages  to  each  press  plate. 

John  R.  ThisUethwaite,  of  Opelousas,  ' 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the  i 
World  although  he  does  not  assume 
his  duties  as  such  for  six  months,  it 
was  said.  In  addition  to  Messrs.  Fitz-  ^ 
gibbon  and  Thistlethwaite,  other  ex-  i 
ecutives  are:  Ducote  Andrepont,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  Burton  Grindstaff, 
editor;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Frere  Dubuis-  i 
son,  society  editor;  Josephine  Watkins, 
feature  editor,  and  John  Prescott,  cir-  , 
culation  manager. 

Mr.  Thistlethwaite  also  is  president 
of  the  World  News  Company,  Inc.,  j 
publishers  of  the  new  daily,  while  Mr.  ' 
Andrepont  is  secretary-treasurer  of  I 
the  corporation.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  has  1 
charge  of  the  daily’s  business  manage-  ' 
ment.  i 

The  World  is  published  daily  ex-  ; 
cept  Sunday  and  Monday.  It  is  re-  | 
ceiving  United  Press  wire  service. 
Tabloid-size,  the  World  also  includes 
United  Feature  Syndicate  service. 

■ 

Scores  "Beat"  on 
Local  Bootlegging 

Knoxville,  Jan.  2 — By  publishing 
the  photographed  pages  of  ledgers 
confiscated  in  a  police  raid  on  a  large 
wholesale  bootlegging  plant  here, 
showing  the  names  of  numerous 
Knoxvillians  having  dealings  with  the 
plant,  the  Knoxville  Journal  on  Sun¬ 
day  scored  one  of  its  major  “beats” 
of  the  year. 

Many  of  the  names  listed  in  the 
ledgers  under  “pay-off”  corresponded 
with  the  names  of  a  number  of  local 
constables  and  high  police  officials. 
Debits  to  the  account  of  one  such  name 
totalled  $3,154  for  11  months. 

Publication  of  the  names  created  a 
sensation  in  this  legally  “dry”  county, 
and  Criminal  Court  Judge  E.  G. 
Stooksbury  has  promised  a  Grand 
Jury  investigation. 

GEORGIA  AD  MEETING 

The  (Georgia  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  will  hold  its  winter 
meeting  in  Augusta,  Jan.  8.  James 
Brumby  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Frank  Cook  of  Bryant,  Griffin  & 
Brunson,  special  representatives,  are 
among  the  speakers. 

HAVE  TWA  ACCOUNT 

Beaumont  &  Hohman,  Chicago,  have 
been  appointed  to  direct  advertising 
for  Transcontinental  and  Western  Air. 


Hard-fisted, 

Swashbuckling, 

Gallant 


Captain  Easy 

Off  on  Another 
Great  Adventure! 


'WASH 

tOBBS’ 

NEA’s  Smash 
Daily  Strip! 


“Wash  Tubbs”  is  one  of  the 
10  topnotch  comics  in  NEA’s 
economical  budget  service. 
Write  for  full  information.  Also 
inquire  about  the  NEA  Sunday 
comics,  including  “Captain 
Easy,”  the  Sunday  version  of 
“Wash  Tubbs,” 
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1 


12t.  month  . . . . 

6  RECORDS 


In  December,  among  all  New  York  newspapers, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  had . 


While  these  records 


were  being  madef 
NewYork  department 
stores  —  with  one  less 
business  day  than  in 
—  moved  ahead 
in  December  volume. 


f 1. 


The  largest  gain  in  department  store  advertising. 


2.  The  largest  gain  in  retail  advertising. 

3.  Moved  up  from  4th  place  in  total  retail  to  3rd, 
ahead  of  all  evening  papers. 

4.  Showed  gains  from  more  of  the  16  Manhattan 
department  stores  than  any  other  paper 
(Herald  Tribune  gained  in  11  stores,  next  news¬ 
paper  in  9). 

5.  Was  first  in  advertising  from  Altman  and  Lord 
&  Taylor;  second  in  advertising  from  Bon  wit 
Teller  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue;  third  from  Best, 
Franklin  Simon,  McCreery,  Stern  and  Wanamaker. 


V 


6.  Broke  its  own  previous  high  records  for  the 
month  of  December  in  department  stores. 


Hieratb 


NEW«YORK 


^btrne 


24  HOURS  OF  WORLD  HISTORY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


I 


Carlin  Defends 
Pearson,  Allen 
In  Libel  Suits 

UFS  Chief  Threni 
To  Free  Press  in 
Rep.  Sweeiley'svActicn 


Asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
comment  on  the  series  of  libel  suits 
affecting  virtually  every  newspaper 
which  carried  the  Dec.  23,  1938,  re¬ 
lease  of  “Washington  Merry-Gk)- 
Round”  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert 
S.  Allen,  projected  by  Representative 
Martin  L.  Sweeney,  of  Ohio,  who 
alleges  a  defamation  in  printed  com¬ 
ment  branding  him  as  anti-Semitic, 
George  Carlin,  general  manager. 
United  Feature  Sjmdicate,  which  dis¬ 
tributes  the  column,  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  this  week: 

Sabscribert  Uphold  Column 
“In  connection  with  the  series  of 
libel  suits  started  by  Representative 
Martin  L.  Sweeney  of  Ohio  against 
subscribers  to  the  ‘Washington 
Merry-Go-Roimd’  column,  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
subscribers  have  stood  back  of  the 
column  virtually  100%.  Many  of  them 
have  told  us  that  it  is  obvious  to  them 
that  the  series  of  suits  have  been 
brought  more  to  injure  the  column 
than  with  any  thought  of  collecting 
substantial  damages.  We  think  that 
most  of  them  realize  that  this  is  a 
test  case  and  that  if  Representative 
Sweeney  is  able  to  get  away  with  a 
blanket  suit  against  all  subscribers  to 
a  newspaper  column,  then  all  col¬ 
umns  will  be  subject  to  this  sort  of 
drive,  regardless  of  whether  the  article 
published  is  libelous  or  not. 

“In  the  seven  years  since  United 
Feature  Syndicate  has  been  handling 
the  ‘Washington  Merry-Go-Rovmd,’ 
this  is  the  first  time  any  suit  has  been 
brought  against  our  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

“As  a  matter  of  record,  it  was  not 
until  six  months  after  the  article  com¬ 
plained  of  was  published  that  Repre¬ 
sentative  Sweeney  brought  suit 
against  the  authors.  Drew  Pearson 
and  Robert  S.  Allen,  in  Washington, 
and  against  United  Feature  Syndicate 
in  New  York.  Most  of  the  suits 
against  client  newspapers  were  filed 
last  month,  close  to  a  year  after  the 
Merry  -  Go  -  Round  article  appeared. 
We  have  letters  from  many  editors 
saying  that  attorneys  in  their  cities 
refused  to  take  the  case  as  they  did 
not  believe  the  story  was  libelous. 

“Moreover,  most  of  them  had  never 
heard  of  Sweeney  prior  to  this  case 
and  could  not  figure  how  he  would 
be  able  to  show  any  damage  to  his 
personal  reputation  either  as  a  con¬ 
gressman  or  as  a  lawyer,  since  he  ap- 
Iieared  to  be  unknown  outside  of  his 
own  district  in  Cleveland,  and  the 
article  complained  of  was  never  pub¬ 
lished  in  Cleveland. 

"Clients  Harassed" 

“While  obviously  our  clients  have 
been  harassed  by  the  Sweeney  suits, 
the  confidence  of  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  column  has  been  strongly 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  sales  of 
the  column  have  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  through  all  the  period  that 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
Sweeney  suits.” 

Pearson  and  Allen  have  received 
several  expressions  from  newspapers 
which  have  been  sued,  labelling  the 
Sweeney  Case  as  an  infringement  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  Editor  & 
Publisher  learned  Thursday  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Among  these  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

From  George  Kunkel,  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times:  “Ibe 


Sweeney  suits  appear  to  us  to  be  a 
potential  threat  not  only  to  column¬ 
ists  but  to  all  types  of  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  and  even  the  press  associations. 
We  intend  to  fight  tliis  unprecedented 
suit  on  the  basis  thnt  it  is  totally  im- 
jostified  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second  place,',  jdiat  it  threatens  the 
right  and  dutyof  newspapers  to  point 
out  .tha  .adveise  or  imaginary  ad¬ 
verse  activities  of  men  in  public  life.” 

From  Jack  Harris,  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  News:  “Chain  libel  suits  are 
one  of  the  headaches  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
preventing  them.  Small  newspapers 
must  depend  on  press  associations  and 
syndicates  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  material. 

“This  very  nature  of  the  newspaper 
business  demands  that  those  in  it  de¬ 
fend  themselves  to  the  limit  against 
any  far-fetched  libel  actions.  Any 
other  course  would  only  end  by  mak¬ 
ing  newspapers,  syndicates  and  press 
associations  alike  vulnerable  even  to 
threats  of  such  actions  by  persons  in 
the  news,  which  would  be  a  serious 
curtailment  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.” 


Teachers  Told 
To  Stress 
"Profession" 


Grady  School  of  Journalism,  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Georgia  and  former  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism,  addressing  the 
convention, 
journalism 


New  Orleans  States 
Is  60  Years  Old 

The  New  Orleans  States  issued  a 
108-page  paper  Jan.  3  in  celebration 
of  its  60th  anniversary.  Its  sister- 
publication,  the  Times-Picayune,  cele¬ 
brated  its  100th  anniversary  two  years 
ago. 

The  anniversary  issue  retraced  the 
history  of  the  States  and  contemporary 
events  of  the  last  six  decades.  Thomas 
Ewing  Dabney,  staff  writer,  dug  out 
many  imusual  illustrations  and  arti¬ 
cles  from  libraries.  He  was  assisted 
by  Harry  Martinez,  sports  editor,  who 
handled  all  sports  events  reviewed. 

The  States  was  founded  as  a  four- 
I>age,  six-column  paper  on  a  capital 
of  $2,250  by  Henry  J.  Hearsey,  a  Con¬ 
federate  army  major.  Control  of  the 
paper  passed  to  Col.  Robert  Ewing 
after  the  death  of  Major  Hearsey  in 
1900.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Company  in  1933 
but  it  retained  its  own  ^aff  and  in¬ 
dividuality.  The  paper  has  been  not¬ 
ed  for  its  crusades  against  corruption, 
notably  one  started  a  year  ago  by  Edi¬ 
tor  James  E.  Crown,  which  led  to  the 
startling  “scandal”  investigations  of 
the  old  Huey  P.  Long  regime. 

■ 

WOMEN'S  CONTEST 

The  annual  prize  story  contest  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club,  in  which  four  cash  prizes  of 
$100  will  be  awarded  for  outstanding 
work  by  New  York  City  newspaper¬ 
women  in  1939,  was  announced  by  the 
club  Jan.  3.  The  contest  will  close 
Jan.  15,  and  the  awards  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  Front  Page 
Ball  Feb.  2  at  the  Starlight  Roof  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

RESIGNS  PRESS  POST 

Walter  S.  Thompson,  the  recently 
appointed  director  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  Cana¬ 
da’s  war  effort,  has  been  compelled  to 
resign,  owing  to  ill  health.  Premier 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ont.,  announced  Jan.  3. 

INS  GIFT  to"  EDITORS 

Editors  of  client  newspapers  received 
as  a  Christmas  gift  from  International 
News  Service  a  bound  world  atlas 
with  the  editor’s  name  inscribed 
gold  on  the  cover. 

■ 

ADDS  "THIS  WEEK" 

This  Week  magazine  has  announced 
that  on  Feb.  18  the  Seattle  Times  be¬ 
comes  its  25th  member  newspaper 


Davidson.  Fla.,  Editor 
Tells  Them  That  Is  Most 
Important  for  Newsmen 

The  essential  spirit  of  journalism  is 
professional,  and  not  merely  voca¬ 
tional,  and  the  most  important  job  of 
the  school  of  journalism,  as  well  as  its 
hardest  job,  is  to  imbue  the  student 
with  a  professional  sense,  Herbert 
Davidson,  editor,  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News-Journal,  told  the  South¬ 
eastern  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  during  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  Dec.  29-30  at  the  Hotel 
Everglades,  Miami,  Fla. 

Speaking  before  the  opening  session 
Saturday  morning,  Dec.  30,  Mr.  David¬ 
son,  who  also  is  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Committee  on  Schools  of 
Journalism  and  SNPA  representative 
on  the  National  Coimcil  on  Profes¬ 
sional  Education  for  Journalism,  said: 

“TTiat  sense  of  professional  respons¬ 
ibility  must  be  carried  by  the  news¬ 
paper  career-man  through  his  work¬ 
ing  life,  and  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of.” 

The  professional  responsibility  and 
the  professional  dignity  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist  must  be  fostered  and  respected 
by  the  employing  publisher,  he  added. 

John  E.  Drewry,  director,  Henry  W. 


opening  session  of  the 
traced  the  history  of 
schools. 


SHOPPING  CENTER  FOR 
HALF-AMILLION 


In  Worcester  and  Worcester’s  average  18-mile 
suburban  trading  area  there  is  concentrated  a 
population  of  433,000.  Other  communities, 
just  outside  this  18-mile  area,  swell  to  more 
than  half-a-million  the  number  of  people 
served  by  Worcester’s  modern  stores.  This 
Central  Massachusetts  market  is  one  of  the 


richest  in  the  nation, 
easily  cultivated. 


and  one  of  the  most 


One  Medium  Covers 

The  entire  Worcester  Market,  city  and  subur¬ 
ban,  is  covered  by  The  Telegram-Gazette  alone. 
There  is  no  other  daily  newspaper  published 
in  Worcester.  The  influence  of  “outside” 
newspapers  is  negligible.  The  Telegram- 
Gazette  covers  almost  everv  home. 


Average  net  paid  daily  circulation 
for  3  months  ending  September  30 


126,473 


THE  TELEGRAM.GAZETTE 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 


Paul  Smith  Settles 
Second  S.  F.  Strike 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  3 — Successful 
conclusion  of  another  strike  arbitra¬ 
tion  move  here  enabled  Paul  C.  Smith, 
general  manager,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  to  race  across  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Bridge  last  night  in 
time  to  catch  a  transcontinental  train 
for  a  three-week  business  trip  ex¬ 
tending  to  New  York. 

Smith’s  role  in  adjusting  the  55-day 
ship  clerks’  strike  which  tied  up  the 
waterfront  was  unmentioned  in  news¬ 
papers  here,  including,  by  special  or¬ 
der,  the  Chronicle.  Observers  termed 
it  actually  as  prominent,  however,  as 
in  his  arbitration  in  U  days  of  the 
warehouse  strike  a  year  ago. 

Smiffi  entered  the  peace  attempt  af¬ 
ter  four  separate  mediation  moves  had 
failed.  He  was  asked  to  act  by  Gov. 
Olson,  and  promised  to  do  what  he 
could  quietly,  not  publicly.  Smith  is 
credited  with  arranging  a  series  of 
important  conferences  which  cleared 
the  atmosphere.  Another  series  of 
parleys  provided,  on  the  fourth  at¬ 
tempt,  selection  of  Wayne  Morse  as 
arbitrator  of  remaining  differences  and 
the  strike  was  ended  today  by  a  union 
vote. 
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DRUG  STORE  SALES  IN 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

According  to  the  current  issue  of  Printers’  Ink  Monthly 
Dru^  Store  sales  in  the  Washington  Market  during  1938 
amounted  to 

$23,913,000.00 

Second  in  the  country  in  per  capita  purchases. 

For  this  same  period 

The  Star  carried  501,262  lines 

of  paid  Drug*  Store  advertising,  which  was  45.46%  of  ALL. 
Drug  Store  advertising  carried  by  ALL  the  Washington 
newspa|)ers — and  331,342  lines  MORE  than  the  second  paper. 

Proving  Two  Things — 

Washington  is  a  prolific  market  for  the  things  Drug  Stores 
sell.  And 

THE  STAR  is  the  “MUST”  medium  if  you  want  to  ef¬ 
fectually  reach  this  Market. 

Include  the  Washington  Market  in  your  promo¬ 
tional  plans  for  194(1 — and  THE  STAR  to  carry 
your  message  to  the  people  you  want  to  reach 


^Ije  5tijenmg 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  E.  42nd  St. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


U.  S.  54,  1938). 


that  “It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 


T  V  T  X  X  A X  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd.,  302  U.  S.  seem  to  justify  the  oft-quoted  thought 

WW  d  111  ftTl  fl  1 1  i  1 1 T  667,  1938;  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  of  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb,  the  in- 

and  Dry  Dock  Co.  v.  Schauffler,  303  ternationally  known  labor  authorities, 
X/\  1*  a  U.  S.  54,  1938) .  that  “It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 

Amending  the  Act  to  permit  the  to  competition  between  overlapping 

Board’s  final  action  on  representation  imions  is  to  be  attributed  nine-tenths 

By  BENJAMIN  WERNE  petitions  to  be  reviewed  would  avoid  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Trade 

.  *r*»TT » T  c^T rr,g T  T^.-.TOT  A  rT.T<-.xT  ihe  needless  involvement  of  the  em-  Union  World.”  Whatever  benefits  were 

EDITOR,  ANNUAL  SURVEY  OF  ECONOMIC  LEGISLATION  ployer  in  a  labor  practice  proceeding  to  accrue  from  collective  bargaining 

THE  HARDSHIPS  of  the  Wagner  Act  ployes,  and  this  CIO  unit  and  the  which  basically  concerns  a  contro-  are  irretrievably  impaired  if  not 

have  been  graphically  stressed  in  AFL  affiliate  (International  Union  of  versy  between  employes  It  would  wholly  destroyed  when  an  employer 

two  recent  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Su-  Operating  Engineers)  on  another  bal-  f^able  the  candidate  which  the  Board  is  confront^  with  the  conflictmg  de- 

preme  Court.  [NLRB  v.  The  Falk  lot  where  these  two  unions  were  as-  has  not  certified  as  exclusive  represen-  m^ds  of  rival  unions  for  recognition. 

A  ITT  T.r>r.<TciinT-o  /.loimc  tatlvc  to  obtam  redress  if  the  Board  ine  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  has 


Amending  the  Act  to  permit  the  to  competition  between  overlapping 
Board’s  final  action  on  representation  imions  is  to  be  attributed  nine-tenths 
petitions  to  be  reviewed  would  avoid  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Trade 
the  needless  involvement  of  the  em-  Union  World.”  Whatever  benefits  were 
ployer  in  a  labor  practice  proceeding  to  accrue  from  collective  bargaining 


Corp.  AFL,  International  Longshore-  serting  rival  claims, 
men’s  Association  and  Pacific  Coast  The  Circuit  Coui 


District  International  Longshoremen’s  which  the  Board  went  to  enforce  its 
Association  No.  38  v.  NLRB  Jan.  3.]  order,  modified  the  Board’s  ruling  by 


The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  to  abused  its  authority. 

hich  the  Board  went  to  erfforce  its  Determining  Bargaining  Agency 

•der,  modified  the  Board’s  ruling  by  While  the  Board  has  recognized  the 


The  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  has 
appeared  to  some  to  offer  a  new  way 
for  dealing  with  these  jurisdictional 
disputes.  That  hope  has  been  omin- 


In  the  one  involving  the  Pacific  Coast  granting  the  Falk  independent  union  possibility  of  obtaining  a  settlement  of  -ofusal 

Longshoremen,  the  Court  ruled  that  a  place  on  the  ballot,  but  holding  that  controversies  through  union  self-gov-  RnarH’s  ^  Ttiic 

there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  which  it  could  not  be  recognized  by  the  cor-  ernment,  it  has  repeatedly  refused  to  u_coH  oo  u  u  nn 

allows  for  a  review  by  the  courts  of  poration  until  it  was  chosen  the  col-  recognize  the  existence  of  contracts,  statute  intoncifioc  tVio  QrwTw»ai  iK 

the  certification,  after  hearing,  of  a  lective  bargaining  unit  by  a  majority  individual  or  collective,  concerning  a^V  Am^nffmenf  fn  tVi*. 

particular  union  as  the  collective  bar-  vote  of  the  employes.  'The  Supreme  conditions  of  work  or  representation  u,uipU  priforcpmonf  nf  tbo  law  liac 

gaining  agent  of  the  workers.  In  the  Court,  through  Mr.  Justice  Black,  up-  as  any  substantial  obstacle  to  a  deter-  flavrantlv  HUdnspH 

other  (Falk  case)  it  was  held  that  the  held  the  Board’s  view  that  the  ap-  mination  by  the  Board.  In  New  Eng-  t*  au  p„rront  laVvir  cfbism  onn 

court  has  no  right  to  review  a  pro-  pearance  of  the  company  union  on  land  Transportation  Co.  (1  N.L.R.B.  tinues  the  vreat  ooct  of  inter  union 

. Ik'!  130. 138  IMS)  the  Board  in  disregard.  ‘raSeX^evoke 


The  rush  to  organize  labor  produced  choice  by  employes  on  the  ground  that  ing  individual  contracts  announced 


not  only  bitter  warfare  between  the  the  union  could  not  emancipate  itself  “the  freedom  of  employes  to  change  po-,,*  /:  „  Ora^nn  ^nd  T.o<!  Ancraloc 

AFL  and  CIO  and  between  national  from  “habitual  subservience  to  its  their  representatives  while  at  the  Anti-Picketing  Laws  see  Editor  & 

and  company  imions;  it  also  brought  creator.”  same  time  continuing  the  existing  Publisher  of  Dec  3o'  1939  page  11) 


about  jurisdictional  disputes  within  Imperfanc*  of  Ropresontation  agreements." 
the  Federation,  not  less  bitter,  which  Representation  proceedings  play  a  intense  rivalry  between  the  two 

have  generated  a  number  of  appeals  inter-union  conflicts  since  national  groupings  of  labor  embody- 

for  judicial  relief.  In  determmmg  triumnhant  union  secures  tre-  somewhat  diverse  patterns  of  or- 

whether  they  should  intervene,  the  ^JendoTSvanU^s  ganization  makes  it  especially  diffi- 

courts  had  to  consider  the  issue  of  as-  „  nptitinn  aid<!  tbi»  n^titionpr  cult  to  determine  the  appropriate  umt 

cerUtamg«.e™,t  appropriate  for  B..  to'lS  p^  “a' ‘5,' 

purposes  of  collecUve  bargaining.  organizational  activity.  Act  [Section  9(b)]  “^e  Board  shall 


agreements. 


which  may  seriously  curtail  the  more 


•The  intense  rivalry  between  the  two  beneficial  aspects  of  labor  organiza¬ 
tional  groupings  of  labor  embody- 


courts  had  to  consider  the  issue  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  imit  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining. 

Jadicial  Review  Limited 


In  affirming  the  Court  of  Appeals  disturb  his  business,  they  have  no  im- 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.  S.  medite  effect  upon  the  employer,  since 


mendous  advantages.  Just  as  enter-  g«"“«tion  makes  it  especially  diffi-  VnA„jnazOO  EdltOrS 
taining  a  petition  aids  the  petitioner,  Jo  determine  the  appropriate  umt  IkOiamaZOO  £.ailOrS 

so  a  denial  is  detrimental  to  its  pres-  HonOied  DV  EmplOYeS 

tige  and  organizational  activity.  u  J  wheffier  ^n'^  o^Jder  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Dec.  29— Forty 

Though  such  proceedmgs  may  greatly  insure  to  emnloves  the  full  benefit  Kalamazoo  Gazette  editorial  workers 
disturb  his  business,  they  have  no  im-  ,  tbeir  riobt  nr09ni7atinn  and  department  heads  staged  a  sur- 

medite  effect  upon  the  employer,  since  f  to  self-organization  and  banquet  in  the  Park-American 

nn  connfinnc  nVn  Kkk  anniiod  In  to  collective  bargammg,  and  otiierwise  Ddnquei  m  me  rarx  American 


Supreme  Court  agreed  that  the  lower  no  sanctions  can  be  appUed  to  him  -x.u 

could  not  tekc  iurisdictlou  unUl  he  has  refused  to  bargain  col-  Se'uSTor^rffJ'to  Mre^ur^ 
where  representation  disputes  involved  lectively  with  the  agent  selected  and  ,  ,,  «  u  ii 

two  unions.  Judicial  review  is  permit-  has  been  formally  charged  and  heard  °  •+  •+  i  ♦ 

ted  under  the  Wagner  Act  as  it  now  on  that  issue.  Under  these  latest  de-  employer  umt  craft  ^it.  plant  unit 

stands  only  where  the  dispute  ranged  cisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  courts  * 

an  employer  and  employe  against  may  modify  rulings  of  the  Uber  Vt^rBSrd  pt^T^Seaf- 
each  other.  Writing  for  an  unanunous  Board  only  when  legal  questions  are  J  oavine  esoecia^  attention  ^to  the 
court,  Mr.  Justice  Stone  said  that  “the  involved,  since  the  Wagner  Act  pro-  ^  ^  e  i  i  ■  d 

conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  Con-  vides  that  “the  findings  of  the  Board  a  r  re  a  ions  m  ®  *>1  us- 

gress  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  the  .  T’’* 

choice  of  conflicting  policies,  has  ex-  evidence  shall  be  conclusive.”  If  ju-  lyarJainimr^nn^ts-^rtie  rommnnltv 
eluded  representation  certifications  dicial  review  is  desired,  it  might  be  ,  .  .  ® ®  _i_  ’  gu_  Tnaftar 

of  the  board  from  review  by  Federal  obtained  by  the  union  by  inciting  the  ,  nnriififatinnc  fnr  wnrW  avnarianop 

A  av-juav  1  I  r  K  — -  Ki-Of  qualifications  for  work,  experience. 

Appellate  Courts  authorized  by  the  employer  to  refuse  to  resize  the  dutL,  wages,  hours  and  working  con- 

W^er  Ac  .  displaced  organization  of  the  em- 

The  court  pointed  out  that  admin-  union  might  endeavor  to  secure  spe-  K,.=itypc=  a  f,.r,pHpnal 


L.  C.  Plasterer 


John  K.  Walsh 


hotel  here  last  night  to  honor  John 


Aiic  I.-UU1 1  puiiiitpu  uui  uini  auiiiiii-  uiiiuii  iiiigiti  eiiucavui  lo  seeuie  ape-  _ ,  uk..... 

istrative  determinations  which  are  cific  performance  of  its  bargaining  „_j  opnoranbiral  viawnnint  Walsh,  editor,  and  Lowell  C.  Plas- 

not  commands  or  orders  may,  for  all  contract  and  thus  obtain  collateral  or  ^  ^  ’  r  news  editor,  for  more  than  25 

practical  purposes,  determine  rights  as  indirect  review  by  the  court.  oreanization  have  taken  includine  service  each  on  the  Gazette. 

effp«u..ly  ^  U,p  judgment  of  .  comt  „g„.,  foTmem  ,';!r;hI°LS'f„'??;en''JS  E 

and  may  be  re-exammed  by  courts  •  uu-  *u  j  ♦  um  secret  from  the  pair  for  over  an  hour 


practical  purposes,  determine  rights  as  indirect  review  by  the  court.  organiza 

eff^tively  as  the  judgment  of  a  coi^t  NLRB's  Representation  Definition  qualifications  for  membership  in  tb 
an  may  re-examme  y  co  s  Representation  is  within  the  proposed  or  established  labor  organ 

under  particular  statutes  providing  exclusive  authority  on  the  izattans. 

for  the  review  of  orders.  A  certifica-  jurisdiction  over  such  Bargaining  Unit  Defined 

tion  of  an  election  is  not  an  order.  blLs  mus  be  centralized;  that  if  Where 


after  they  entered  the  reception  room, 

for  the  review  of  orders.”  A  certifica-  . *  .  j  and  it  was  not  until  they  adjourned  to 

lu.  uic  icvicvv  Uiucia.  ^  .-c  theory  that  jurisdiction  over  such  Bargaining  Unit  Defined  ,  wKaya  TKyin+gwl  T^rn 

tion  of  an  election  is  not  an  order,  ,  _ .u-*  it  ..n.  j  «  i  dining  room  where  printed  pro- 

hence  not  reviewable.  f  r.  .  must  be  centraliz^,  that  if  Where  different  employe  groups  grams  were  set  up  that  Mr.  Walsh 

Du«i  i.  ••Orrf.r"  left  to  the  courts,  there  would  be  such  propose  different  unit  boundaries,  ^^d  Mr.  Plasterer  realized  that  they 

Dual  Meaning  in  oraer  great  disparity  of  decision  as  to  pro-  based  on  different  considerations,  the  ^^ere  the  objects  of  the  first  party  of 

“Here,”  said  the  court,  “it  is  evident  duce  much  discontent,  and  later,  per-  Board  insists  that  it  leave  the  deter-  ^ygr  staged  by  the  staff 

that  the  entire  structure  of  the  act  haps,  a  reaction  which  would  result  in  mination  of  the  unit  itself  to  the  out-  j^r.  Walsh  has  been  with  the  Ga- 

emphasized  for  purposes  of  review  the  a  blind  adherence  to  past  decisions  come  of  the  election  of  representa-  zette  since  1912;  Mr.  Plasterer  since 


probleins  must  be  centralized;  that  if  Where  different  employe  groups  g^ams  were  set  up  that  Mr.  Walsh 
left  to  the  courts,  there  would  be  such  propose  different  unit  boundaries,  l\/r_  piacfarpr  raalizad  that  thev 

great  disparity  of  decision  as  to  pro-  based  on  different  considerations,  the  ^ere  the  oSects  of  X  first  party  of 


its  kind  ever  staged  by  the  staff. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  been  with  the  Ga- 


distinction  between  an  ‘order’  of  the  without  regard  to  differences  in  in-  tives,  thus  granting  the  greatest  pos- 
board  restraining  an  unfair  labor  dustrial  conditions,  that  the  whole  sys-  sible  freedom  to  self-determination. 


Present  at  the  dinner  were  Ralph  H. 


practice  and  a  certification  in  repre-  tern  would  in  the  end  collapse.  As  it  Since  each  case  must  be  decided  in  Rastien,  Detroit,  vice-president  of 

sentation  proceedings.  The  one  (au-  is,  these  special  problems  are  made  the  light  of  its  special  problems,  only  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  Ted 

thorized  by  Section  10  of  the  Wagner  the  peculiar  province  of  expert  boards  one  exact  rule  has  been  laid  down  to  Smite  Detroit,  new  chief  of  bureau 

Act)  may  be  reviewed  by  the  court  whose  decisions  are  reviewed  by  the  date:  that  a  collective  bargaining  unit  ^j,’g  Associated  Press'  and  Charles 

on  petition  of  the  board  for  enforce-  courts  with  great  respect — a  province  must  comprise  more  than  one  em-  Greenway  business’  manager  of 

ment  of  an  order,  or  the  person  ag-  which  the  courts  in  the  first  instance  ploye.  the  Gazette 


grieved  in  conformity  to  the  proced-  scrupulously  avoided.  (Cole  v.  At-  A  review  of  the  principal  cases  in¬ 
ure  laid  down  (in  Section  10)  which  lante  Terminal  Co.  15  F.  Supp.  131  N.  dicates  that  the  physical  separation 
says  nothing  of  certification.  The  Ga.  1936;  Lund  v.  Woodenware  Work-  of  some  workers  from  others  is  a  rel- 


A  review  of  the  principal  cases  in- 


the  Gazette. 

Impromptu  speeches  and  reminis¬ 
cences  of  earlier  newspapering  in 
Kalamazoo  occupied  most  of  the  eve- 


other,  authorized  (by  Section  9  of  the  ers  Union,  19  F.  Supp.  607,  610,  Minn,  atively  unimportant  factor  in  deter-  nine.  James  W.  Thome  Associated 

A  2a.  M  AAA.  AV  M  AV  \  *  •  _  a1_  _  *4  -f  1 _ _ _  *1  »T1 _  O’  *  _  ’ 


Act)  is  nowhere  spoken  of  as  an  or¬ 
der  and  no  procedure  is  prescribed 
for  its  review  apart  from  an  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  an  unfair  labor  practice.” 


1937.)  mining  the  unit  of  bargaining.  Where  press  operator  and  maintenance  sta- 

The  current  decisions  climax  a  se-  there  is  unity  of  opinion  as  to  the  tioned  at  the  Gazette,  acted  as  master 

ries  of  opinions  favorable  to  the  Board,  appropriate  unit,  among  the  employes  qJ  ceremonies.  Mr.  Walsh  was  pre¬ 
ranging  from  upholding  the  constitu-  concerned,  that  opinion  will  prevail,  sented  with  a  leather  travelling  case. 


In  the  Falk  case  the  corporation  was  tionality  of  the  Act  (NLRB  v.  Jones  &  however  widely  spread  the  unit  may  plasterer  received  a  pen  and  pen- 
ordered  by  the  Labor  Relations  Board  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  301  U.  S.  1,  be.  Where  there  is  no  unity,  the  gjj  ggj 
to  disestablish  its  company  union  and  1937)  to  requiring  employers  to  rein-  Board  considers  physical  factors,  but  ■ 


to  hold  an  election  to  determine  the  state  with  back  pay  employes  who  only  as  they  affect  management  ar-  rtllTTV  Pi 

appropriate  unit  of  collective  bar-  have  been  discharged  for  union  mem-  rangements  and  would  be  likely  to  w AiilT  •  U/VUj  I  OVi/IaU 
gaining.  In  this  election,  the  board  bership  or  activity  (Associated  Press  affect  the  stability  of  collective  deal-  Col.  Ernest  L.  Peterson,  former  pub- 
put  only  the  CIO  affiliate  (Amalga-  v.  NLRB,  301  U.  S.  103,  1937),  and  to  ing  (Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  4  lisher,  Santa  Maria  (Cal.)  Times,  on 
mated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  granting  immunity  to  the  Board’s  NLRB  8,  1937;  Swift  &  (To.,  4  NLRB  Dec.  31  purchased  the  Corona  (Cal.) 
Tin  Workers  of  North  America)  on  actions  from  injunctive  interference  96,  1938;  Armour  &  Co.,  4  NLRB  No.  Daily  Independent  and  the  Corona 
the  ballot  for  certain  classes  of  em-  by  Federal  courts  (Myers  v.  Bethle-  115,  1938) .  The  jurisdictional  disputes  Courier-Beacon  from  George  M.  Blair. 
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22-C  L  A  S  S  I  F  I  E  D 

Building  Classified 
Profits  and  Results 

By  EARL  W.  BEACH 

Classified  Advertising  Manager,  Kalamazoo  Gazette 

{This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.) 


EDITOR  <5  PUBLISHER 


BECAUSE  Classified  Advertising  is  no 
longer  carried  only  becaiise  of  its 
value  as  a  creator  of  good  will  and 
circulation,  but  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
the  increase  of  classified  advertising 
on  a  profitable  basis  is  of  primary  in¬ 
terest  to  all  managers. 

Among  present  factors  which  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  medium  is  profit¬ 
able  or  not,  we  must  remember  that 
Social  Security  taxes  have  an  in¬ 
creasingly  greater  effect  on  newspaper 
costs.  Newspaper  publishers  pay  a 
greater  ratio  of  Social  Security  taxes 
in  comparison  to  gross  sales  than  any 
other  line  of  activity,  according  to 
A.  Van  Court  Miller,  chief  accountant 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  In 
some  classified  departments,  especially 
where  30  to  80  people  are  employed, 
this  comes  to  be  just  one  more  factor 
in  costs  which  must  be  considered 
when  determining  rates. 

Seven  Day  Order  Saves  Time 

I  am  convinced  as  never  before, 
that  the  procedure  used  in  acquiring 
volume  is  the  outstanding  essential  in 
making  a  medium  profitable.  To  il¬ 
lustrate:  Production  costs  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  for  a  seven  day  ad 
and  for  a  single  insertion.  After  one 
insertion  the  remaining  manufacturing 
cost  is  confined  primarily  to  paper 
and  ink.  Obviously  the  seven  day 
order  saves  time  in  the  composing 
room,  classified  and  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partments.  While  most  newspapers 
have  differentials  in  rates  to  provide 
for  the  additional  costs  of  short  time 
transient  advertising  orders,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  single  and  multiple  transi¬ 
ent  rate  brackets  varies  with  almost 
as  many  papers  as  one  may  choose. 
In  many  cases,  I  believe,  the  differ¬ 
ences  have  been  arrived  at  in  a  some¬ 
what  hit-and-miss  manner,  with  little 
regard  for  the  costs  in  obtaining  and 
producing  an  ad  in  each  particular 
bracket. 

In  a  very  great  majority  of  cases  a 
sliding  scale  of  any  kind  has  not  been 
applied  to  the  contract  rate  schedules. 
In  discussions  with  classified  man¬ 
agers  I  have  been  told  of  a  number 
of  situations  which  indicated  a  pro¬ 
duction  cost  in  excess  of  revenue 
yield.  Let  \is  consider  some  circum¬ 
stances  leading  to  this  predicament. 
For  example:  a  three  line  minimxim 
contract  ad  sold  at  7c  per  line  yields 
21c.  Assuming  that  a  street  sales¬ 
man  calls  on  an  account  daily,  and 
allowing  an  average  of  15  minutes 
per  call,  also  necessary  call  backs, 
then  including  the  apportioned  cost 
of  the  compositor,  proofreader,  make¬ 
up  men,  paper  checker,  file  clerks, 
bill  clerk,  collector,  paper  and  ink, 
plus  other  overhead  expenses,  rent, 
taxes,  heat,  light,  general  administra¬ 
tive  costs,  and  we  have  a  situation 
where  production  costs  far  exceed  in¬ 
come.  In  some  cases,  main-heads  or 
sub-heads  and  cut-off  rules  may  equal 
or  exceed  the  space  occupied  by  an 
ad.  This  situation  is  all  too  prevalent. 

Must  Control  Waste 

Another  item  which  influences  pro¬ 
duction  costs  is  the  typographical 
make-up  of  a  classified  page  or  sec¬ 
tion.  The  percentage  of  wastage 
varies,  ranging  nominally  from  17% 
to  35%  with  exceptions  above  and  be¬ 


low  these  figures.  The  control,  or 
lack  of  control,  of  classification  head¬ 
ings  in  some  papers  is  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  the  wastage.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  20,  30,  50  or  even  more 
classification  headings  in  a  single  issue 
of  some  newspapers  with  only  one  or 
two  ads  supporting  that  classification 
and  in  some  instances  the  linage  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  heads  and  cut-off  rules 
exceed  the  volume  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing,  thus  reducing  the  rate  by  half. 
Wastage  may  be  controlled  also  by 
the  percentage  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  line 
ads.  There  is  a  considerable  pick-up 
in  net  paid  for  space  as  ads  gain  in 
linage.  A  full  column  of  7  line  ads, 
as  compared  to  a  column  of  3  line 
ads  will  yield  two  inches  or  more  of 
net  paid  for  space,  thus  increasing  the 
column  net  value,  and  correspondingly 
reducing  costs. 

During  the  past  three  years  many 
corrective  measures  have  been  taken 
for  a  continued  and  growing  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  classi¬ 
fied  clientele.  We  were  convinced 
that  some  of  our  own  sales  methods 
and  practices  were  erroneous,  some¬ 
what  antiquated,  inadequate  to  the 
advertisers’  needs  and  responsible  for 
unnecessary  production  costs.  A 
heavy  percentage  of  our  sales  was 
being  made  on  the  basis  of  1,  2  and  3 
insertions  in  both  transient  and  con¬ 
tract  orders.  Sluggish  economic  con¬ 
ditions  had  developed  a  sales  resist¬ 
ance  which  in  turn  had  a  tendency  to 
reduce  result  power,  a  fact  for  which 
our  newspaper  was  not  responsible; 
we  recognized,  however,  that  this  sit¬ 
uation  would  eventually  reflect  itself 
upon  the  extent  of  patronage.  An  ad¬ 
justment  in  our  rates,  based  upon  a 
scientific  “production  cost”  arrange-  1 
ment,  lifted  our  greater  number  of  ' 
orders  into  a  field  of  insertions  which  i 
would  give  greater  assurance  of  re¬ 
sults  to  our  advertisers.  The  rates 
were  primarily  set  upon  a  uniform 
operating  percentage  basis  both  for 
the  transient  and  contract  field.  This 
program  has  virtually  doubled  the 
average  insertions  per  order  in  both 
transient  and  contract  orders  and  has 
thereby  reduced  operating  expenses. 

Selling  “Punch"  Added 

Then  we  concentrated  on  building 
more  character  and  sales  factors  into 
each  individual  ad,  believing  that 
when  faulty  economic  conditions 
create  sales  resistance,  better  sales¬ 
manship  is  necessary  to  make  sales 
and  move  goods.  When  we  conducted 
a  special  “Transient”  campaign  based 
upon  the  sale  of  4  and  5  or  more 
lines  per  ad,  through  the  month  of 
November  in  both  1936  and  1937,  our 
inside  sales  staff  sold  more  than  50% 
of  transient  orders  throughout  the 
month  above  minimum  linage.  Since 
then  our  average  has  been  47%.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  improvement  brought 
about  by  more  descriptive  ad  copy, 
we  find  that  we  have  made  an  ad¬ 
justment  that  meets  changing  condi¬ 
tions  and  as  a  result  the  Gazette  is  a 
result-producing  medium. 

While  cities  and  communities  vary 
in  the  opportunities  to  develop  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  few  newspapers,  if 
any,  are  within  sight  of  the  potential 
amount  of  business  which  may  be 
carried.  Only  by  being  perpetually 


alert  and  constantly  seeking  methods 
of  bettering  this  department,  can 
classified  managers  develop  the  most 
satisfactory  medium  for  the  customer 
and  publi^er  alike. 

FLOYD  OBBONS'S  WILL 

Floyd  Gibbons,  newspaper  war  cor¬ 
respondent  and  radio  commentator 
who  died  last  Sept.  24,  bequeathed 
his  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  home,  valued 
at  $18,000,  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Zelda 
Mayer,  of  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  will  filed  in  Probate 
Court,  Miami,  Jan.  2.  The  bulk  of  his 
estate,  listed  at  more  than  $50,000, 
was  divided  among  Mrs.  Mayer,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Chapman,  of  Chicago,  an¬ 
other  sister,  and  two  brothers,  Edward 
T.  Gibbons,  of  Lake  Mohegan,  N.  Y., 
and  Donald  E.  Gibbons,  of  South  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  The  largest  of  several 
bequests  to  employes  was  $13,600  to 
his  personal  secretary,  Julia  M.  Alter. 


CHILLICOTHE  CHANGES 

The  Chillicothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazette 
has  changed  its  name  by  deletion  of 
the  word  “Scioto”  and  Howard  C.  Oyer 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Chillicothe  Gazette  and  News- 
Advertiser.  J.  K.  Hunter,  publisher, 
also  announced  Jan.  2  that  Robert  E. 
Segal  has  resigned  as  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  both  papers.  Mr.  Oyer  will  as¬ 
sume  direction  of  the  editorial  pages 
and  news  pages  Jan.  15. 

McCAMIC  HEADS  DAILY 

The  Wellsburg  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  is  now  under  a  new  management 
with  L.  H.  McCamic,  formerly  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Herald,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Daily  Herald  Publishing 
Company,  the  transfer  having  been 
made  from  the  Wellsburg  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  The  paper  will  be 
Republican  in  politics. 


UNIQUE  FIRST  PAGE 

Conceived  by  Paul  Jenkins,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Morning  Post,  Imperial 
Valley  Press  and  the  Post-Press,  all 
of  El  Centro,  Calif.,  the  first  page  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  Press  of  Dec.  18 
was  made  over  on  a  job  press  as  a 
Christmas  card  and  individual  names 
were  inserted  in  a  banner  across  the 
top  of  the  page,  copies  of  which  were 
distributed  to  all  advertisers  and  other 
patrons  and  friends  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  Publishing  Company.  Green 
and  red  colors  were  used.  The 
“cards”  were  signed  by  members  of 
the  papers’  staffs. 

HENRY  SIMs'  OUT 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Jan.  4 — Henry 
R.  Sims,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Orangeburg  (S.  C.)  Times-Democrat, 
announced  today  he  is  turning  over 
the  entire  editorship  of  the  paper  to 
Hugo  Sims,  a  brother.  “The  ^ange 
does  not  indicate  any  disagreement 
as  to  policy,”  Hugo  Sims  explained, 
“but  is  necessary  on  account  of  other 
interests  and  activities  of  Henry  Sims 
requiring  his  full  time  and  attention.” 

DIFFERENTIAL  ENDED 

Complete  equality  of  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  rates  is  offered  in 
the  new  rate  card  of  the  Petaluma 
(Cal.)  Argus-Courier.  The  schedule 
offers  three,  six,  and  twelve  months’ 
contracts  at  a  variable  rate  of  from 
34  to  56  cents  an  inch  according  to 
quantity.  The  newspaper  itself  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  15%  commission  of  the 
agency  on  national  advertising. 

ADDS  WIRED  PHOTO 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  on  Jan. 
1  added  Wide  World  Wired  Photo 


Who 
Moved 
The  Mason-Dixon  Line? 

Ever  since  Mother  Virginia  tamed  us  loose  to  walk  by  ourselves  150  years 
ago,  come  1942,  we've  had  the  notion  that  we  were  part  of  the  South. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  justification  for  it,  too,  when  you  consider  that  o 
couple  of  Englishmen,  Mason  and  Dixon,  drew  a  line  that's  pretty  well  known. 

In  the  past  few  days,  we've  consulted  all  the  encyclopedias  and  all  the  his> 
tories  so  far  written,  in  an  effort  to  discover  whether  we've  been  kidding 
ourselves.  But  here,  in  such  a  neutral  work  as  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
there  appear  these  words: 

"As  so  used  (that  is,  to  designate  the  boundary  between  the  North  ond 
South)  it  may  be  defined  not  only  as  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  proper,  but 
also  the  line  formed  by  the  Ohio  River  from  its  intersection  with  the  Penn* 
sylvania  boundary  to  its  mouth,  thence,  etc." 

The  etc.  part  shows  what  the  line  does  after  it  jumps  the  Mississippi  River. 
We  wouldn't  have  brought  it  up  at  all,  except  that  the  circulation  manager 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  said  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Journal,  with  106,000, 
had  the  largest  afternoon  circulation  "in  the  South."  Our  Times  here  has 
in  excess  of  125,000 — and  we  just  wondered. 

That  was  bad  enough,  but  apparently  there  Is  a  Confederate  conspiracy 
in  the  Deep  South.  Our  good  friends  down  at  New  Orleans  followed  four 
days  later  with  an  ad  which  said  that  the  Times-Picayune  had  "The  Largest 
Sunday  Circulation  in  the  South."  Accompanying  it  was  a  map  which  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  South  not  only  Kentucky,  but  also  Virginia,  which,  we  seem 
to  remember,  had  a  little  something  to  do  with  the  big  imbroglio,  besides 
being  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Times-Picayune,  with  its  179,023  circulation,  is  a  big  boy,  too,  but 
our  boy  is  a  good  deal  bigger.  He  reached  203,000  on  the  last  Sunday  !■ 
October  and  averaged  more  than  195,000  for  the  month. 

If,  as  we  soy,  we  haven't  been  voted  out  of  the  South,  we  still  have  the 
biggest  afternoon  paper  (and  maybe  the  biggest  of  any  kind)  and  much  (oh, 
much!  much!)  the  biggest  Sunday  paper. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  that  everybody  reads  our  paper  but  other 
Southern  newspapermen. 

Love  and  kisses  to 

Leonard  Nicholson,  Jack  Tims  and  George  Healey 


(SonHer-lfonrnal 

The  Louisville  ’Limes 
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On  January  12,  1940 

We  Will 

Announce 


THE  BIGGEST 
CONTEST 
NEWS 


IN  50  YEARS 
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ELY  Cn.BERTSON  World's  foremost  Au¬ 
thority  on  dames  “  .  .  .  T<>  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  Rebus  Ciaine  is  more  scientific  than 
bricijje  i)ecause  there’s  no  (guesswork  at  all  in 
a  Rebus  Puzzle,  .^s  a  contest,  the  Rebus  (iame 
is  nothing  less  than  a  (Iraiul  Slam.” 


(;ENE  Tl'NNEY  Retired  I  'ndefeated  Ileavy- 
'.ivifiht  Chamf>ion  of  the  World  "The  Rebus 
<  iame  is  a  contest  that  iiack>  a  ri  al  educational 
imnch.  The  puzzles  I'm-  miii  are  more  than 
interesting — they're  fascinatinv  '  And  what's 
more,  this  is  a  contest  that"'  fair  and  »<|uare  in 
every  way." 


RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING  Famous  Xe-ws 
.1  Hilly  St  “The  Rebus  Game  i^  a  kihk]  escape 
from  the  news  of  today — the»e  t'czzles  are  re- 
fresbinv  and  lot>;  of  fun." 


A  BRAND  NEW  CONTEST 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 


BEST  CONTEST! 


ON  January  12th,  Publishers  Service  Company  will  release  A  NEW 
KINIJ  DK  (^.ONTRSTI  The  men  mikI  wnmen  who  hiuiw  Amerleji 


KIND  OF  CONTEST!  The  men  and  women  who  know  America 
best — who  know  what  interests  Americans — what  amuses  Americans — what 
makes  America  tick — THE\  are  the  people  who  say,  “This  is  the  greatest 
contest  of  our  generation!’’  Scholar  and  Sportsman,  Swingster  and  Sage,  per¬ 
sonalities  representing  a  wide  range  of  professions — ^are  all  in  agreement  that 
THIS  IS  THE  CONTEST  THAT  W  ILL  F’ASCINATE  AMERICA! 


RENNY  GOODMAN  Rinf/  of  Stidtu)  “For 
rcla.xation.  swing  a  Rebus  Puzzle!  Here’s  a 
new  note  in  contests !  Great  for  mental  rhj  thm  I” 


DR.  WILFRED  FUNK  Publisher  of  Funk 
and  W agnail/  Dictionary,  Reference  Books, 
"Your  Life”  Magazine  “The  Rebus  (iame  is 
a  most  fascinating  literary  pastime.  WORDS 
have  always  been  fun  for  me;  and  the  Rebus 
Game  makes  playing  with  WORDS  fun  for 
everyone !” 


ms 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG  Famous 
Illustrator  and  Artist  “I  don’t  draw  puzzles! 
When  it  comes  to  cerebral  calisthenics — I  draw 
the  linel  But  who  can  resi.st  the  Rebus  Game! 
It’s  a  beauty!" 


J 


EVER  OFFERED " 

EL\'  CULBERTSON!  Raymond  Gram  Swing!  Gene  Tunney!  James 
Montgomery  Flagg!  Scores  of  outstanding  personalities  have  examined 
and  cheered  this  contest!  “More  skillful  than  Bridge!”  says  Culbertson. 
"Fair  and  s(|uare  in  e\ery  way!”  says  Gene  Tunney.  “Refreshing  and  lots 
of  fun!”  says  Raymond  Gram  Swing.  Read  what  these  people  have  to  say, 
and  know  why  Dale  Carnegie  says  that  this  game  will  make  millions  of 
friends  for  newspapers. 


PAH.  WHITEMAN  Di'iiii  of  Onlu-slru 
Uailcrs  “Tlu-  Rehii>  <  »aino  la-ats  tlie  hand ! 

a  lonn-'t  that’s  a  crcMH-inlo  of  clever¬ 
ness  I” 


LEW  LEHR  I'amoii.i  Comic  of  the  Screen 
“Ach !  Those  Hehus  Puzzles  t'ive  me  the 
i  waziest  feelings.  You  zee  zunipin’  you’ve  zeen 
millions  of  twinies  and  the  word’s  on  the  zlip 
if  yiinr  tongue  and  it  won’d  zlip  oud.  What 
fun  I’’ 


HALE  LAKNFiCilE  Xolctl  Author  of  "Jloze 
to  Il'iii  S'liiuds  Olid  hifliieiice  l‘eot>le'’  uiid 
IVorld-I'amous  Lecturer  “Your  newspaper 
will  make  many  frieiuls  with  its  Rebus  tlame 
and  inllnence  inan>  iHoph-  to  increase  their 
't<K-k  of  words.” 


FREHRIC  MARCH  Xoted  Sta;,e  and  Screen 
Star  “The  Rebus  (iame  is  tops  in  entertain- 
"'«tt.  The.se  |>uzzles  dramatize  words  into  pic¬ 
tures.  making  a  thrilling  adventure  in  thinking !” 


L  A  I  R  I  T  Z  MELCHIOR  World  -  !  •amous 
Tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
"Mii'ic  hatli  charms!  So  ha\e  Rebus  Puzzles! 
The  Rehus  <  lame  is  a<  rotindi-d  atul  balanced 
as  a  tiCTfert  hartnoTiv !" 


MRS.  SIDONIE  MATSNER  GRUENRERC 

Pirector  of  The  Child  Study  Associatiiiii  of 
America  “I  am  enthusiastic  alxnit  the  Rebus 
(iame.  It  aprxals  to  every  age,  and  is  the  means 
of  drawing  the  variijus  members  of  the  family 
together  in  a  common  interest,  so  important  to 
a  happy  home  Hfe." 


BUILT  BY  CONTEST  EXPERTS! 

COMPANY,  INC. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


A  CONTEST 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HE  new  contest  which  the 
Publishers  Service  organization 
will  release  to  newspapers  on  January 
12,  1940,  represents  three  years  of 
planning,  development  and  experi¬ 
mentation. 

Like  all  Publishers  Service  pro¬ 
motions,  this  new  contest  has  under¬ 
gone  and  survived  its  crucial  period  of 
testing,  revision  and  re-testing. 

To  say  that  the  perfect  contest  has 
finally  been  developed  would  be  both 
immodest  and  inconsistent  with 
Publishers  Service  policy.  To  our 
way  of  thinking,  there  is  so  much 
room  for  improvement  in  the  fields 
of  salesmanship,  advertising,  and  pro¬ 
motion,  that  we  hop^  no  member  of 
the  Publishers  Service  staff  ever 
reaches  the  point  where  he  or  she  be¬ 
comes  satisfied  that  perfection  has 
been  achieved. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  new  contest  which 
will  shortly  find  itself  featured  in  the 
columns  of  America’s  finest  newspa¬ 
pers,  represents  months  and  months 


of  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of 
an  enthusiastic  staff  and  that  we 
think  it  is  the  best  contest  job  we 
have  been  able  to  perform  to  date. 

The  one  dominating  challenge  to 
all  contest  creators  has  been  the  de¬ 
sire  to  wed  intrigue  to  mathematical 
certainty.  This  we  have  accom¬ 
plished;  and  to  say  the  least,  it  is  an 
accomplishment  that  has  won  the 
admiration  of  some  of  the  nation’s 
most  interesting  thinkers — men  and 
women  who  occasionally  enjoy  using 
their  brains  in  zestful,  restful  think¬ 
ing. 

America  is  growing  up  —  puzzle- 
wise!  The  country’s  more  pulse-con¬ 
scious  editors  realize  that  the  old 
moronic  come-on  game  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

This  new  Publishers  Service  con¬ 
test  will  strongly  appeal  to  editors 
and  publishers  who  insist  on  giving 
their  readers  the  best  features  that  the 
best  newspaper  talent  can  create. 

Inquiries  are  invited. 
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Lively  “Personals”  Were 
Big  Aid  to  Classified 


RETIRES  AFTER  50  YEARS  Slahlman  Hits  Graft, 


aided  by  an  exceptionally  heavy 
volume  of  real  estate  advertising, 
the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal  set 
a  new  record  in  classified  linage 
when  it  closed  the  year  with  1,030,000 
lines  of  advertising  as  compared  with 
887,208  lines  for  1938.  The  Journal 
turned  the  millionth  line  in  classified 
Dec.  19. 

Although  building  figures  were 
down  in  East  St.  Louis,  local  real 
estate  agents  put  on  a  strenuous  cam¬ 
paign  promoting  “buy  your  own 
home”  through  consistent  classified 
advertising.  Business  service  classi¬ 
fications  also  showed  a  big  increase, 
according  to  Mel  W.  Stonecipher, 
Journal  classified  manager.  For  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  two  months,  members  of  the 
department  were  offered  a  cash  bonus 
for  each  new  business  service  con¬ 
tract  obtained.  This  was  the  only 
special  or  bonus  offer  made  during 
the  entire  year. 

"Personals"  Increased 
“Our  ‘Personal’  classification 
showed  one  of  the  biggest  increases 
of  any,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  ceased 
being  scientific  about  this  particular 
dassification,”  said  Mr.  Stonecipher. 
“We  have  allowed  almost  every  type 
of  legitimate  advertising  in  this  col¬ 
umn.  The  reader  interest  that  this 
change  has  brought  about  was  amaz¬ 
ing.  We  found  each  day  a  certain 
amount  of  unsolicited  business  came 
from  advertisers  seeing  the  cleverly 
worded  messages  of  their  competition 
in  this  classification.” 

Typical  of  the  “personals”  which 
the  fest  St.  Louis  Journal  permits  are 
the  following: 

“Well,  dip  me  in  molasses!  if  this 
cleaned  suit  doesn’t  look  like  new. 
Crown  Cleaners.  4019  State  St.  East 
1784,  will  give  that  old  suit  that  new 
look.” 

“Going  away?  Be  sure  and  tell  the 
police.  Stop  delivery  of  papers,  milk, 
mail.  Tell  your  next  door  neighbor. 
And  see  us  for  burglary  insurance. 
McLean  and  Galvin,  508  Missouri  Ave. 
East  1530.” 

“She’ll  feel  petted  and  pampered  if 
your  gift  is  perfume  from  Chase 
Drug,  16th  and  St.  Clair.” 

“Cheerio,  neighbor!  Is  that  a  new 
suit?  Great  day,  no!  I  just  had  it 
cleaned  from  Crown  Cleaners,  4019 
State  St.  East  1784.” 

“Last  week  our  delivery  man  was 
srrested  for  speeding.  In  the  future 
our  deliveries  will  be  made  as  fast  as 
the  law  allows.  Murphy  Drug  Store.” 


“Don’t  be  a  wall  flower,  be  a  ball 
flower.  Take  lessons  from  Pleva’s 
Dance  Studio,  1107  College  Ave.” 

“You’ll  win  hands  down  at  the  next 
card  party  with  a  manicure  from  the 
Beauty  Box,  3703  State  St.” 

Many  other  types  of  business  use 
this  classification,  Mr.  Stonecipher 
said. 

Five  Classified  Department  Members 

There  are  five  Journal  classified  de¬ 
partment  members  besides  the  man¬ 
ager.  It  is  significant  that  this  volume 
of  advertising  was  obtained  without 
the  help  of  any  specials.  Clean,  hard 
selling  of  classified  advertising,  on  its 
merits  alone,  was  responsible,  stated 
Mr.  Stonecipher.  “Our  staff  was  made 
copy  conscious,  which  of  course  is  one 
of  the  oldest  requisites  of  classified 
selling,”  he  added.  “Each  member 
took  a  personal  pride  in  choosing  an 
account,  writing  appropriate  copy  and 
then  going  out  and  selling  the  idea,” 
he  said.  “Each  member  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  given  a  specific  classifica¬ 
tion  and  was  made  solely  responsible 
for  increase  of  same.” 

Using  neighborhood  drug  stores  as 
sub-stations  for  placing  classified  ads, 
cash  with  copy,  the  Journal  did  not 
resort  to  any  high  pressure  promotion 
of  selling  scheme.  For  transient  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Journal  published  ac¬ 
tual  result  testimonials,  both  on  the 
classified  page  and  through  the  nm 
of  the  paper. 

Contract  advertising  promotion  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  written  testimonials 
from  advertisers,  showing  what  clas¬ 
sified  had  done  for  their  business  in 
actual  sales  figures.  Each  member  of 
the  street  sales  staff  carried  a  copy  of 
these  testimonials,  which  helped  con¬ 
siderably  in  selling  new  accounts. 

Sales  Peaple  "Capy  Cansciaus" 

“However,  X  still  feel  that  the  big 
thing  in  our  contract  selling  was  our 
‘copy  conscious’  sales  people,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Stonecipher.  “They  did 
not  think  of  calling  on  a  new  account 
without  having  some  idea  to  present 
to  him.” 

To  stimulate  reader  interest,  the 
Journal  ran  an  extensive  candid  cam¬ 
era  picture  series  during  the  summer. 
The  paper  assigned  a  photographer  to 
the  downtown  shopping  area  to  pho¬ 
tograph  various  shoppers.  Elach  day, 
two  pictures  appeared  in  the  paper 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
shoppers.  They  were  told  that  if  they 
called  at  the  Journal  office  they  would 
receive  an  enlargement  of  the  picture. 


John  H.  (Jack)  Cameron  retired 
Jan.  1  as  Associated  Press  wire  oper¬ 
ator.  Cameron,  over  50  years  a  teleg¬ 
rapher,  was  with  the  AP  27  years, 
principally  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
and  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  he  re¬ 
tired.  He  entered  service  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  as  an  extra  at  Denver, 
Colo.  Bom  in  New  York,  Cameron 
took  up  study  of  telegraphy  in  1887 
while  working  as  a  board  boy  in  a 
“bucket  shop”  in  Wall  Street.  His  son, 
John  H.  Cameron,  Jr.,  is  now  employed 
as  AP  operator  in  the  San  Antonio 
office. 


BUYS  IRON  LUNG 

Readers  of  the  Pottstown  (Pa.J 
Mercury  poured  22,214  dimes  into  that 
newspaper  office  in  a  15-day  cam¬ 
paign  to  buy  an  “iron  lung”  for  the 
Pottstown  hospitals.  They  were 
urged  to  “give  a  dime  to  save  a  life” 
and  gave  so  much  that  the  Mercury 
not  only  bought  an  “iron  lung”  for 
$1,500,  but  two  resuscitators  for  $790. 
Presentation  was  made  by  William  M. 
Hiester,  publislier  of  the  daily. 


Now  Heads  Grand  Jury 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  today  was 
named  foreman  of  the  Davidson 
County  Grand  Jury.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Criminal  Court  fol¬ 
lowed  the  campaign  against  local 
lawlessness  and  graft  conducted  by 
Mr.  Stahlman  in  his  daily  column, 
“From  The  Shoulder.” 

The  law  enforcement  field  is  a  new 
one  for  the  publisher,  who  has  pre¬ 
viously  confined  his  outside  activi¬ 
ties  to  civic  projects. 

During  the  fall  he  directed  a  highly 
successful  Community  Chest  cam¬ 
paign  and  prior  to  that  directed  the 
drive  that  raised  $532,400  in  Nashville 
for  a  joint  library  for  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity,  George  Peabody  College  and 
Scarritt  College  for  Christian  Work¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  Stahlman  started  his  column 
last  September. 


CITED  BY  "NATION' 


HERRON  TO  SPEAK 

Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron,  advertising 
director  of  the  Washington  Star,  is  to 
be  guest  speaker  at  the  luncheon  of 
the  Carolinas  Advertising  Executives 
Association  holding  its  mid-winter 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sir  Walter  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Jan.  13. 


The  only  newspaperman  listed  on 
“The  Nation’s  Honor  Roll  For  1939” 
which  appears  in  this  week’s  Nation, 
is  Arthur  Eggleston,  columnist  on  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  His  citation 
for  his  intelligent  and  progressive 


IS 


treatment  of  labor  issues,  especially 
for  his  vigorous  fight  against  Califor¬ 
nia’s  proposed  anti-picketing  law.” 
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.  lPkOSPPDOUS  CONNECTICUT 


In  1937^ 

the  Retail  Sales  Volume 
in  the  Cleveland 
2-for-1  market  was 
$463,584,21  3.29 

(*  39  weeks) 

You  can  cover  this 
rich  market  at  ONE 
low  cost  through  the 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


Southern  California's 
2nd  Market 


With  suspension  of  the  San  Diego  Sun, 
the  Tribune  acquired  Sun  circulation  and  is 
now  published  as  the  Tribune-Sun  .  . . 
Advertisers  formerly  using  a  three -paper 
schedule  in  San  Diego^now  save  1 1 .  5%  on 
their  advertising. 


Former  Union-Tribune  advertisers  will 
receive  full  contract  protection.  San  Diego 
is  a  “sweet  spot”  tor  1940! 


A  thriving  city  shows 
you  its  credentials! 


•  POPUL.ATIO.N  INCREASE 
1930-1939  21.656  •«  180,000  City 

( 1930  Census  and  State  (Controllers  figures) 

e  TRADING  AREA  over  350,000 
A  SlUO.MKUm  Annual  Market 

e  EIJCGTRIC  .METER  INST,  up  335J 

(1930-1939) 

e  Nov.  POSTAL  RECEIPTS  up  9% 
e  ONE  THIRD  of  the  L.  S.  N.AVY 
based  here. 

•  AIRCRAFT  FACTORY  EMPLOY- 

MENT  up  272%  THIS  YEAR 
anil  still  risiiifi. 


The  San  Diego  Union  and  the 
Tribune-Sun  now  offer  bigger  circu¬ 
lation,  plus  simplified  advertising 
buying  .  .  .  for  Sales  Managers, 
Advertising  Managers  and  Agency 
space  buyers. 

With  addition  of  AP  Wirephoto, 
U.  P.  Wire  Service,  NE A,  and  U.P. 
Features  .  .  .  these  old  established 
San  Diego  papers  now  give  their 
readers  two  of  America’s  most 
complete  newspapers. 

Here,  in  Southern  California’s  second 
largest  market,  are  newspapers  of 
influence  and  character  with  the 
complete  circulation  coverage 
necessary  to  build  sales  at  lower  cost. 


Send  for  Standard  Market  Data  Folder. 
Study  this  $100,000,000  opportunity! 


Ideal  Test  Market  , 


A'musfon  California  schedules 


tepresented  nationally  by  WEST- HOLLIDAY  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York* Chicago •  Detroit •  St.  Louis » Seattle •  Portland •  San  Francisco •  Los  Angeles 
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UNIONS  RND  THE  NLRB 

THE  American  Federation  of  Labor  seems  to  be 

on  the  losing  side  in  the  latest  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  functions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Next  time  it  may  be  the  CIO. 
The  NLRB  shut  out  the  AFL  unit  in  an  election 
and  the  highest  court  has  declared  under  the  law 
that  the  NLRB  had  the  right  to  do  so.  Possibly 
that  is  another  of  the  several  defects  that  the 
Wagner  act  has  developed  in  three  years’  opera¬ 
tion;  it  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in  which  the 
selfish  interests  of  one  union  faction  were  upheld 
at  the  expense  of  another  labor  group,  and  not 
with  the  employer  as  the  primary  victim. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  this  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  another  indieation  that  the  law 
needs  a  thorough  overhauling.  The  rights  of  em¬ 
ployers  should  be  safeguarded,  without  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  employer’s  so-called  “economic” 
power  is  suflficient  protection  against  his  organ¬ 
ized  employes.  That  power  never  has  been  an 
adequate  protection  unless  it  was  abused,  and  it 
was  against  abuse  of  it  that  the  law  was  directed. 
It  has  never  seemed  equitable  to  us  that  the  law 
curtailed  this  power  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
prived  the  employer  of  legal  rights  under  the 
statute  which  curtailed  it. 

The  law  should  also  protect  the  rights  of  minori¬ 
ties  of  working  people.  So  long  as  the  factionalism 
(which  the  act  fomented)  exists  in  trade  union 
circles.  Congress  and  the  board  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  see  that  the  law  is  not  manipulated  to  the 
advantage  of  any  faction.  The  labor  movement 
owes  it  to  itself  to  end  the  factionalism  speedily, 
and  thereby  let  the  law  get  back  to  basic  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  Wagner  act  was  passed  to  assure  to 
the  working  man  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
w'ith  his  employer,  free  from  any  duress  by  the 
latter.  It  hasn’t  worked  that  way.  Disputes  over 
the  right  to  colleet  dues  and  assessments  from 
working  people,  between  union  politicians,  and 
the  strikes  that  resulted,  have  cost  the  American 
working  man,  his  employers,  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole  more  round  dollars  than  will  go  into  the 
paychecks  of  organized  labor  in  the  next  ten  years. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  it’s  time  that  that 
particular  war  came  to  an  end.  The  recent  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  may  be  a  pow'erful  spur  in 
the  right  direction. 
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No  man  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  putteth 
it  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under  a  bushel,  but  on 
a  candlestick,  that  they  which  come  in  may  see  the 
light.  St.  Luke  XI:33. 


TIP  TO  EDUCATORS 

.\S  THE  NEW  YEAR  opened  for  business,  a  let¬ 
ter  arrived  from  a  newspaper  executive  who 
stands  well  among  his  fellows  for  ability  and 
acumen.  He  was  not  trained  in  a  newspaper 
office;  he  had  already  won  business  success  in  his 
own  enterprises  when  a  well-established  news¬ 
paper  invited  him  to  join  its  organization.  Within 
a  few  years,  by  a  combination  of  his  own  abilities 
and  the  passing  of  several  aged  seniors,  he  became 
general  manager  of  the  paper. 

Now,  he  thinks  that  he  doesn’t  know'  enough 
ulKiut  the  technical  fundamentals  of  neU^spaper 
publishing.  He  w'ants  to  take  a  summer  course 
which  will  give  him  the  basic  groundwork  on  the 
building  of  newspaper  advertising,  newspaper 
ci»-culation,  advertising  rate  structures,  and  news¬ 
paper  economics  in  general. 

While  there  are  some  excellent  textbooks  along 
these  lines,  the  instruction  offered  by  most  jour¬ 
nalistic  schools  and  courses  is  too  elementary  for 
this  man  and  for  others  like  him  w’ho  already  have 
had  considerable  experience.  What  they  want  is 
instruction  which  will  codify  and  systematize 
what  they  already  know,  and  which  will  permit 
them  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
others  to  their  own  problems. 

The  germ  of  “post-graduate”  instruction  in 
newspaper  workings  has  already  taken  hold.  The 
Nieman  Aw'ards  by  Harvard  University  now  give 
opportunity  to  editorial  men — all  too  few  of  them, 
alas — to  better  their  equipment  by  a  year  of  adult 
study.  The  journalism  school  which  can  find  the 
funds  and  the  faculty  to  do  likewise  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  should  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
its  trustees  that  the  venture  should  be  self- 
supporting.  And  in  teaching,  as  well  as  in  pub¬ 
lishing,  the  budget  can’t  be  forgotten. 


AND  ANOTI^  DECISION 

ANOTHER  recent  ruling  by  a  Federal  court 
may  cause  many  headaches  and  possibly  busi¬ 
ness  losses,  but  it  nevertheless  seems  to  us  to 
guard  the  public  interest.  That  is  the  decision 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
declining  to  compel  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  to  keep  unpublished  the  profit-and- 
loss  statement  of  a  tobacco  growing  corporation. 

The  tobacco  firm  claims  that  w'hen  its  limited 
number  of  buyers  learn  from  published  reports 
of  the  size  of  its  profits  and  the  disparity  between 
cost  and  sales  price  of  its  product,  they  might 
live  off  their  stocks  for  several  years  and  compel 
the  company  to  take  severe  losses  on  future  crops. 

While  we  believe  in  the  profit  system,  w'e  also 
have  the  idea  that  the  main  peril  to  that  system 
comes  from  profit-to-cost  ratios  that  cannot  be 
explained  in  simple  language  to  reasonably  intelli¬ 
gent  customers.  Profits  that  are  unduly  high  for 
tlie  risk  involved  rightly  or  wrongly  conjure  up  the 
picture  of  either  employes  or  customers,  or  both, 
mulcted  for  the  advantage  of  the  entrepreneur. 
If  that  impression  is  wrong,  it  should  be  easily 
di.spelled.  If  it  is  right,  the  entrepreneur  should 
expect  no  protection  in  court. 


PERILOUS  POUCY 

A  CANADL\N  editor  writes  indignantly  about 
the  policy  of  a  magazine  with  a  large  circula¬ 
tion  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  In  the  United 
States,  he  claims,  its  policy  is  strongly  anti-war 
and  anti-British,  while  the  edition  that  circulates 
in  Canada  is  violently  patriotic,  urging  citizens 
of  the  Dominion  to  give  their  all  for  the  Empire. 
We  can’t  blame  him,  as  a  genuinely  patriotic 
Canadian,  for  resenting  this  play  for  Canadian 
readers  and  dollars  as  hypocritical,  insincere,  and 
essentially  dishonest.  We  can  assure  him  that, 
if  his  complaint  is  soundly  based,  he  can  let  na¬ 
ture  take  its  course. 

The  wielder  of  the  printed  word  can  be  all 
things  to  all  men  for  a  moment,  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  brief  moment,  but  he  is  always  eventually 
caught.  We  should  say  that  this  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher  has  already  been  caught,  even  though  his 
reversible  editorial  policy  has  been  exposed  in 
only  one  paper  of  small  circulation.  A  people  of 
the  intelligence  and  rugged  honesty  that  charac¬ 
terizes  the  Canadian  won’t  stand  trickery;  we 
believe  that  they  would  prefer  the  American 
edition  standing  on  its  convictions  to  an  adul¬ 
terated  product  tailored  to  an  Ameriean’s  con¬ 
ception  of  their  war-time  emotions.  Their  re¬ 
action  to  the  latter  may  be  explosive. 


ADVERTISING  IN  1939 

.\T  SOME  undetermined  moment  in  the  early 

summer  of  last  year,  business  took  a  hitch  at 
its  galluses  and  decided  to  stop  moping.  .\s  this 
is  written,  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  where  the 
change  in  heart  began,  but  it  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  entire  fabric  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce.  Neither  war  nor  anticipation  of  war 
influenced  the  upswing  at  the  start;  it  was  a  spon¬ 
taneous  reaction  from  nearly  tw’o  years  of  trade 
inactivity  which  has  been  explained  in  many  ways. 

The  New  York  Times'  survey  of  trade,  pub¬ 
lished  Jan.  2,  1940,  indicates  gains  of  3  to  15  per 
cent  in  the  several  Federal  Reserve  Districts  over 
1938  records.  The  domestic  outlook  for  1940  is 
generally  optimistic,  with  improved  purchasing 
IKjwer  in  the  large  industrial  centers.  Farm  in¬ 
come,  generally  good  in  1939,  gives  the  new  year 
a  fjur  start.  Wars  abroad  and  the  problems  of  a 
Presidential  election  seem  to  make  the  financial 
experts  less  sanguine  than  their  commercial 
comrades. 

Advertising,  especially  newspaper  advertising, 
shared  a  little  in  the  gmns  of  the  last  half-year, 
but  the  doldrums  of  the  first  half  held  the  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  over  1938  to  less  than  5  per 
cent.  Newspaper  advertising  gains  are  estimated 
at  about  2  per  cent,  w’hich  may  be  improved  when 
complete  December  figures  are  available. 

The  picture  is  better  than  the  figures  indieate, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  which  newspapers 
<an  be  joyful.  Magazines  and  radio  both  made 
better  records,  strangely  enough,  it  would  seem, 
in  the  months  when  newspapers  had  their  worst 
show'ings.  There  is  no  question  that  the  best 
business  of  the  year  was  done  in  the  months  when 
new'spaper  linage  figures  were  highest.  That 
wasn’t  coincidence;  neither,  we  are  sure,  did  the 
increased  flow  of  trade  entirely  precede  the  gain 
in  advertising.  Newspaper  space,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season,  produced  the  best  sales 
results  of  the  past  10  years — and  the  effect  of  the 
early  Thanksgiving  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Daily  newspapers,  it  seems  to  us,  stand  as  1940 
opens  about  where  they  were  in  1915 — faced  with 
the  task  of  convincing  a  new  generation  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  the  new'spaper  is  the  great  primary 
medium  for  selling  goods  to  the  public.  That 
basic  fact  has  been  encrusted  with  too  many  non- 
essentials  in  the  past  25  years;  its  cutting  force 
has  been  blunted  by  the  often  unwarranted  claims 
of  competitive  media. 

A  start  has  been  made  toward  analysis  of  the 
newspaper’s  function  as  seen  by  the  buying  and 
the  reading  public,  through  the  continuing  studies 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  These  must  not  be 
dropped  in  mid-course;  the  values  proven  in  the 
early  studies  should  be  exploited,  and  the  lessons 
learned  as  to  reading  habits,  copy  styles,  posi¬ 
tion,  public  tastes  translated  into  the  printed 
word. 

And  we  think,  too,  that  the  newspaper  business 
might  s()end  some  time  in  studying  the  sales 
methods  of  the  new  aviation  industry,  where  the 
siiirit  of  one  for  all  and  all  for  one  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  cut-throat  selfishness  of  much 
newspaper  competition.  Air  transportation,  much 
more  difficult  to  sell  than  newspaper  advertising, 
has  prospered  and  won  the  public  during  the  same 
months  that  saw  100  newspapers  pass  into  obliv¬ 
ion.  VVe  commend  that  study  as  tops  for  1940. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  RULERS 

He  who  does  not  know  how  the  beautiful  and 
the  just  are  likewise  good  will  be  but  a  sorry 
guardian. 

— Plato,  in  "The  Republic.” 
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the  Junior  department  of  the  Beckley 
Woman’s  Club  on  “West  Virginia  and 
Its  Attractions”  on  Dec.  15.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  talk  he  presented 
the  department  with  a  pictorial  map 
HUGH  BAILLIEl,  president  of  the  of  the  state. 

United  Press,  and  Mrs.  Baillie  at-  Henry  C.  Callaway,  editor,  Bluefield 


PERSONAL 

mention 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

FRANK  GRIMES,  editor,  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News,  was  honored 


^  tended  the  Rose  Bowl  game  in  Pasa-  (Va.)  News,  addressed  the  Bluefield  by  .members  of  the  editorial  depart- 
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dena.  Cal.,  last 
weekend. 

Paul  A.  Mar¬ 
tin,  publisher, 
Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal, 
was  the  recipi- 
ent,  at  last 
week’s  meeting 
of  the  Lansing 
Rotary  Club,  of 
a  citation  from 
the  national  ex¬ 
ecutive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  for 
“editorial  material  appraising  the 
American  Legion’s  ideals  and  1938-39 
program.”  'The  presentation  was  made 
by  Everett  P.  DeRyke  of  Milan,  Mich., 
department  commander  of  the  Legion, 
who  called  Mr.  Martin  one  of  the 
“outstanding  newspapermen”  of  the 
Middle  West. 

William  M.  McIntosh,  publisher, 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  will  be  the 


Hugh  Baillie 


Rotary  Club  Dec.  26  on  “Man.”  He 
urged  that  “we  stress  our  many  bless¬ 
ings  rather  than  magnify  our  few  ills.” 

Clarence  Roberts,  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  Farmer  -  Stockman,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  was  advanced  Jan.  1  to 
membership  on  the  board  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City 
after  two  years  of  service  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  its  Oklahoma  City 
branch. 

Charles  Allen,  secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Assn.,  who  resigns  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  1,  will  be  honored  at  a 
dinner  Jan.  16  at  the  Roger  Smith 
Hotel,  New  Brunswick.  He  also  sev¬ 
ers  his  connections  with  Rutgers 
University. 

In  The  Business  Office 


ROBERT  L.  SMITH,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  and  Evening  News,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter  bom  Dec.  23.  The  baby, 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual  ban-  weighing  nine  pounds  and  one  ounce, 
suet, of  the  Gulf  Coast  CouncU,  Boy  was  bom  at  2:30  one  year  to  arm^T’ a’ M:th;:^ir 


ment  at  a  dinner 
recently  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  com¬ 
pletion  of  25 
years’  service  on 
the  newspaper. 
A  feature  of  the 
program  was  the 
presentation  t  o 
Grimes  of  a 
check  for  $500, 
on  behalf  of  the, 
Reporter  P  u  b  - 
lishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which 
makes  a  similar 
presentation  to  every  employe  finish¬ 
ing  a  quarter  century  of  service. 

Bernard  Hanks,  publisher,  told  the 
gathering  he  considered  Grimes’  loy¬ 
alty  to  his  newspaper  a  greater  asset 
than  his  acknowledged  ability  as  a 
writer.  Howard  McMahon,  assistant 
publisher,  presented  Grimes  his  25- 
year  bonus.  Wendell  Bedichek,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 

Grimes,  48,  is  the  tenth  of  11  chil- 


Franlc  Grimes 


Scouts  of  America,  at  Corpus  Christi 
Jan.  8. 

Roy  N.  Lotspeich,  publisher,  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Finnish  relief  fund 
in  Tennessee. 

Charles  E.  Sevigny,  president  and 
treasurer.  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
Sews,  has  been  re-elected  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Merchants 
Division  of  the  Fall  River  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

John  E.  Person,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Sun-Gazette,  has  been  named  as  the 
recipient  of  one  of  the  two  awards  for 
meritorious  public  service,  awarded 
annually  by  the  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Grit. 

George  C.  Handy,  publisher,  Ypsi- 
lanti  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Mrs.  Handy  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jane,  sailed  Dec.  29  on  the  Grace 
liner,  Santa  Lucia,  for  a  South  Amer¬ 
ican  cruise. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor,  and 
Jack  Charvat,  sports  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  and  Paul  S.  Hed¬ 
rick,  oil  editor,  and  R.  P.  Matthews, 
farm  editor,  Tulsa  World,  were  among 
speakers  Dec.  29  at  the  annual  forum 
luncheon  of  the  Tulsa  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Roger  Peace,  publisher,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Piedmont,  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Burnet  R. 
Maybank  to  serve  on  the  executive 
committee  for  the  South  Carolina 
Jackson  Day  dinner  Jan.  8  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  state  capital. 


the  hour  from  the  date  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  her  parents. 

J.  R.  Wescott,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger; 
Jack  Annenberg,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Inquirer;  I.  M.  Orner,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Record;  James 
Lee,  circulation  manager  of  the  Daily 
News;  and  Richard  W.  Slocum,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  were 
among  the  guests  of  the  Paper  Car¬ 
riers  Protective  Assn.,  of  Philadelphia, 
at  its  annual  dinner  Dec.  29. 

F.  W.  Giesel,  business  manager, 
Cincinnati  Post,  spoke  before  the  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Club  of  Cincinnati  recently 
on,  “What  I  saw  and  Heard  in  Europe 
This  Summer.”  Stanley  Ferger,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Enquirer,  pre¬ 
sided.  Mr.  Giesel  spent  six  weeks  last 
summer  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent. 

Hardy  C.  Aldridge,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Toledo 
Association  of  Manufacturers’  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

C.  J.  Goehringer,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  San  Antonio  Express  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  is  recuperating  in  a  San 
Antonio  hospital.  He  was  stricken 
with  a  heart  ailment  following  a 
Christmas  party  given  for  carriers  of 
the  papers. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


went  to  work  for  the  Abilene  Re¬ 
porter  at  23  as  city  editor.  After  five 
years  he  was  made  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  afternoon  and 
Sunday  morning  paper.  After  seven 
years  at  this  position  the  company 
established  a  morning  edition  and  he 
was  made  editor  of  both  papers.  Three 
years  ago  names  of  the  Abilene  Daily 
Reporter  and  Abilene  Morning  News 
were  merged  into  the  Abilene  Re¬ 
porter-News. 

Before  joining  the  Abilene  paper 
Grimes  had  held  down  several  weekly 
newspaper  jobs — “one  man  shops” — 
or  acted  as  combination  compositor 
and  news  writer  on  small  papers.  He 
published  his  own  weekly  at  18  but 
left  that  field  to  become  city  editor 
of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Brenham  (Tex.) 
Democrat  briefly  before  coming  to 
Abilene.  He  is  a  native  of  Bell 
county,  Texas. 

mittee  of  the  Jackson  Kiwanis  Club. 

Lynn  Landrum,  columnist,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  was  one  of  the 
chief  speakers  at  the  12th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Fidelity  Union  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.. 
Dec.  29. 

C.  C.  Herring,  sports  editor,  Fulton 
(Mo.)  Sun-Gazette,  has  been  elected 
Worshipful  Master  of  the  Fulton 
Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
for  the  1940  term. 

Lucien  Kellogg,  mining  and  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  copy  de.sk. 


EDWARD  W.  COCHRANE,  Chicago 
Herald- American  sports  editor  and 

supervising  sports  editor  for  the  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Colonel  Harry  M.  Ayers,  editor  and  Hearst  newspapers,  is  recovering  from  John  Bigelow,  who  joined  the  Trib 
^blisher,  Annisto7i  (Ala.)  Star,  has  a  knee  operation  at  Passavant  Hospi-  une  recently  as  reporter,  replaces 
^  appointed  to  the  Alabama  School  tal,  Chicago.  Kellogg  on  the  financial  desk.  Big- 

^ard  by  Governor  Dixon  and  has  Ernest  L.  Heitkamp,  reporter,  re-  elew  moved  to  the  Tribune  from  the 
also  been  re-elected  to  the  executive  write,  sports  writer,  art  editor  and  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  where 
wnunittee  of  the  Alabama  Citizens  columnist  on  the  Chcago  Herald  he  was  a  reporter.  Previously  he  had 
Educational  Advisory  Council.  American  for  the  last  20  years,  is  leav-  been  city  editor  of  the  Spokane  Press. 

M.  C.  Giles,  editor,  Sheffield  (Ala.)  ing  newspaper  work  to  become  editor  Ben  Hershey,  formerly  city  editor 
^ndard  and  president  of  the  Ala-  of  The  Cherry  Circle,  monthly  maga-  of  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sen- 
wma  Press  Assn.,  is  recovering  from  zine  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Assn.,  be-  tinel,  and  Mac  R.  Johnson,  formerly 
ffijunes  suffered  when  struck  by  an  ginning  with  the  February  number,  reporter  on  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho) 
^tomobile  on  the  streets  of  Sheffield  Arthur  E.  Holt,  formerly  publisher  of  News,  have  joined  the  Salt  Lake 

Inland  Topics,  is  the  new  advertising  Tribune  as  reporters. 

•  R.  Burnett,  managing  director  manager  of  the  monthly  publication.  D.  D.  Rayfield,  reporter.  Little  Rock 
editor  of  the  Charlottetown  Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertising  (Ark.)  Gazette,  has  enlisted  in  the 

E.  I.)  Daily  Guardian,  has  been  manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her-  U.  S.  Army  and  is  now  in  the  Air 
appointed  to  membership  in  the  Fel-  ald-Joumal,  was  “Santa  Claus”  dur-  Corps  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
of  the  Royal  Society^  of  Arts,  ing  the  annual  Christmas  tree  cele-  Rayfield,  who  did  considerable  pho- 
ndon,  England.  The  society  pro-  bration  of  executives  and  all  employes  tography  while  with  the  Gazette, 
sciences  in  arts,  commerce  of  the  two  newspapers.  hopes  to  transfer  to  the  photographic 

manufacturing.  Sam  Squier,  advertising  manager,  section. 

McDowell,  editor,  Beckley  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  has  William  J.  Carter,  Richmond  (Va.) 

•  Va.)  Post  Herald,  spoke  before  been  appointed  to  the  publicity  com-  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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Starts, 

Start 

Clapper 


‘’1940  will  be  one  of  the  biggest 
political  years  in  our  generation, 
likely  to  exceed  the  1912  cam¬ 
paign  in  interest  and  spectacular 
developments,  likely  to  be  more 
bitter  than  the  Hoover-Smith 
campaign  and  to  involve  more 
fundamental  decisions. 

‘*I  don't  think  it  possible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  what 
happens  between  now  and  the 
fall.” 

So  said  Raymond  Clapper  this 
week,  just  before  leaving  for  a 
country-wide  tour  which  will  take 
him  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  explained  its  purpose: 

“I  want  to  get  my  teeth  into  the 
situation  as  the  campaign  opens.” 

These  are  the  opinions  and  the 
plans  of  the  Washington  political 
observer,  analyst  and  commenta¬ 
tor  whose  column  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  themselves 
have  voted  the  most  significant, 
fair  and  reliable  in  the  capital. 

Now,  as  Clapper  starts  on  his  ear- 
to-thc-ground  swing  round  the 
country,  is  I  he  time  to  start  Clap¬ 
per. 
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News  Leader  turf  editor  and  writer 
of  the  column,  “Horses  and  Horse¬ 
men,”  at  a  recent  session  of  Acca 
Temple  was  presented  with  a  life 
membership  and  a  jeweled  fez.  He 
holds  membership  card  No.  1,  and  the 
records  show  he  became  a  member 
on  Jan.  21,  1887. 

Earnest  A.  Allen,  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  newspaperman  for  the  past 
15  years,  and  Thomas  W.  Anderson, 
formerly  editor,  Ukiah  (Cal.)  Red- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Including  The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Newspaper- 
dom,  merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 
Titles  Patented,  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted 
The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

James  Weight  Brown,  President 
James  Weight  Brown,  Jr  ,  Pice  President 
Charles  B.  Groomes,  Treasurer 

_ Chas.  T.  Stuart,  Secretary _ 

General  Offices: 
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Telephones: 
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The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’ 

_ Journal  in  America _ 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
Managing  Editor;  Robert  U.  Brown,  News  Editor; 
Walter  E.  Schneider,  Associate  Editor;  John  J. 
Cloucher,  Stephen  J.  Moncrae,  Jack  Price, 
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tising  Representative:  Duncan  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Mills 
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London  Office:  Vera  Chandler,  7  St.  Martins  Mews, 
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Display  Advertising  rates  effective  Dec  1,  1937: 
85c  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows: 
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schedule. _ 

Classified  Rates:  0:)c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c 

per  agate  line  four  times. _ 

Situations  Wanted;  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  timet  (count  five  words  to 
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Subscription  Rates;  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Pottetsiont,  $4  per  year; 

Canada,  $4.50:  Foreign,  $5. _ 

Club  Rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether  paid 
for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Two  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one 
aubacription  for  two  years,  $7;  three  tubacriptiont  to 
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9,878 
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8,982 
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wood  Journal,  have  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  respectively,  of  Fan 
Fare,  magazine  of  independent  gro¬ 
cers,  with  offices  in  San  Francisco. 

Richard  B.  Baker,  Yale  graduate, 
Rhodes  scholar  and  editorial  librarian. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  has  been  appointed 
personal  secretary  to  Alexander  W. 
Weddell,  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Spain,  and  will  leave  Jan.  20  to 
take  up  his  new  duties.  Murat  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Baker’s  pred¬ 
ecessor,  has  returned  to  this  country 
and  joined  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader  editorial  staff. 

Harry  L.  Waddell,  financial  writer. 
Bufalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  will 
go  to  Albany  to  cover  the  1940  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Jerry  McLain,  reporter  -  photogra¬ 
pher,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  re¬ 
turned  Dec.  27  from  an  all-airplane, 
four-day  holiday  visit  to  Pacific  coast 
cities. 

Harold  P.  Jarvis,  Albany  corre¬ 
spondent  and  political  writer,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Club  at 
ceremonies  in  Buffalo  Dec.  29. 

Victor  H.  Schoffelmayer,  agricul¬ 
tural  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  will 
be  in  Washington  Jan.  8  to  appear 
before  a  House  of  Representatives 
committee  studying  the  nation’s  agri¬ 
cultural  problem. 

Yancey  Russell,  formerly  of  the 
San  Antonio  Light  copy  desk,  has 
joined  Clyde  Wantland  in  publication 
of  the  Alamo  Heights  News,  tabloid 
weekly,  in  an  incorporated  suburb  of 
San  Antonio.  Wantland  is  a  former 
San  Antonio  Express  reporter. 

Kearney  Egerton,  formerly  of  State 
College,  N.  M.,  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
Dec.  11.  He  is  working  in  the  sports 
department  under  George  Moore, 
sports  editor. 

Elmer  W.  Shover,  police  reporter, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  been 
named  fire  apparatus  driver.  Fire 
drivers  are  classified  as  policemen 
and  taken  from  police  civil  service 
lists. 

Ray  Mowers,  veteran  Albany  news¬ 
paperman.  has  joined  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  rewrite  staff. 

Jack  R.  Bell,  formerly  reporter  and 
motion  picture  editor,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  has  joined  the  Jam  Handy 
Organization  as  writer  on  news  reel 
motion  pictures  commercially  spon¬ 
sored,  Jamison  Handy,  president,  has 
announced. 

Joseph  C.  Knox.  Jr.,  for  more  than 
11  years  chief  of  Delaware  County 
news  bureaus,  has  been  named  head 
of  the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star’s 
news  bureau  at  Walton,  N.  Y. 

William  Moyer,  formerly  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Weinstein,  formerly  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  have  joined 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  copy 
desk. 

Leo  J.  Lyons,  for  47  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Boston  Globe  editorial  staff 
and  former  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Jewish  Advocate,  and  Mrs.  Lyons  ob¬ 
served  their  golden  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  at  their  home  in  Brookline,  Mass.. 
Dec.  25. 


Wedding  Bells 


HARRY  NCXJLE,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News,  to 
Miss  Susie  Richardson,  Dec.  9  at  the 
Federated  Club,  there. 

Charles  F.  Danver,  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette  columnist,  to  Miss  Kathryn 
Marie  Rago,  Dec.  29  in  the  chambers 
of  Judge  Frank  P.  Patterson  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 


Burton  L.  Hotaling,  instructor  of 
journalism  at  Tulane  University,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staffs  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  and  Republican 
and  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram,  to  Miss  Olive  A.  Caldwell, 
Dec.  29  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Van  Allen  Bradley,  Jr.,  of  Chicago 
Tribune  local  copy  desk,  to  Miss  Pa¬ 
tricia  Elaine  Thompson  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  on  Nov.  5,  recently  announced. 

Francis  E.  Noel,  Associated  Press 
photographer  attached  to  the  Alanby 
(N.  Y.)  bureau,  to  Miss  Evelyn  Graves 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Nov.  29,  in  Albany. 

Roy  E.  Johnson,  staff  photographer, 
Kansas  City  Star,  to  Miss  Beulah 
Cioetsche  in  Kansas  City,  Dec.  2. 

Robert  G.  Kennedy,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier  Citizen 
and  Leader,  to  Miss  Carol  C.  Brooks 
of  Unionville,  Conn.,  in  Unionville  re¬ 
cently. 

Edward  E.  Giblin,  superior  court 
reporter,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  to 
Miss  Hilda  A.  Kuhn,  Nov.  30,  in 
Springfield. 


Special  Editions 


BENTON  HARBOR  (Mich.)  NEWS- 

PALLADIUM,  Dec.  30,  Annual 
New  Year’s  Edition,  134  pages,  7  sec¬ 
tions,  with  color  used  throughout 
edition. 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times,  Dec.  28, 
Mail  -  Away  Edition  marking  the 
daily’s  47th  anniversary,  52  pages,  4 
sections,  with  odd  sections  printed  on 
green  and  white  newsprint,  with 
color. 

Muscatine  (la.)  Journal,  Dec.  29, 
Annual  Year  End  Edition,  90  pages. 
6  sections. 

Springfield  Illinois  State  Register, 
Dec.  25,  Christmas  Day  Edition,  26 
pages. 

Wilmington  (Cal.)  Daily  Press,  14th 
Anniversary  Section,  16-page  roto¬ 
gravure  section,  recently. 

Easton  (Pa.)  Free  Press,  Dec.  25. 
devoted  17  pages  to  reprinting  Dick¬ 
ens’  “A  Christmas  Carol.” 

Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star  -  Herald, 
Dec.  25,  Christmas  Edition,  20  pages, 
two  sections,  with  all  stories  on  page 
one,  section  one,  carrying  Bethlehem 
and  Jerusalem  datelines. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  Dec.  31, 
Annual  Financial  -  Business  Review, 
32  tabloid  pages. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Call,  Negro 
weekly,  16-page  Kansas  City,  Kan.. 
Christmas  section,  Dec.  15. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Japanese  Daily 
News,  Dec.  22,  Holiday  Issue,  32-page 
tabloid  section,  with  color  on  first  and 
last  pages. 

Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  Jan.  1,  New  Year’s  Edition,  36 
pages,  4  sections,  carrying  165  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisers. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
Dec.  30,  Annual  New  Year’s  Edition 
with  1939  summaries,  two  sections,  28 
pages. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
Jan.  1,  New  Year’s  Edition  of  98 
pages,  including  72  in  tabloid. 

Newton  (la.)  Daily  News,  Dec.  30, 
22-page  Year-End  Review  Edition. 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
Dec.  31,  five  full  pages  of  pictures, 
giving  a  review  of  1939  news. 

The  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express, 
Dec.  2,  92-page  Clinton  County  Cen¬ 
tennial  Edition,  eight  sections. 

MARKS  86th  YEAR 

The  Dec.  31  edition  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal,  commemorating  86  years 
of  publication  history,  was  the  largest 
edition  ever  published  by  that  news¬ 
paper. 


PNPA  to  Meet 
Jan.  12-13 
In  Harrisburg 

Col.  J.  H.  Steinmon  Will 
Preside  Over  Pennsylvcmia 
Publisher  Group 

Harrisburg,  Jan.  4 — Handling  of 
political  news  in  a  Presidential  year, 
the  effect  of  straw  ballots  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  reader  reaction  to  war  news 
and  other  subjects  to  do  with  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  better  newspapers  will  feature 
discussions  at  the  15th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Ass’n  at  the  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Jan.  12-13. 

New  problems  bom  of  the  war  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  editors  and 
publi^ers,  including  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  operations  which  have  been 
so  drastic  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
that  newspapers  have  been  forced  out 
of  business. 

400  Expected 

The  convention  will  be  held  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman, 
publisher  of  Lancaster  Newspapers, 
president  of  the  PNPA.  About  4(X) 
editors,  publishers,  business  managers 
and  other  newspaper  executives  are 
expected  to  attend. 

At  a  dinner,  which  will  close  the 
convention,  H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.,  of  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Lancaster, 
president  of  the  National  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  will  deliver  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address,  “The  Foundations  of 
Freedom.” 

Governor  Arthur  H.  James  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  convention  at  a  luncheon 
on  the  first  day. 

Prominent  speakers  will  include 
Elisha  Hanson,  Washington,  D.  C., 
general  counsel,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Ass’n;  Arthur  T.  Robb,  e<L- 
tor.  Editor  &  Publisher,  C.  B.  Larra- 
bee,  managing  editor.  Printers’  Ink; 
Constance  Harris,  Providence  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin;  Major  J.  C. 
Shumberger,  Allentown  Morning  Call 
and  Evening  Chronicle;  Warren  R 
Roberts,  Auditor  General  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Joseph  R.  Stine,  chain  store 
operator. 

Under  the  direction  of  John  L. 
Stewart,  of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob- 
server  and  Reporter,  editors  will  ex¬ 
change  experiences  in  the  handling  of 
war  and  diplomatic  news,  and  reports 
will  be  presented  to  show  how  the 
newspapers  have  campaigned  to  keep 
the  United  States  out  of  war  at  any 
cost. 

At  the  advertising  session,  headed 
by  Frederick  R.  Long,  Chester  Times, 
ways  and  means  to  improve  advertis¬ 
ing  service  will  be  discussed. 

Several  publishers  will  advocate 
higher  subscription  rates  as  the  best 
means  to  offset  increased  operating 
costs,  it  is  understood. 

Problems  having  to  do  with  weekly 
newspapers  will  be  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  editors  and  publishers  from 
this  field  under  the  direction  of 
Joseph  C.  Graul,  Cambria  Dispatch, 
Portage. 

PAN-AMERICAN  EDITION 

Designed  to  foster  better  under¬ 
standing  among  the  people  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Jan.  1. 
printed  a  special  New  Year’s  edition 
dedicated  to  the  21  American  Re¬ 
publics.  The  edition  was  made  up  of  six 
rotogravure  sections,  four  pages  m 
full  color  carrying  the  coats-of-arnas 
of  the  American  nations  and  articl^ 
by  leading  North  and  South  Ameri- 
I.V-J1  newspapermen. 
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You  Don’t  Know  what  kind  of  a  line  composing 
machine  you  will  need  in  1945  —  or  next  year,  or  in 
1950.  That’s  why  the  new  Universal  Intertype  line 
composing  machine  was  developed. 


MIXER  or  NON-MIXER . . . 


which  machine 
will  you  need 
in  1945? 


NO-TURN  Magazine  Shift 

Magazines  are  shifted  automatically  on  the 
Universal  Intertype.  The  operator  simply 
sets  a  convenient  control  knoh,  as  shown 
in  the  picture  above.  Other  features  are: 

1.  Convertible— non-mixer  or  mixer. 

2.  Combination  text  and  display  equipment. 

3.  Magazines  are  interchangeable  on  other 
Intertypes. 

4.  Finger-flip  changes  of  type  on  non-mixer 
machines. 

5.  Automatic  mixer  font  selection— or  non¬ 
mixer  font  distinguishes 

6.  Automatic  channel  entrance  operation. 

7.  Automatic  safety  devices. 

8.  Improved  Mat -Traffic  Light. 


The  Universal  72-90  Intertype  can  be  bought  today 
as  a  NON-MIXER  and  then,  later— at  any  time  in 
the  future  —  it  can  be  converted  into  a  MIXER.  Or 
a  72-90  mixer  can  be  converted  into  a  non-mixer. 
Either  conversion  can  be  made  in  your  own  com¬ 
posing  room  —  quickly  —  for  only  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  trading  out  one  machine  against  the  other. 
Thus  Intertype  again  pioneers  with  interchange¬ 
able,  convertible  machines  —  just  as  we  pioneered 
years  ago  with  the  interchangeable,  convertible 
Standardized  Intertype. 

These  are  days  of  constant  changes.  Look  to  the 
future  when  buying  composing  machines.  Write  to 
Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  for  more  details. 


NEW  UNIVERSAL  INTERTYPE 

lETON  BOLD  AND  BEX 
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Reward  Drivers 
For  Outstanding 
Safety  Record 

Dallas  News  Carriers  Gk> 

10,000.000  ^^es  Without 
Major  Accident 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Recognition  of  a  safety  record  of 
10,000,000  miles  in  four  years  without 
a  major  accident  was  recently  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  contract  motor  carriers 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  at  the 
fotirth  annual  safety  dinner  given  by 
the  News  and  the  Harry  I.  Maxon  In¬ 
surance  Agency. 

Words  of  commendation  for  the 
outstanding  record  made  by  the  men 
who  drive  9,000  miles  each  morning 
between  2  and  6  o’clock,  covering  a 
great  square  boimded  by  Gaines- 
^e,  Texarkana,  Lufkin,  Austin  and  ^  employes. 
Abilene,  were  expressed  by  Dallas 
Safety  officials  and  in  messages  re¬ 
ceived  from  circulation  managers 
throughout  the  country  and  from  the 
National  Safety  Coimcil. 

Cosh  Awards  Givan 
Cash  awards  and  safety  buttons 
were  presented  to  the  29  carriers  with 
a  record  of  no  accidents.  The  carriers 
made  their  record  while  driving  dur¬ 
ing  the  bad  hours  of  the  night,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fred  Hickbsan,  chief  of  the 
state  highway  patrol,  who  pointed  out 
that  although  drivers  were  not  meet¬ 
ing  as  much  traffic,  it  was  the  worst 
conditions. 

G.  B.  Dealey,  president  of  the  News 
and  guiding  head  of  the  paper’s  safety 
record,  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
safety  program  of  the  newspaper  be 
used  as  a  pattern  by  other  industries. 

The  suggestion  that  drivers  never 
start  on  a  run  when  tired  was  made 
by  Harry  I.  Maxon,  who  added  that 
now  the  drivers  had  made  a  splendid 
record  they  were  “on  the  spot”  to 
keep  it  clean. 

Joining  with  Jack  Estes,  News  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  in  offering  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  drivers  were  mes¬ 
sages  from  W.  H.  Cabieron,  managing 
director.  National  Safety  Council; 

Don  R.  Davis,  ICMA  president; 

Walter  M.  Dear,  ANPA  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  James  W.  Brown,  president  of 
Editor  &  Publisher;  and  scores  of 
circulation  managers  throughout  the 
coimtry. 


dilation.  Contests  are  used  for 
Watertown  carriers  as  well  as  those 
in  rural  areas.  A  constant  check  is 
kept  of  new  families  moving  to  the 
city  and  the  boys  receive  these  names 
as  quickly  as  possible.  This  method 
has  proved  to  be  effective,  in  that  it 
has  helped  to  curb  “summer  slump” 
and  to  increase  home  delivery. 

Personalized  Greetings 
PERSONALIZING  a  Christmas  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  daily  subscribers  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune-Telegram  by  1,000 
carrier-salesmen  was  the  Yuletide 
promotion  featured  by  that  newspaper. 
Original  in  design,  with  a  newspaper 
service  theme  verse,  a  drawing  of  a 
typical  carrier  on  his  route,  and  the 
signature  of  the  carrier,  the  greetings 
were  delivered  Christmas  Day  in 
sealed  envelopes  to  homes  of  all  sub¬ 
scribers  serv^  by  ihe  carrier  organi¬ 
zation.  Ideas  for  the  Christmas  card 
were  submitted  in  a  cash  prize  con¬ 
test  conducted  among  Tribune-Tele- 


Has  43%  Increase 
CONSTANT  solicitation  throughout  its 
trading  territory  has  resulted  in  a 
43%  increase  in  circulation  over  a 
six-year  period  for  the  Watertown 
(Wis.)  Daily  Times,  according  to 
G.  W.  PoNATH,  circulation  manager. 
By  keeping  everlastingly  at  it,  the 
Times  has  boosted  its  coverage  in 
rural  areas  and  in  small  towns  sur- 
roimding  Watertown.  About  80%  of 
its  gain  has  been  made  in  this  sector. 
Iliis  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Ponath 
and  his  staff  have  neglected  city  cir- 


Oldtime  Newsboys  Score 
DETROIT  Old  Newsboys  Goodfellows 
again  top  the  list  of  Christmas  char¬ 
ity  activities,  raising  $164,522.  The 
campaign  was  the  most  successful  in 
history,  bringing  cheer  to  70,000  poor 
children,  according  to  Joseph  B. 
ScoLARO,  publishers’  representative 
and  1939  president  of  the  Detroit 
Goodfellows.  Other  groups  partici¬ 
pating  helped  to  swell  the  fund  by 
nearly  $10,000  more  than  the  original 
quota  of  $155,000.  Of  the  total  amoimt, 
$70,817  was  collected  by  the  sale  of 
Detroit  newspapers  by  former  news¬ 
boys. 

In  Chicago,  nearly  $4,000  was  raised 
through  the  sale  of  evening  papers 
by  oldtime  newsboys.  Lansing.  Mich., 
Old  Newsboys  reported  excellent  re¬ 
sults  from  the  sale  of  papers.  At 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  the  News’  Empty 
Stocking  Fund  was  materially  aided 
by  newsboys,  headed  by  veteran  Joe 
Henry,  termed  “the  yellingest  feller 
in  North  Carolina.”  Five  Springfield 
and  Northampton,  Mass.,  newspapers 
on  Dec.  23  gave  their  newsboys  reg¬ 
ular  allotments  of  papers  without 
charge.  Four  hundred  newspaper 
bovs  were  guests  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  at  a 
Christmas  turkey  dinner.  Carriers  of 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register  pre¬ 
sented  their  circulation  manager,  J.  O. 
Stuardi,  with  a  Christmas  present  of 
197  news  orders,  one  from  each  car¬ 
rier. 

Pittsburgh  Old  Newsboys,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  broke 
all  records  with  their  annual  charity 
drive  Dec.  13.  Sales  totaled  $11,934.61, 
nearly  $4,000  over  that  of  last  year. 
The  proceeds  of  the  drive  go  to  the 
Children’s  Hospital. 


Has  Prediction 
Contest  on 
Year's  Events 

Berkshire  Eagle  Soys 
New  Year's  Forecasts 
Bore  Readers 

Convinced  that  New  Year’s  predic¬ 
tions  by  bank  presidents.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  officials  and  industrialists 
were  as  boring  to  readers  as  to  edi¬ 
tors,  the  news  staff  of  the  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a 
year  ago  presented  its  first  annual 
prediction  contest  for  the  public  at 
large. 

Contest  results  were  annoimced 
Jan.  1,  1940. 

A  dozen  questions,  ranging  from 
Hitler’s  possible  demise  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  Duchess  of  Windsor’s  be¬ 
coming  a  mother,  were  concocted  by 
the  staff  at  the  last  minute  and  car¬ 
ried  cold  in  the  Monday,  Jan.  2,  1939, 
edition.  The  list  was  run  again  two 
days  later,  still  without  advance 
ballyhoo,  and  the  deadline  for  entries 
was  set  for  the  following  Saturday, 
the  seventh. 

Three  Prizes 

The  Eagle  offered  three  prizes,  $25, 
$15  and  $10.  Despite  the  complete 
lack  of  buildup,  370  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived,  representing  slightly  more 
than  1%%  of  the  circulation.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  neighboring 
college  presidents  and  reputed  au¬ 
thorities  on  world  affairs  who  were 
especially  invited  to  stick  out  their 
famous  necks,  'Jie  entry  list  repre¬ 
sented  completely  unsolicited  interest. 
The  great  Wk  of  the  answers  came 
from  the  man  on  the  street — and  from 
his  wife,  his  son  and  his  daughter. 

As  the  most  surprising  result  of  the 
contest,  the  first  and  second  prizes 
were  won  by  17-year-old  students  at 
the  local  high  school,  a  boy  and  a 
girl.  First  prize  went  to  Bruce  Hains- 
worth,  son  of  a  Pittsfield  bank  official. 
The  youth  scored  11  correct  answers 
out  of  a  possible  12.  Only  a  quarter 


of  a  point  below  him  was  Louisa 
Daily,  a  junior  at  the  high  school. 

The  winner  guessed  right  on  all 
the  prophecies  requiring  status  quo 
answers:  that  Hitler,  Stalin  and 
Mussolini  would  stay  in  power;  Cham¬ 
berlain  would  still  be  prime  minister 
of  Great  Britain;  Daladier  would  still 
be  premier  of  France;  the  status  of 
the  Duchess  of  Windsor  would  remain 
imchanged;  the  railroads  would  be 
independent  and  broke;  the  CIO  and 
AFL  would  still  be  at  odds;  Joe  Louis 
would  be  world’s  heayyweight  cham¬ 
pion,  and  Pittsfield’s  mayor  would  be 
re-elected. 

He  also  predicted  that  Germany 
would  annex  Memel,  Franco  would 
win  the  Spanish  War,  and  that  the 
Yankees  would  oppose  Cincinnati  in 
the  World  Series.  His  one  miss  came, 
unfortunately,  on  the  most  important 
question  of  the  twelve.  He  said  there 
would  be  no  new  war. 

The  Eagle  contest  editors  say,  in 
making  up  a  ballot,  it  is  more  ^ec- 
tive  to  list  a  number  of  possibilities, 
any  one  of  which  can  be  answered 
merely  by  checking,  than  to  furnish 
nothing  more  than  a  blank  line  to 
work  on. 

There  is  also  one  final  hint,  this 
primarily  for  the  composing  room. 
The  ballot  should  be  printed,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  a  comer  of  a  page,  thus  al¬ 
lowing  the  ballot-snipper  to  cut  it  out 
in  two  snips  instead  of  the  four  re¬ 
quired  if  the  ballot  is  inside.  And 
it  is  well,  too,  if  the  copy  on  ffie  back 
doesn’t  happen  to  be  Ae  comic  page 
or  some  other  favorite  reading  matter. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  DATA 

With  its  Dec.  14  issue  World’s  Press 
News,  London  trade  weekly,  carried 
a  24-page  South  African  Supplement, 
a  marketing  survey  of  South  Africa. 


VALUATIONS 

Goodwill  and  Physical  Assets 
Taxes  •  Accounting 
Confidential  Negotiations 

Van  Benthaysen,  Cryttall  &  Co. 

Newspaper  Consultants 

70  Pine  Street^  New  York 


CIRCULATION 

JOBS 

are  opening  up  on  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  with  the 
advent  of  the  annual  ABC  audit 
now  being  conducted  on  most 
papers. 

If  you  seek  a  circulation  job 
or  wish  to  improve  your  present 
position,  act  now  to  register  with 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Person¬ 
nel  Service,  thus  making  you 
available  for  these  jobs. 

Complete  details  will  be  found 
in  box  at  bottom  of  page  47. 


Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  has 
served  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  employers  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  capable  employes — 
men  recommended  because  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 

Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  press 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


Write  or  wire — 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

James  C  Kiper,  Director 

35  I.  Waekar  Driva,  Chicago,  III. 

A  nstioB-wida  non-profit  Mrrioo  tnp- 
portod  by  Sigma  Delta  Ohi,  Pretoaalen- 
al  JonmalUtk  rratomity. 


“Calm ...  Eh,  Skipper?” 

Old  sea  rovers  who  waited  for 
days  for  a  breeze  to  fill  the 
sails  could  do  nothing  but  wait. 

A  "calm"  isn't  unusual  in  circu¬ 
lation,  either,  but  wise  skippers 
usually  chart  a  course  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  steer  around  sea¬ 
sonal  slumps  and  the  uncertain 
elements  in  the  sea  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  development. 

Our  experience  in  judging  the 
trade  winds  and  cross  currents 
of  circulation  covers  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  We  would  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  supply 
this  experience  to  you. 

An  inquiry  does  not  incur  the 
slightest  obligation. 


WHITLUCK 

AND  COMPANY 

CNXrS  SIMPSON  4  NSSOCIATCS 


333  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO 


DIRECT  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 


EflPective  February  18,  1940 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

becomes  the  25th  member  newspaper  to  distribute 

THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE 

- • - 

Another  great  metropolitan  newspaper  has  joined  forces  with  THIS  WEEK, 
the  Big  City  Magazine. 

This  Week  is  proud  to  welcome  The  Seattle  Times  as  a  worthy  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  roster  of  nationally- famous  newspapers.  And  proud  to  add 
Seattle,  America’s  19th  largest  retail  center,  to  its  advertising  coverage 
of  America’s  key  markets. 

A  look  back  over  the  5  years  since  THIS  WEEK  began  tells  an  impressive 
story  of  its  fast-growing  popularity  with  both  publishers  and  public. 

Starting  with  21  member-newspapers  in  1935,  THIS  WEEK  today  has  25, 
from  Coast  to  Coast.  Starting  with  4,000,000  circulation,  THIS  WEEK 
today  has  more  than  5,750,000— an  increase  explained  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  gains  of  its  original  papers,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  new  ones. 

Five  years  ago,  THIS  WEEK’S  publishers  had  the  theory  that  the  big-city 
family  would  welcome  a  national  magazine  of  first-run  fiction  and  top¬ 
flight  features  with  their  Sunday  newspaper.  Today,  independent  reader 
surveys  in  over  40,000  homes  have  turned  that  theory  into  fact  .  .  . 

The  figures  show  that  THIS  WEEK  is  read  regularly  in  95%  of  the  homes 
it  enters— by  an  average  of  2.7  persons  per  home. 
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Skott  “Takai. 


WHEN  THE  LATE  Robert  A.  Gos- 
horn,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
answered  “30”  a  year  or  so  ago  many 
stories  of  his  colorful  personality  and 
long  career  were  exchanged  among 
old  timers.  “Doc,”  as  he  was  known 
to  everybody,  covered  city  hall  and 
the  penitentiary  in  old  Allegheny,  now 
Pittsburgh’s  northside,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  stretch. 

Most  of  the  daily  grist  was  painfully 
routine  and  “Doc”  sometimes  took  it 
upon  himself  to  dress  it  up  a  little. 

While  strolling  along  F^eral  street 
one  morning  with  a  fellow  reporter 
they  stopped  to  read  the  caption  under 
the  gaudy  lithograph  in  a  store  win¬ 
dow.  It  advertised  Henry  Miller’s 
current  show,  “Tale  of  Two  Cities,” 
and  depicted  Sydney  Carton  on  the 
scaffold  making  his  famous  speech. 
When  the  two  reached  the  prison 
they  were  told  that  a  wife  murderer 
had  been  executed  that  morning. 

“Did  he  say  anything?”  queried  Doc. 
“No,”  replied  the  warden.  “Couldn’t 
speak  English.” 

Which  fact  did  not  deter  Doc  from 
having  him  say  in  the  Dispatch  next 
morning,  “It  is  a  better  deed  I  do 
than  I  have  ever  done.  It  is  a  better 
world  I  go  to  than  I  have  ever  known.” 

THERE’S  NOTHING  like  a  sense  of 
humor.  Bennie  Muth,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Mobile  Press 
Register,  who  also  writes  a  Sunday 
column,  “Strolling  Along  Auto  Row,” 
thought  he’d  pass  up  writing  his  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Sunday  before  New 
Year’s,  and  asked  the  boys  in  the  ad 
alley  to  fix  up  a  little  box — “Just 
‘Happy  New  Year  from  Ben  Muth,’ 
or  something  like  that.” 

When  the  proof  went  to  Bennie’s 
desk,  he  took  a  look,  started  to  mark 
it  “O.K.,”  and  then  took  another  and 
longer  look.  The  ad  alley  boys  had 
fixed  Jewish  Ben  Muth  up — they  had 
put  a  swastika  border  around  the  box. 

“They  think  they  can  make  me 
mad,”  laughed  Ben,  who  went  ahead, 
approved  the  copy,  and  let  the  box 
run  in  the  paper,  swastikas  and  all. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  unusual  New 
Year  greetings  presented  by  a  news¬ 
paper  was  that  of  the  weekly  Bridge¬ 
port  (Ill.)  Leader.  In  the  Dec.  28 
issue,  instead  of  using  a  page  of  filler. 
Publisher  Roy  Rucker  ran  a  blank 
page  with  only  three  lines  of  type  in 
the  center  saying: 

MAY  THE  NEW  YEAR  LIGHTEN 
YOI  R  WORRIES.  .  .WE  LIGHTENED 
OURS  THIS  WAY! 

IT  CONTINUES  to  happen: 

“Card  of  Thanks 

“We  want  to  thank  each  and  every 
one  who  assisted  in  any  way  in  the 
loss  of  Herman  Smith. 

“Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith  and  Family.” 

Benton  (Ky.)  Tribune  Democrat. 
■ 

Editok  &  PuBLiSHEK  will  Dav  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Tax  6.  Accounting  Service 

for  Newspapers, 
Advertising  & 
Publishing  Firms 

• 

Inquiries  Invited 

• 

C.  A.  PETERSEN  &  COMPANY 

55  West  42nA  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
LOnqacre  5-3939 


REVERSED  DECISION 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
versed  a  decision  by  St.  Joseph  County 
Superior  Court  which  had  granted 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  a  $638.65 
judgment  against  the  Indiana  state 
gross  income  tax  division.  Ruling  of 
the  lower  court  was  on  the  grounds 
that  the  state  had  collected  income  tax 
on  a  part  of  the  Tribune’s  revenue 
which  was  derived  from  interstate 
commerce.  Revenue  so  taxed  was 
about  12J/S%  of  the  Tribune’s  gross 
advertising  receipts.  In  its  ruling  the 
state  Supreme  court  held  that  the  in¬ 
come  on  which  the  action  was  based 
was  not  derived  from  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  “did  not  apply  an  rmcon- 
stitutional  burden  on  the  newspaper.” 
Contention  of  the  Tribxme,  now  the 
only  daily  operating  in  South  Bend, 
was  that  about  1214%  of  its  average 
daily  circulation  was  in  the  Michigan 


counties  of  Cass  and  Berrien  and  that 
this  circulation  was  a  large  factor  in 
negotiating  and  fixing  advertising  con¬ 
tracts. 

DARST  REAPPOINTED 

Tom  Darst,  former  San  Antonio 
Light  composing  room  foreman,  has 
returned  to  that  position,  succeeding 
the  late  Clyde  V.  Lancaster,  57.  Lan¬ 
caster  died  recently  following  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  which  he  was  struck  by  an 
automobile.  Darst  had  been  on  make¬ 
up  following  previous  service  as  fore¬ 
man. 

NEWSWRITraS'  SHOW 

The  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Newswriters  re¬ 
cently  presented  their  seventh  anntial 
show,  a  travesty  upon  the  city’s  poli¬ 
tical  life  and  a  lampoon  of  business, 
professional  and  political  bigwigs,  at 
the  Hendrick  Hudson  hotel. 


SUIT  DISMISSED 

Detroit,  Jan.  4 — The  $1,000,000  libel 
suit  filed  by  Rev.  Fr.  Charles  C. 
Coughlin,  famous  Michigan  “radio 
priest”  against  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
was  dismissed  here  today  by  Circuit 
Judge  Lester  S.  Moll.  Dismissal  ac- 
tion  was  filed  by  attorneys  represent¬ 
ing  Coughlin,  and  concurred  in  by 
the  daily,  the  stipulation  stating  the 
suit  had  been  settled  without  cost  to 
either  party. 

AGENCY  NAMES  V-Ps. 

Chicago,  Jan.  4 — H.  W.  Kastor  and  ■ 
Sons  Advertising  Company  annoimced  i 
today  the  appointment  of  Robert  G.  I 
Jennings  and  William  H.  Kearns  as  1 
vice-presidents  of  the  agency,  Mr.  I 
Jennings  is  in  charge  of  radio  in  the  I 
Chicago  office  and  Mr.  Kearns  is  ac-  | 
count  executive  for  Teel,  Proctor  &  ; 
Gamble  liquid  dentifrice.  [ 


I  ONE  resolution  that 
I  all  publishers  should 
I  encourage  circulation 
I  managers  to  make 


a 


nd  keep  in  1940  ^ 


— which  is  another  way  of  suggesting 
that  all  publishers  encourage  their  cir¬ 
culation  managers  to  join  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers'  Associ¬ 
ation! 

Helping  members  do  a  “better 
planned  circulation  job  .  .  .  with  less 
worry  and  confusion”  is  the  only  reason 
for  the  existence  of  I.  C.  M,  A.  This 
is  accomplished  by  pooling  ideas — by 
making  available  to  every  member,  the 
comhined  experiences  of  the  more  than 
600  circulation  managers  of  newspapers, 
large  and  small,  comprising  this  organ¬ 
ization. 


That  source  of  invaluable  information 
is  angniented  by  the  Annual  Book  of 
Proceedings — a  symposium  of  practical 
ideas  relating  to  ••very  conceivable  suh- 
j•‘ct  and  problem  which  circulation  man¬ 
agers  face  day  in  and  day  out.  And 
each  month,  news  relating  to  regulations, 
successful  promotions  and  the  many 
other  phases  of  circulation  operations, 
is  brought  to  members  by  the  I.  C.  M.  A. 
OITicial  Bulletin. 

So  urge  your  circulation  manager  to 
enjoy  the  many  benefits  of  I.  C,  M.  A. 
membership  this  year.  Suggest  to  him 
that  he  join  NOW.  It  will  be  the  best 
move  B(  )TH  of  vou  can  make  in  1940. 


For  complete  information,  write  L.  W .  McFetridge, 
Secretary -Treasurer,  “The  World,’*  Tulsa,  Okla. 


inTEHilHTinnHL  cibculbtioil 
IWnHGERS'  associBTion 


ACTIVE  OFFICES  IN 

Tulsa  Birmingham  Cleveland  Toronto  CIneinnatl  Flint  Dallas  Roeh^ster  Oakland  |•ck*onvllk 


♦  ❖  ♦  4>  ❖  ❖  ❖  ❖  ♦  4*  ♦  ❖  4*  ♦> 

LOCALS 

♦  ❖  +  *:♦  ❖  ❖  4-  ❖  ❖  4-  ❖  ❖  4>  4-  ❖  4  I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hanson,  Dar- 
dcnolla  Williams  and  Jean  Brenne- 
man  spent  the  armistice  week-end  in 
Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Dirksen  of  Minne- 
anolis  nsited  last  week  with  .  her 


Reader 

Interest 


LOCALS 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Balmcr  of 
Pipestone,  Minnesota,  visited  over 
week  end  with  Mrs.  Bahner’s  j 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McGovi 
Charity  Pall,  Friday,  Nov.  21.  C 
iMB’ce.  ?Iusic  by  Dick  Mills  Orel 
I  Benefit  St.  Jo  Hospital. 

|u  the  Circus”  is  the  name  of 
|v  sponsored  at  the  Paramount 
I  Litclificld  Parent-Teacher  ass 
In  this  Friday  and  Satuiday.  ^ 
I'ciation  is  using  this  means  la 


A.  A.  U.  W. 


Fortnightly  Club 
Mrs.  R,  V  Scallin  was  1 


Six  Big-Name  Writers 


•^KATHLEEN  NORRIS 
■^GRANTLAND  RICE 
^DREW  PEARSON 


•^GEN.  HUGH  JOHNSON 
■^H.  I.  PHILLIPS 
•^ROBERT  S.  ALLEN 


NOW  in  WNU  Country  Weeklies! 


iCiatxon  IS  using  this  means  ^  j  ^littees  were  given.  Mrs.  J.  Van  members  of  the  Dakota 
e  money  for  the  school  rather ,  chairman  of  the  program  com-  Phreno  Cosmian  staff  at  a 
1  stage  a  carnival  as  has  been  the  j  presented  the  programs  for  ncr  in  their  home,  715  Vves 

om  in  the  past.  They  will  also  i  year.  Avenue.  Mrs.  Robinson, 

candv  in  the  lobby  on  these  _ 


where  they  purchased 
equipment  for  tho  cafe. 


additional 


candy  in  the  lobby  on  these  ' 

z. , 

ee  your  doctor  for  advice  and 
u.s>  for  the  medicine  he  adv 
eo  pharmacists.  Scallin  Drug' 
N.  Main  St. 

T.  and  Mrs.  Lauritz  Miller  \ 
elatives  in  Yankton  over  the  > 
and  took  in  the  Wcslcyan-Y 
game. 

.'r.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Sparks  wil 
TTuo  the.  end  of  this  week  after, 
iting  their  daughter,  Betty  Jo, 


Miss  Margie  McCawlcy  spent  the  »  freshman  at  Adrian  college, 
week-end  visiting  relatives  in  Rapid  Mich.  The  occasion  of  the 

it  was  the  observance  of  Bettyi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Freebum  of  birtliday. 

Watertown,  formerly  of  Beauman,  Askew  will  play  for  the 

Iowa  were  Sunday  guests  at  the  home  Dreamland  Sat^ 

of  their  uncle  and  aunt,  -Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Herman  Schultz.  Rol>bins,  head  of 

Mrs.  Mildred  Mayer  and  son  Har-  department  of  speech  at  Dakota  i 
old  of  Yankton  arrived  the  forepart  University,  accompanied 

of  the  week  to  make  their  home  in  Njberg  and  Jerry  Miche 

Mitchell.  Harold  W^ll  make  his  home  members  of  D.  W.  U.  s 

with  the  E.  N.  Clemans  family  and  ^oo^^all  team,  and  J.  E.  Chapi 
attend  senior  high.  Mrs.  Mayer  reporter,  left  late 

will  care  for  the  two  small  children  of  (Thursday)  afternoon  for  Iowa 
Dr.  Russell.  where  they  will  attend  the  H( 

Mrs.  Florence  Leo  of  Estelline  was  ^»th  Minnesota  oni 


Prof.  Buren  C.  Robbins,  head  of 
department  of  speech  at  Dakota 


t  Big-name!  Big-time!  Big-interest!  They're 
all  of  that,  these  six  star  writers.  And 

now  . .  .  for  the  first  time,  they’re  all  writing 

. 

for  WNU  country  weeklies  .  .  .  regularly! 

Think  of  the  powerful  pull  of  this 
famous  sextette  on  the  reader  interest  of 
small  town  and  rural  families.  An  inter¬ 
est  already  tops,  for  only  the  country 

weekly  brings  to  these  folk  the  vital, 

always  interesting  home-town  news.  Add 

both  together  .  .  .  the  gravitational  pull  of  the  local. 


personal  chronicles 
big-name  appeal  of 
Grantland  Rice, 
H.  I.  Phillips.  Drew 


and  the  inevitable, 
Kathleen  Norris, 
Gen.  Hugh  Johnson, 
Pearson  and  Robert 


where  they  will  attend  the  II( 
coming  game  with  Minnesota  oni 


MOHE  FOR  YOUR  MOXEY 

tf  estern  ISewspaiwr  Union  is  the  more- 
for-y our -money  way  to  use  country  week¬ 
lies.  Because  ...  (1)  the  stveep  and  power 
of  ff 'estern  NeivsjHiper  Union’s  2,900 
newspa[)ers  make  for  intensive,  complete- 
community  coverage  of  your  small  totvn 
and  rural  markets  ...  (2)  this  is  the  de¬ 
cisive  way  to  promote  rural  dealer  confi¬ 
dence  and  good-will ...  (3)  lU estern  Netvs- 
paper  Union’s  29  sectional  groups  enable 
you  to  concentrate  your  advertising  in 
picked  territories  ...  (4)  IF  estern  News- 
imper  Union  rates  are  in  line  with  national 
publication  rate  standards.  Get  the  details. 


RDAMA 


S.  Allen.  The  sum  of  them?  Reader  interest  PLUS! 
^  Th  is  equation  of  extra 

^  reader  interest  means  c.r- 

T  A  tra  sales  influence . . .  small  ^ 

town  and  rural  sales  PLUS ! 


:s  occurred  I  | 

)ast  week.  |  | 

Ikins, 

n.  N.  Watkins, '  ^  In  the  bridge  games  for  t 

.when  the  car  i  Community  Womens  Club  Mrs.  Hentges  of  Farmer, 

ling,  driven  by!  ^  croup  of  members  of  tho  Jack  Tobin  anti  Mrs.  Harr> 

sd  with  one  I  .  Women’s  club  of  Mitchell  were  awarded  p 

Icrus.  Ihe  ac-  ^  Elk’s  clu’o  Friday  after-  _ ^ _ 

!  intcrscetion^of ;  Steve  Ptak  Presid- '  ^ 

't.  Miss  Wat-i’"^*  presented  ajBUvilULZ  rUMLKAL 

ic’r  home  where  |  travalogue  on  “Gardens  of  Eastern  |  SUNDAY  AFTEl 


icr  home  where 
a  doctor, 
i.ght,  Harold  R 


United  States  and  the  Cities  of  Mon-  j 
.trt'al  and  Quebec.”  He  illustrated  l 


ing  hit  by  a  hit  with  motion  pictures.  j  Funeral  services  for  The 

i-rding  his*  mo-  meeting  of  November  17th  wdll  |  Bucholz  were  held  Sunday 

and  Main  charge  of  Mrs.  Emil  Holzhaus- 1  at  the  Seventh  Day  Adventl 


ruler,  headlight  speak  on  “The  Role  of  j  with  Elder  A..  V.  Rhodes 

motorcyvlc  was  ^  German  Woman  Today.”  1  president  of  the  state,  o; 

t  of  about  $25  - T—  l  Broadbent  funeral  lit 

■  ■  vnaor'.ents. 


I’AnJtnfK  f 
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seems  to  trouble  many  of  the  local  a  belly  laugh.  We  were  delighted 
M  p  ^PAPPR  PR  T  T  N  England  newspapers  outside  of  when  the  page  first  appeared  last 

ti  VV  O  *  **  *  !-•  >✓  1  X  Ky  i  X  Ky  XI  Boston.  It  is  quite  effectively  an-  year  and  hoped  it  would  become  an 

«  P  T  p  \J^  swered  in  their  behalf  by  a  bulletin  annual  custom.  Promotion  Director 

£1  £■  V  1  £i  W  just  issued  by  the  New  England  News-  W.  E.  Dempster  tells  us  that  is  now 

Tt  T  <1  TRVTK  papers  Advertising  Bureau,  “The  the  idea.  The  page  ran  not  only  in 

New  England  Market  and  Its  Daily  the  Herald  Tribune  but  also  in  the 

Newspapei's.”  There  is  no  attempt  in  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Philadelphia 

Merchandising  Calendar  fatherless  family  in  moderate  circum-  this  study  to  under-rate  the  impor-  Bulletin.  It’s  the  kind  of  page  read- 

THE  first  applause  of  the  year  goes  stances,  the  award  will  enable  her  to  tance  or  the  influence  of  the  Boston  ers  want  to  keep,  always  a  test  of  a 

to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  a  enter  college  when  she  is  ready.  After  newspapers,  but  there  is  a  sound  and  good  reader  promotion.  And  we’ll 


splendid  retail  promotion,  a  retailer’s  the  Fair,  the  toys  are  distributed  well-argued  attempt  to  assign  to  the  wager  lots  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 

merchandising  calendar.’  Here  is  among  underprivileged  children  in  15  Boston  newspapers  their  relative  im-  advertising  agencies  would  appreciate 

something  every  retailer  needs  to  help  charitable  organizations.  portance  in  the  advertiser’s  desire  to  a  reprint  of  it,  perhaps  in  booklet 

plan  intelligent  store  promotions  “The  Fair,”  writes  Promotion  Man-  reach  and  sell  all  of  New  England.  The  form.  Next  year,  maybe? 

throughout  the  year.  So  far  as  we  ager  Mary  Rice  Anderson,  “has  a  material  is  so  well  put  together  that 

know  the  only  calendar  of  its  kind  two-fold  purpose — to  further  hand-  we  doubt  whether  any  of  the  Boston  ond  Inere 

now  available  is  One  put  out  by  the  craft  among  school  children  and  to  en-  papers  coxild  find  anything  to  criticize  THE  Christian  Science  Monitor  sends 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa-  courage  among  them  the  true  spirit  of  in  it.  Chir  only  suggestion  is  that  if  out  a  broadside  of  heroic  size — it 

tion.  The  Inquirer’s  calendar  has  an  Christmas  giving.  With  no  ballyhoo  published  in  a  booklet  that  opened  at  quite  covers  our  desk — reporting  how 

advsmtage  for  Hiiladelphia  mer-  commercialism,  the  Tennessean  has  the  side  rather  than  the  top,  and  il-  it  is  “a  local  paper  to  merchants  in 

chants,  however,  in  that  it  lists  events  up  through  it  immeasurable  lustrated  with  a  few  maps  and  charts,  881  cities  from  coast  to  coast.”  A  most 


goodwill.” 

Treasure  Hunt 


would  have  been  more  impressive. 

More  Than  Trifles 

ICach  year,  as  Christmas  spirit  lirews. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  rifles 


of  special  local  importance  to  them.  goodwill.  would  have  been  more  impressive.  impressive  job. 

The  calendar  is  a  handsome  job  of  „  *  a/r  m.  t  -n  Cincinnati  Enquirer  deserves  a 

photo-lithography.  Each  page  car-  Treasure  Hunt  More  Than  Tntles  hand  for  a  year-end  page  about  its 

ries  a  picture  of  the  Inquirer  tower  FROM  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  comes  the  re-  **  Christmas  spmt  brews,  advertising  leadership.  A  brag  page, 

and  a  brief  advertising  message  and,  port  of  a  clever  little  promotion  gag  xhe  dafly  annals”  of  tiiV^news*^'  gives  most  promotion 

of  course,  the  Inquirer’s  slug  and  pulled  by  the  Highland  Echo,  a  weekly  To  find  the  year’s  outstanding  trifles.  departmente  an  awf^  headache,  this 

telephone  number.  ’The  calendar  lists  published  in  the  Vancouver  territory,  n.^rts  tliat  strike  a  merrv  nnte  virtue  of  simplicity  both  in 

all  events  of  national  merchandising  For  several  weeks,  the  Echo  staged  a  That  swap  the  dismal  for  the  dafter,  statement  and  in  tyxie  design, 
interest,  such  as  Tea  Week,  Retail  Treasure  Hunt  that  went  over  big  And  bring  to  our  collective  throat  The  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald  is  pub- 

Fumiture  Week.  Better  Homes  Week  with  readers  and  advertisers.  Local  warming  touch  of  Christmas  laughter,  fishing  a  series  of  page  advertisement 

and  so  on.  It  lists  also  important  merchants  who  advertise  in  the  paper  1  hus,  with  a  page  headed  Moments  promoting  Andersonarea,  which  is 

dates  and  anniversaries  that  may  sug-  co-operated  with  special  window  dis-  up  of  Anderson  and  Madison 


ries  a  picture  of  the  Inquirer  tower  FROM  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  comes  the  re-  “  Christmas  spmt  brews, 

and  a  brief  advertising  message  and,  port  of  a  clever  little  promotion  gag  xhe  daily  annals  of  the  news 

of  course,  the  Inquirer’s  slug  and  pulled  by  the  Highland  Echo,  a  weekly  To  find  the  year’s  outstanding  trifles, 

telephone  number.  The  calendar  lists  published  in  the  Vancouver  territory.  Rgpor,,  that  strike  a  merry  note 
all  events  of  national  merchandising  For  several  weeks,  the  Echo  staged  a  That  swap  the  dismal  for  the  dafter, 
interest,  such  as  Tea  Week,  Retail  Treasure  Hunt  that  went  over  big  And  bring  to  our  collecti^  throat 
Furniture  Week,  Better  Homes  Week  with  readers  and  advertisers.  Local  ,  °  C  ristmas  laught 

and  so  on.  It  lists  also  important  merchants  who  advertise  in  the  paper  1  hus,  with  a  page  headed  Mome 


dates  and  anniversaries  that  may  sug-  co-operated  with  special  window  dis-  j  v  uiade  up  ot  Anderson  and  Madison 

gest  retail  promotions  and  gives  the  plays  and  by  offering  prizes.  Each  Nero  York  Herald  Tribune  counties.  Each  is  devoted  to  a  dif- 

weather  record  of  the  corresponding  copy  of  the  paper  was  numbered.  If  its  readers  with  what  we  m^t  ferent  phase  of  the  area’s  mercantile 

day  of  1939.  We  should  have  thought  the  reader’s  number  corresponded  call  one  of  the  finest  promotion  and  commercial  fife,  promoting,  for 

that  the  Inquirer  could  have  taken  a  with  the  number  posted  by  participat-  d(^  by  any  newspaper  any-  example,  furniture,  women’s  ready- 

chance  and  predicted  the  weather  for  ing  merchant,  the  reader  claimed  the  The  page  gathers  together  113  to-wear,  shoes,  etc.  Merchants’ 

this  year  with  the  aid  of  some  re-  prize  offered  by  that  merchant.  Be-  of  1939,  items  cal-  names  are  lUted,  and  they  welcome 

liable  farmer’s  almanac,  but  evidently  fore  you  try  to  pull  a  similar  stunt,  ®^l®f®d  to  bring  a  smile,  a  chuckle  or  the  idea^ 

the  merchants  thought  that  last  year’s  however,  it  might  be  advisable  to  get  ~  - 

weather  would  suit  them  better.  Jim  Farley’s  approval. 


Toys  in  Tennessee 
ONE  things  we  did  not  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cuss  at  all  this  holiday  season  is 


Jim  Farley’s  approval. 

Ah/  There,  Florida! 

COMES  this  season  of  the  year  and 
our  thoughts  drift  inevitably  to 


Christmas  promotions.  There  are  so  more  richly  endowed  tl^ 

many  of  them  staged  by  newspapers  New  York  with  warmth  and  sunshine. 

everywhere  over  the  country,  and  ^  vHv®  P,  PPW  , 

they  are  all  so  uniformly  good,  it  is  Sar<^ota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tnbune  s  an- 
hardly  possible  to  do  them  adequate  PPp\  mml-away  edition  to  make  us 


justice  within  the  confines  of  this 
column.  But  one  Christmas  promo¬ 
tion  you  should  know  about  before 
the  holiday  season  dims  in  your  mem¬ 
ory.  That  is  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean’s  Toycrafter  Fair,  held  this  sea¬ 
son  for  the  third  successive  year.  A 


think  of  that  sim-soaked  paradise. 
But  if  the  edition  did  as  go^  a  job 
with  others  as  it  did  with  us,  par- 
ticvdarly  if  the  others  have  more  of 
the  folding  type  of  money  than  we 
have,  Sarasota  is  in  for  a  good  season. 

“The  mail-away  edition,”  explains 


simple  goodwill  promotion,  we  think  Projection  Manager  E.  E.  Naugle,  “is 
it  is  unique  and  we  know  it  is  highly  annual  effort  to  attract  winter 

effective  visitors.  Copies  are  sent  to  prospec- 

The  Fair  is  an  exhibit  of  toys  made  tjve  visitore  by  advert^rs  and  resi- 
entirely  by  school  children  under  16  This  year  s  mad-away  edition 

in  competition  for  90  small  cash  prizes  ^  couponed  ad  addre^d  to 

and  two  scholarship  awards.  This  year.  Northern  r^dere  by  the  Penney 
over  3.000  toys  were  entered.  They  stores.  It  offered  down  pillows  and 
ranged  from  simple,  crude  little  play-  ®  record  number  of  them. 


things  to  elaborately  furnished  doll  *t  PnalrmH 
houses.  In  fact,  it  was  a  doll  house  ^ 

that  won  one  of  the  scholarships  this  Boston  all  there  is  to  New  England 
year  for  a  12-year-old  girl  who  wants  or  is  there  a  New  England  outside 
to  be  an  architect.  Daughter  of  a  Boston,  too?  That  is  a  question  that 


thousand 

EYES- 

ifet  even 
often  Taiif 

fo  Sefi  ihe. 

SWATTER, 


A  famous  Kansas  editor  once  said 
that  a  good  reporter  or  an  investiga* 
live  editor  should  have  as  many 
eyes  as  a  fly — and  a  bunch  of  ’em 
alivays  open. 

Well — despite  his  faults,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fly  DOES  have  an  astounding 
visual  mechanism,  made  up  of  in¬ 
finitesimal  indi\idual  eyes,  all  of  them  functioning.  Yet  even  this 
super-multiplied  capacity  for  seeing  everything  that  happens  isn’t  quite 
enough.  The  swatter  slaps  ’em  down,  occasionally. 

Those  who  operate  today  in  the  fields  of  newspaper  making,  adver¬ 
tising,  market  analysis,  planning  sales  campaigns  in  distant  areas  of 
the  I'nited  States  and  Canada.  KNOWING — not  guessing  on  the  basis 
of  outmoded  data — about  coverage,  character  of  population,  industrial 
and  farming  status,  trade  areas,  retail  outlets — would  miss  much  even 
if  they  had  a  thousand  eyes,  always  alert. 

Editor  &  Pi:blisher  long  ago  realized  this — conceived  the  idea  and 
issued  every  year,  as  an  ADDED  feature  of  the  52-times-a-year  service, 
its  market  guide.  Alert  eyes  across  the  map — in  all  cities,  towns, 
villages,  trade  frontiers,  feed  a  huge  editorial  staff  with  FACTS — live 
facts.  Multiply  a  thousand  eyes  by  many  times  that,  and  you  have 
some  conception  of  the  infallible  vision  of  MARKET  GUIDE.  Your 
own  eyes  are  fallible — the  “swatter”  of  carelessness  and  of  obsolete 
data  lays  you  low  at  some  critical  moment. 

When  yon  subscribe  to  Editor  &  Pi  blisher,  you  automatically  re¬ 
ceive  the  MARKET  GUIDE  for  1940.  Eyes  that  NEVER  SLEEP  are 
at  work  for  yon. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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1  his  is  NwNL's  oAth 
Annual  Financial  State¬ 
ment  advertisement,  a;>- 
pearinfc  in  leading  news¬ 
papers  (issues  of  Jan.  2, 3, 
or  4)  and  in  Time  mag¬ 
azine,  out  Jun.  1 1. 


A  REPORT 

and  a  PROMISE 


A  YEAR  has  ended,  and  another  hemin.  In 
our  eonntry,  blessed  with  jK'aee,  we  have  con¬ 
tinued  about  our  daily  work.  Part  of  the  fruits 
of  that  work  have  Ir'cii  placed,  as  in  ])ast  years, 
in  the  hands  of  the  .\meriean  life  insurance 
companies,  who  are  custodians  of  a  large  share  of 
the  personal  se«-urity  of  64  million  imlieyholders 
and  their  beneficiaries.  The  care  with  which  these 
funds  are  invested  has  made  the  words  “life 
insurance”  .synonymous  with  “security.”  North¬ 
western  National  Life  submits  its  ooth  Annual 
Financial  Statement  herewith.  As  in  past  years, 
this  is  the  first  complete  and  final  life  insurance 
balance  sheet  to  be  published.  .\.sk  your  banker,  or 
some  other  qualified  person,  to  give  you  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  intrinsic  .soundness  of  this  Company’s 
investment  metho<is  and  management  practices. 
Now,  as  to  the  future.  Because  a  life  insurance 
comj)any  must  i)lan  not  for  months  or  years,  but 
for  generations,  N^’NL  will  <‘ontinue  to  manage 
its  re.sources  with  the  utmost  care  and  con.serva- 
tisfn.  But  to  administer  a  life  c‘ompany  in  the  best 
interest  of  its  policyholders  requires  more  than 
financial  con.servatism,  inqmrtant  as  that  is.  It 


retjuires  diligence  and  vigor  in  .seeking  out,  through 
research,  new  ways  to  .serve  the  j)olieyholder  better 
and  at  less  cost,  and  to  help  him  conserve  his  most 
im{)ortant  asset,  his  life  insurance.  It  requires  an 
open  mind,  willing  to  accept  the  facts  disclosed 
by  research,  and  to  shaj^e  its  course  accordingly. 
N"’NL  accepts  these  requirements  and  lives  up 
to  them.  In  1939,  for  example,  N^'NL  pioneered 
by  developing  entirely  new  princijdes  underlying 
agents’  compensation,  in  keeping  with  today’s  en¬ 
lightened  conception  of  the  life  agent’s  function. 
By  paying  its  agents  rew’ards  appropriate  to  the 
type  of  .service  the  modern  life  agent  is  equipped 
and  trained  to  give  his  jmlicyholders,  N'^NL  has 
pointed  the  w’ay  to  decreased  losses — to  i)oIicy- 
holder  and  company  alike — from  lap.sed  policies, 
and  to  an  ultimate  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
insurance  to  the  public. 

For  the  future,  N^’NL  jdedges  continued  allegiance 
to  these  two  principles:  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment  of  resources,  the  utmost  caution  and 
con.servatism;  in  the  search  for  ways  to  make  life 
insurance  more  economical  and  more  useful,  the 
utmost  in  j)rogressiveness  and  open-mindedness. 


- FINANCIAL  STATEMENT - 

December  31,  11)39 

RKSOLRCES  U.\BILITIES 


('ash . 

U.  S.  (fuvernoient  Securities . 

BoDds  Fully  (tuuranteed  by  the  1*.  S . 

('anadian  (.M)vernment  Securities . 

Other  Bunds: 

State,  County,  and  Municipal . 

Railroad  Mortgage  Bonds . 

Railroad  Equipments . 

I’ublic  Utility . . . 

Industrial . 

(  5 .97c) 
(25.«%) 

(  7.I7o) 

(  .«%) 

(  U7c) 

(  647c) 

(  147c) 
(1747c) 

(  2.0%) 

(  .?%) 

*  4,474,aU 
18,989,077 
5,324,586 
443,403 

3,067,613 

4,806..546 

1,087,6.59 

I2.!K)2,987 

1,48.3,869 

Reserve  on  Policies . 

Death  ('lainis  Due  and  Unpaid . 

('lainis  Reported  but  Proofs  not  Received . 

Re.serve  for  Claims  Unreported . 

Present  Value  of  Death,  Disability,  and  Other 

('laims  Payable  in  Instalments . 

Premiums  and  Interest  Paid  in  .Advance . 

Reserve  for  Taxes  Payable  in  1940 . 

Profits  for  Distribution  to  Policyholders . 

. $.58,299,646 

.  None 

.  1.58,9,55 

.  11.5,000 

.  4,278,366 

.  343..384 

.  296,115 

.  2,780,703 

.  2..5.56,674 

First  Mortgage  Loans . 

Policy  Loans . 

Real  Estate  (Including  Home  Office  Bldg,  and 
Real  Estate  Sold  Under  (’ontract) . 

7 

.  918,419 

(lS.77c) 

(  6470) 

(  2.7%) 

(  47c) 

9,.56.5,148 

2,882.675 

Surplus  Funds  and  Capital: 

Voluntary  Contingency  Re.serves . 

*1,914,431 

2,443,487 

Interest  Due  and  Accrued  and  Other  .\ssets.  . .  . 

'6.5.5!726 

Paid-in  Capital . 

1,100,0(X)  5,4.57,918 

TOT\T. 

(1007c)  *75.20.5,180 

.$440,570,718 

TOTAT.  . 

. *7r».2orKiw) 

Insurance  in  Force . 

1  With  substantially  the  same  volume  of  new  busine.ss  as  in  193H,  N''^Nl/s  | 

1  1939  gain  in  insurance  in  force  was  60^  greater  than  in  103S.  I 

Northwestern  National  Life 


INSURANCE 

O.  J.  Arnold.  President 


COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  waak  an  advartising  classification  will  ba  analyxad  in 
thasa  columns.  SInca  practically  all  advartlsing  finally  cantars 
on  a  ratall  outlat,  thasa  studias  should  bo  of  oqual  intarast 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advartlsars. 

_ By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN _ 


No.  150.  Regional  Beer  Advertisers 


DURING  the  last  week  of  November 
and  the  first  week  of  December,  1939, 
the  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
and  International  News  Service  all 
carried  stories  about  an  investigation 
that  had  been  started  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hopkins.  This  investiga¬ 
tion  had  to  do  with  state  trading  bar¬ 
riers. 


week-out  schedule  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  they  can  greatly  increase  their 
distribution  in  the  market  where  they 
are  now  operating.  Finding  prospects 
is  simple,  but  getting  a  typical  brew¬ 
ery  to  settle  down  to  a  12  months 
schedule  of  three  or  four  ads  a  week 
is  far  from  simple. 


The  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc., 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  City, 
released  in  November,  1939,  a  very 
complete  study  entitled,  “State  Trade 
Walls.”  A  copy  of  this  document  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee  at  a  cost  of  10  cents.  In 
this  report  is  a  very  comprehensive 
analysis  of  how  our  state  governments 
have  set  up  trade  barriers.  Some  of 
the  stories  are  amusing.  Others  are 
far  from  amusing  when  a  Missouri 
manufacturer  decides  that  he  will  do 
business  in  Illinois  or  vice  versa. 

Regional  breweries  are  finding  it 
more  difficult  to  do  business  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  states.  The  extra  taxes  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  when  they  move 
across  the  state  line  automatically 
eliminate  many  markets  they  formerly 
had,  or,  they  make  the  cost  of  their 
beer  prohibitive  when  it  is  placed 
alongside  of  a  local  beer.  We  know 
that  these  state  trade  barriers  have 
changed  the  retail  price  of  the  “Big  6” 
brewers  —  Anheuser  -  Busch,  Pabst, 
Schaefer’s,  Ruppert,  Ballantine  and 
Schlitz.  We  are  told  that  these  six 
brewers  now  do  from  15%  to  17%  of 
the  total  beer  business  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
beer  sales  in  1938  were  around  53  mil¬ 
lion  barrels.  This  business  was  divided 
between  more  than  600  breweries. 

Now,  if  the  “Big  6”  do  from  15% 
to  17%  of  the  total  brewing  business 
in  this  country,  it  follows  that  about 
83%  is  produced  and  sold  by  approx¬ 
imately  590  breweries. 


Beer  Linage 

IN  1938  the  breweries  of  the  United 

States  accounted  for  4%  of  the  total 
general  advertising  dollar  spent  in 
newspapers,  exclusive  of  automotive. 
Wine  producers  accounted  for  .3%  and 
the  liquor  advertisers  accounted  for 
9.7%.  Breweries,  as  a  group,  have  not 
yet  become  consistent  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers.  More  than  70%  of  all  of 
the  money  spent  by  breweries  in  1938 
was  spent  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  True,  beer  consumption  in¬ 
creases  greatly  during  the  hot  weather, 
but  millions  of  people  are  buying  a 
bottle  of  beer  or  a  single  drink  of 
beer  or  a  case  of  beer  six  days  a  week 
in  all  seasons. 

It  has  been  our  observation  from 
considerable  research  and  discussions 
with  our  friends  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  that  beer  drinkers  seldom 
over-do. 

Because  of  this,  it  is  possible  to  ad¬ 
vertise  beer  constantly,  and  without 
any  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  drys  or  the  church  circulation  of 
an  average  newspaper.  Beer,  in  mod¬ 
eration,  is  a  grand  drink.  It  goes  well 
with  meals,  it  provides  a  gentle  pick¬ 
up  during  the  day,  and  it  is  a  sociable 
drink  at  a  card  game  or  an  informal 
party. 

Beer  linage  could  be  doubled  in  12 
months  if  about  300  publishers  were 
each  to  sell  one  brewery  a  worthwhile 
schedule  in  his  paper  to  be  run  five 
times  a  week  for  a  solid  year. 

Outline  for  Campaign 


Prospects 

IN  THOSE  states  where  beer  is  now 
produced,  one  can  usually  find  one 
or  more  breweries  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes  or  a  few  hours  drive  from  any 
newspaper  office.  Practically  all  of 
these  local  breweries  under-price  and 
under-sell  the  “Big  6.”  In  some  mar¬ 
kets  you  can  now  buy  three  bottles  of 
good  beer  for  25  cents.  Without  ex¬ 
ception  this  priced  beer  is  produced 
by  a  local  brewer  somewhere  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  sold.  State  tax 
laws  favor  these  small  breweries. 
True,  they  cannot  expand  their  terri¬ 
tory  beyond  their  state  line  econom¬ 
ically  but  with  a  constant  week-in  and 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
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VALUATIONS 
for  all  purposes 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
CORPORATION 

L.  Parker  Likely,  Free. 

Timee  Bide.,  Tlmea  Sqaare,  New  York 


THE  AVERAGE  brewer  and  his  brew- 
master  sincerely  and  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  brew  the  finest  beer 
drawn  from  a  tap  or  sold  in  a  bottle 
or  keg.  We  have  yet  to  find  a  brewery 
that  would  admit  theirs  was  a  second- 
grade  beer.  They  all  claim  that  they 
are  top  brewers.  Of  course,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  public  to  believe  the 
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same  statement  when  released  by  600 
different  breweries.  Our  experience 
with  brewers,  their  sales  managers  and 
their  salesmen  and  drivers  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  very  few  of  them  are 
“consumer-minded”  or  “consumer¬ 
conscious.”  Stated  another  way,  they 
never  take  time  to  analyze  the  use  of 
beer  in  the  home,  they  know  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  its  relationship  to  special 
menus.  Constantly  they  pound  on 
two  ideas — “We  have  the  best  beer” 
and  “Our  prices  are  low.” 

The  average  woman  is  constantly 
seeking  new  recipes  and  new  menus. 
Why  not  provide  her  four  or  five  times 
a  week  special  menus  that  go  well 
with  beer?  Every  cook  book  is  full 
of  recipes  that  go  well  with  beer. 
Many  papers  are  constantly  printing 
menus  that  go  well  with  beer.  It  is 
no  problem  to  get  the  copy. 

Pick  out  a  prospect  in  your  territory 
whom  you  know  makes  a  good  beer, 
and  who  has  distribution  not  only  in 
your  market  but  in  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties.  Lay  out  five  ads  a  week,  two 
columns,  four  or  five  inches  deep. 
Put  a  simple  headline  on  the  Monday 
ad  saying — “Special  meal  for  Tuesday 
that  goes  well  with  beer”;  or  run  the 
ad  Monday  morning  if  it  is  a  morning 
paper  and  say,  “A  special  menu  that 
goes  well  with  beer  for  Monday  eve¬ 
ning.”  Next,  list  the  menu  itself. 
“Soup,  pork  chops  and  sauerkraut, 
baked  potato,  gelatin  dessert  and  a 
bottle  of  So  &  So  beer.”  Keep  the 
menu  simple. 

Then  write  one  or  two  paragraphs 
on  how  easily  the  meal  is  prepared 
and  its  low  cost.  The  bottom  third  of 
the  ad,  a  picture  of  a  bottle  of  beer 
or  a  case  of  the  brewer’s  beer  can  be 
shown.  Then  a  telephone  number  or 
the  names  of  a  selected  list  of  dealers 
who  distribute  the  beer.  Five  ads  a 
week,  running  approximately  10  inches 
each  give  a  total  of  50  inches  a  week 
or  700  lines.  Multiply  this  by  50 
weeks  and  we  have  a  ^,000  line  sched¬ 
ule  which  any  brewery  can  afford  and 
which  will  pay  for  itself  during  the 
year’s  campaign. 

Once  the  brewery  has  been  sold  on 
the  principle,  get  up  20  pieces  of  copy 
for  the  first  month’s  schedule.  Print 
them  on  a  broadside  and  have  each 
salesman  and  delivery  man  present  a 
copy  of  these  ads  to  every  outlet  they 
have.  Then  have  the  brewery  sales¬ 
men  approach  new  customers,  explain 
the  schedule,  show  how  the  brewery 
is  constantly  featuring  other  food 


items  that  the  grocer  may  be  selling. 

The  average  woman  is  compelled  to 
plan  and  prepare  or  direct  12  separate 
meals  each  week  and  her  husband  and 
family  expect  a  good,  wholesome  din¬ 
ner  seven  nights  a  week.  Help  her 
in  planning  these  meals  and  tell  her 
about  special  meals  that  go  well  with 
beer  and  you  have  won  a  friend  and 
a  customer. 

The  time  to  start  laying  out  a  con¬ 
tinuous  schedule  campaign  for  1940 
is  now.  Many  breweries  will  put  off 
until  the  last  minute  starting  such  a 
campaign.  Their  alibi  to  us  and  to 
other  people  is  always  the  same — 
“Let’s  wait  until  the  hot  weather.” 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  during 
the  hot  weather  breweries  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  advertising.  All  they 
have  to  worry  about  is  deliveries. 

■ 

Consumer-Retailer 
Names  Joint  Ad  Group 

Formation  of  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  joint  advertising  committee 
representing  all  viewpoints  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  was  announced  recently 
by  the  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council  through  Harold  W.  Bright- 
man,  vice-president  of  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Council. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Brightman  declared,  will  be  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  “more  truthful  and 
factual  information  in  advertising.” 

Representatives  of  more  than  a 
dozen  national  groups  will  collaborate 
in  the  work  of  the  committee.  In¬ 
cluded  are  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  and  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  representing  the  consumer; 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  American  Retail  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  the  National  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shoe  Retailers  Association,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  retailer;  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers,  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  the  Advertising  Bureau  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  national  maga¬ 
zines  representing  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry. 

By  co-operation  and  by  represen¬ 
tation  of  all  interests  concerned,  this 
committee  hopes  to  develop  improve¬ 
ment  in  advertising  practices. 


CLINE 

HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 

AND 

AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 

ARE  USED  ON 

Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 

TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO 
WESTERN  OrriCE 

Crockar  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg. 

San  Franciaco.  Calif. 

EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  East  42nd  Straet 
New  York  City 
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Proved  Formula  for  National  Advertisers 
seeking  greater  net  Profits  In  1 940 


How  to  Use  Newspapers 


Use  Them  Regularly 
Use  Newspaper-type  Copy 
Merchandise  the  Advertising 
Use  Newspapers'  Staffs 
Use  All  the  Newspapers 


to  Increase  NET  Profits 


Doesii’l  it  make  sales  sense!  There 
are  many  who  say,  “Nothing  else 
makes  so  much  sense.” 

Tlie  only  question  is:  “Will  it  work 
for  you?”  If  it  will  you  will  have 
discovered  a  certain  way  to  win  and 
hold  new  customers  —  to  increase 


your  net  profits.  To  find  out  is  easy 
and  not  very  expensive.  Make  a 
marketing  test  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  ideal  test  state,  where  .  .  . 
$55,692  will  buy  a  100-line  ad  52 


times  in  138  dailies  and  four 
selected  weeklies. 


These  cooperating  Newspapers  are  Able  and  Willing  to  Work  for  you. 


Up  to  5,000  Circulation 

AUqnlppo  Oaaetto  (E) 
Ambridge  CItlien  (B) 
Berwtek  Bntcrprlie  (B) 
BrUM  CoDrter  (B) 

Carlisle  Sentinel  (E) 
Colombia  Newt  <E) 
mrlMtown  Intelllgenere  (E) 
OreenTlIle  Be«ord  Argot  (B) 
^•annette  Newt-DItpatch  (E) 
I^tdale  North  Penn 
^porter  (E) 

^hlghton  Leader  (E) 
Monongahela  Pnbllthlng  Co. 
JJoont  Carmel  Item  (E) 

State  College  A  Bellefonte 
Centre  Timet  (E) 
'somerset  Democrat 
•Selected  Weeklies 


Tjrrone  Herald  (E) 
Vandergrlft  Newt  (E) 


5  to  10,000  Circulation 

BeaTer-Bochester  Timet  (E) 
Beaver  Falls  Newt-Tribune 
(E) 

Bloomtborg  Press  (U) 
Bradford  Era  (H) 

Bradford  Star  St  Record  (E) 
Bradford  Herald  (S) 
Brownsville  Telegraph  (E) 
Chambertborg  Public 
Opinion  (E) 

Clearfleld  Progress  (E) 
ConnelltvIUe  Coorler  (E) 


DuBoit  Courier  Express 
(M  A  E) 

Franklin  News  Herald  (E) 
Indiana  Gazette  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republi¬ 
can  (MAE) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch 
<E) 

Oil  Citr  Blizzard  (E> 
Pnnzsntawner  Spirit  (E) 
Stroudsburg  Record  (E) 
Tarentum  Valley  Daily  Newt 
(E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Tlmet-MIrror  (E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald 
(E) 


10  to  25,000  Circulation 

Altoona  Mirror  (E) 
'Ardmore  Maine  Line  Timet 
Butler  Eagle  (E) 

Chester  Timet  (E) 
Greensburg  Review  Tribune 
(MAE) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 
Hazleton  Standard  -  Sentinel 
(M) 

Lebanon  News-Tlmet  (E) 
McKeesport  Newt  <E) 

New  Cattle  Newt  (E) 
Norristown  Tlmes-Herald  (E) 
Oil  City  Derrick  (M) 
Shamokln  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Snnbury  Dally  Item  (E) 
•t'pper  Darby  Newt 


Washington  Observer  Re¬ 
porter  (M  A  E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulle¬ 
tin  (M) 

Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

25  to  50,000  Circulation 

Erie  Dispatch  Herald  (EAS) 
'Germantown  Courier 
dohnstown  Tribune  Democrat 
(MAR) 

mikes-Barre  Times-Leader 
News  (E) 

Wilkes-Barre  Record  (M) 

Moro  than  50,000 
Circulation 

•Allentown  Call  (MAS) 
Allentown  Chronicle  (E) 
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Daily  Forms  Syndicate; 
Harrison  Leaves  AP 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


THE  CHICAGO  TIMES  has  entered  F 
the  syndicate  field  with  the  newly-  w 
organized  Chicago  Times  Syndicate  v 
offering  features  to  newspapers,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Russ  ti 
Stewart,  manager  of  the  syndicate  s 
and  circulation  promotion  manager  ( 
of  Chicago's  tabloid.  v 

Without  fanfare  and  making  only  d 
modest  claims,  the  Times  Syndicate  o 
came  into  being  last  month.  “We  I 
have  found  that  some  of  our  features  ci 
have  attracted  a  considerable  follow-  v 
ing  and  we  are  now  offering  such  fea-  s 
tures  to  newspapers  along  with  any 
new  material  that  we  may  originate  I 
in  the  future,”  explained  Mr.  Stewart,  y 
First  feature  to  “click”  was  a  special 
Christmas  coloring  contest  series,  j. 
drawn  by  George  Sixta  of  the  Times 
art  department.  Thirty-two  papers 
used  the  feature. 

Latest  feature  to  be  syndicated  is 
Frank  Hanighen’s  “Men  of  War”  se¬ 
ries,  revealing  secrets  of  the  Allies’ 
war  machine.  Hanighen,  author  and 
foreign  correspondent,  gathered  his 
information  first-hand  and  wrote  the 
series  after  leaving  Europe.  Other 
syndicate  features  include  Herb  Graf- 
fis’  column  of  general  comment;  Irving 
Pflaum,  Times  foreign  editor,  who 
writes  an  analysis  of  the  European 
situation;  B.  E.  Lucas’  column  on 
European  radio  commentary;  Jacob 
Burck’s  editorial  cartoons;  Martel 
McNeely’s  and  Martha  Reynolds’  food  ^ 
features,  and  the  Air  Cadet  plan,  a 
junior  aviation  feature.  j 

Harrison  Leaves  AP  * 

EFFTXmVE  with  the  Jan.  14  column,  j 
Dale  Harrison,  who  has  done  “Dale  , 
Harrison’s  New  York”  for  the  Asso-  j 
ciATED  Press  F’eature  Service  since 
March  7,  1938,  will  syndicate  himself 
he  announced  this  week  in  New  York. 
His  new  headquarters  are  at  122  ^ast 
42nd  Street,  New  York. 

“Having  written  at  least  two  mil¬ 
lion  words  for  the  AP  and  edited  I 
don't  know  how  many  million  more, 

I  thought  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
write  a  few  on  my  own.”  Harri.son 
said  in  his  announcement. 

Under  the  new  syndication  set-up 
the  column  is  available  to  non-AP  as 
well  as  AP  papers,  he  said.  He  leaves 
the  AP  after  19  years  in  its  service, 
the  past  two  years  as  one  of  its  syn¬ 
dicated  columnists.  He  served  as 
writer  and  editor  in  AP  bureaus  in 
Detroit.  Omaha.  Chicago,  Columbus. 
O.,  and  New  York,  and  for  .several 
years  was  in  charge  of  the  Early  Day 
report  in  New  York. 

Artist  "Loans"  Character 
THERE  IS  A  SPIRIT  of  comradery 
among  McNaught  Syndicate  artists 
as  the  following  little  incident  we 
picked  up  at  McNaught’s  New  York 
otfice  this  week  illustrates.  Striebel 
and  McEvoy,  who  do  “Dixie  Dugan” 
for  McNaught  had  gotten  their  star 
character  into  a  tight  fix  by  making 
her  the  manager  of  a  handsome  chap 
who  doesn’t  really  want  to  be  a  boxer 
but  through  circumstances  is  consid¬ 
ered  one.  And  he  doesn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  many  art.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  get  him  a  teacher. 

McEvoy  hit  upon  the  idea  of  getting 
the  comic  strip  world  champion,  “Joe 
Palooka,”  also  drawn  for  McNaught 
by  Ham  Fisher,  to  teach  Dixie’s  boy 
friend.  Fisher  obliged  and  the  “Dixie 
Dugan”  strips  of  Jan.  4-6  showed 
Palooka  training  Dixie’s  friend.  In 
collaborating,  Striebel  drew  his  char¬ 
acters  and  indicated  the  action  and 


Fisher  put  Palooka  through  his  paces 
with  his  own  pen.  McEvoy,  as  always, 
wrote  the  dialogue. 

In  the  little  exchange  of  pleasan¬ 
tries  during  the  incident.  Ham  Fisher 
said  in  the  strip  that  “Joe  and  Knobby 
(were)  drawn  especially  for  my  pals,” 
while  Striebel  and  McEvoy  noted  un¬ 
der  their  signatures  in  the  last  panel 
of  the  Jan.  6  strip:  “Many  thanks. 
Ham  Fisher,  for  letting  Joe  help  Dixie 
out  of  her  predicament.’'  Incidentally, 
we  can’t  recall  ever  hearing  of  a 
stunt  like  this  before. 


Beck  Now  with  McNaught 

AS  A  RESULT  of  a  mutually  agiee- 
able  arrangement  just  concluded 
between  Richard  H.  Waldo,  editor, 
_  McClure  News- 

§  PAPER  Syndicate, 

dent,  McNaught 

well-known 
daily  panel  “All 
In  a  Lifetime” 

will  be  handled 

ing  Jan.  8,  Mc- 
Franlc  Beck  Naught  and  Mc¬ 

Clure  Syndicates 
jointly  announced  this  week. 

Cartoonist  Beck,  whose  specialty  is 
portraying  dogs,  will  also  produce  for 
McNaught  a  new  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  strip  entitled  “BO,”  the  joint 
announcement  also  said.  The  title 
character  is  a  typical,  everyday  dog. 
The  feature  will  have  both  pathos  and 
humor  in  its  continuity. 

The  first  release  date  for  the  strip  is 
Jan.  22  and  “BO”  will  appear  then  in 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  Indianapolis  Star,  Cin- 
cincinnati  Times-Star,  and  others. 

AP  Ice  Skating  Feature 

TEN  HOLLYWOOD  WRITERS  (no 
ghost  writers)  went  to  bat  for  Rob- 
bin  Coons,  the  Hollywood  columnist 
of  the  Associated  Press  Feature  Ser- 
v;cE,  during  his  end-of-the-year  va¬ 
cation  last  fortnight,  M.  J.  Wing, 
editor,  informed  us  this  week.  Among 
those  who  pinched-hit  for  Coons  wore 
Aldous  Huxley,  W.  P.  Lipscomb  and 
Frank  Loesser. 

Three  AP  foreign  correspondents  in 
London.  Berlin  and  Paris  wrote  for 
the  Feature  Service  this  week  first- 


TIME 

The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 


Editorial  offices  in 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA 
LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON 
LONDON  PARIS 


hand  accounts  of  what  war  has  meant 
so  far  to  average  men  living  under 
the  blackouts  in  Ertgland,  Germany 
and  France,  Mr.  Wing  also  announced. 
The  writers  were  Dwight  Pitkin, 
Louis  P.  Lochner  and  William  Mc- 
Gaffin. 

The  Feature  Service  this  week  also 
began  a  series  of  12  illustrated  lessons 
on  ice  skating.  Called  “School  for 
Skaters.”  The  series,  done  in  cartoon 
style,  by  Irving  Jaffe,  an  Olympic 
.speed  skating  champion,  takes  the  be¬ 
ginner  through  starting  steps  to  fairly 
intricate  maneuvers.  The  cartoons 
were  drawn  by  George  Wunder. 

KFS  Contract  Renewals 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  this 

week  announced  it  had  renewed 
contracts  during  the  past  week  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  writers  and  artists,  includ¬ 
ing  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundeson,  health 
writer;  Helen  Rowland,  who  does 
“The  Merry-Go-Round”;  Paul  Rob¬ 
inson,  creator  of  the  “Etta  Kett”  comic 
strip,  and  Lyman  Young,  who  does 
the  strip  “Tim  Tyler’s  Luck.” 

Schneider  with  Consolidated 
CONSOLIDATED  NEWS  FEA¬ 
TURES.  New  York,  announced  this 
week  that,  effective  Jan.  2,  it  is  dis¬ 
tributing  “Financial  News  Behind  the 
News”  by  Louis  M.  Schneider,  which 
previously  had  been  handled  by  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate  and  was 
called  “The  Financial  Whirligig”  by 
them. 


Correction 

BELL  SYNDICATE  informed  us  this 
week  that  Frank  Romer,  whose  fea¬ 
ture,  “Peculiarities  of  People,”  was 
recently  acquired  by  Bell,  was  er¬ 
roneously  referred  to  as  a  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  for  three  -  and  -  a  -  half 
years  in  their  promotion  broadside 
(E  &  P,  Dec.  9,  p.  32) .  Mr.  Romer 
was  chief  feature  editorial  writer  for 
the  old  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation,  now  NEA  Service. 

Personal 

ZACK  MOSLEY,  flying  cartoonist  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate  who  does  “Smilin’ 
Jack,”  returned  to  New  York  this 
week  after  spending  several  days  at 
the  Miami  Air  Races.  Mosley  flew 
down  and  back  in  his  new  65  H.P. 
Piper  Cub  Coupe  (a  Christmas  gift 
to  himself). 


Feature  Writer 
Uses  Photo 
Strip  Technique 

Robert  McKcdn,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News.  Takes 
Own  Pictures 

Robert  C.  McKain,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  feature  writer, 
giving  a  new  twist  to  his  paper’s  policy 
of  making  pictures  and  cutlines  “tell 
the  story,”  has  evolved  a  new  feature- 
story  technique  which  is  proving  very 
p)opular  with  readers. 

Using  liis  own,  small  camera  (Vol- 
lenda),  McKain  develops  his  local 
and  semi-local  features  largely  in 
picture  form.  The  pictures  tell 
most  of  the  story,  the  cutlines  tell  the 
rest. 

All  are  bound  together  in  striking 
layouts  (often  8  columns  across  the 
section-page)  arranged  with  the  aid 
of  Archie  Appio,  editorial  department 
artist. 

Some  Require  Research 

McKain  learned  his  technique  while 
with  the  Knickerbocker  News.  Many 
of  his  stories  require  a  great  deal  of 
research — as  in  the  case  of  a  scientific 
strip  on  the  State  Health  department. 
Other  striking  picture  features  told  of 
the  adventures  of  Lester  Turner,  a 
WPA  worker,  and  his  wife,  who  built 
their  own  house  with  almost  no  money 
on  the  Pine  Bush,  a  wild  expanse  near 
Albany,  and,  by  contrast,  of  the  Girl 
Scout  organization  and  its  work  and 
significance. 

McKain,  by  this  method,  is  able  to 
put  old-time  feature  stories  in  modem, 
interesting  dress.  He  also  gives  a  com 
plete  picture  of  methods  and  materials 
involved,  as  well  as  processes  em¬ 
ployed. 

Avoid  Stereotyped  Cuts 

“Jerry”  Walker,  Knickerbocker 
News  city  editor,  says:  “We  find  peo 
pie  like  reading  with  their  pictures, 
and  we  have  made  use  of  this  fact  in 
some  cases  by  letting  pictures  and 
cutlines  completely  tell  stories  which 
used  to  be  used  separately  from  the 
illustrations.  All  three  of  our  staff 
photographers  have  instructions  to  fol¬ 
low  the  feature  angle — that  lets  us  get 
away  from  some  of  the  old,  stereo¬ 
typed  stuff,  like  banquet  pictures,  with 
those  present  merely  identified  from 
left  to  right.” 


Art 

Features 


SYNDICATE 


News 

Photos 


Full  services  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


KKKP  ON  TOP  OF  TIIK  NKWS 
WITH  KRKSSLKR  (ARTOONS 
Write  or  Wire  Now  for  sample 
releases.  No  Obliiration. 

I70!>  Times  RIiIr.,  New  York 

UAILY  C.\RTOON  .MAT  SERVICE  and  local 
cartoons  reirularly  at  one  low  cost.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territorial  rixhts.  Milians  Newspaiicr 
^rvlce,  723  West  177th  Street,  New  York. 


PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crane's  “Case  Records.” 
Daily,  illustrated.  “6-in-l”  feature,  eoverinj 
love  and  marriaire  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  business  psycholosy. 
mental  hyxiene.  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  S.vndiratr,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Bell 
S,vndirate,  Inc.,  New  York. 

RELIGIOUS.  Twelve  timely  weekly  features 
for  church  paxes.  Many  leadinx  newspapers 
have  used  service  durinx  last  fifteen  years. 
Church  paxe  plans  for  revenue  free.  Inter¬ 
national  Relixious  News  Service,  1831  Shel- 

don  Road,  East  Cleveland.  Ohio. _ 

RELIGIOUS.  USE  THE  SELF-SUPPORTING 
CHURCH  PAGE.  Includes  attention-xettinx 
combination  of  features.  Write  for  samples 
and  rates.  Relixious  News  Service,  300  Fourth 

Avenue.  New  York  City. _ 

RELKilOUS.  'There  is  no  substitute  for 
experience."  Only  a  newspaper  man's 
crowded  life  could  proviile  such  ineidents  as 
xo  into  “RELIGION  DAY  BY  DAY.”  The 
Ellis  Service.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 


_ FEATURES  (Cont'd) 

SHORT  STUFF!  It  your  8pa<'e  requirements 
or  moilern  eiiitorial  technique  restricts  your 
wordaxe,  you  can  still  sritisf.v  your  ri'ader's 
demanils  for  variety  h.v  usinx  Excluslvi 
leatiires.  Box  7.18.  Beverly  Hills.  Cullfor 
nia. _ 

SOMETHING  DIFFERENT!  .Little  known, 
faetnal  noii-politie.d.  human  interest  stories 
of  Hitler,  Stalin,  Miis-^nlini  and  Chamberlain. 
Four  for  Slli.OO.  Krixas  Sert  iee,  I  l.'i  W. 
Uiineord  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


CABLE.  Baokxround  of  cable  news  by  au¬ 
thoritative  writers  from  ail  comers  of  tb* 
World.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wide  News 

Service,  Newton.  Mass. _ 

HOLLYWOOD  NEWS.  “C.\V.\LCADK  OF 
HOLLYWtKID,"  by  “Bill"  Wells,  a  fnsh 
slant  on  Holl.vwnod  News  Sample.  Write 
Wells  Feature  Syndicate,  P.  O.  Box  ‘iO'I.'i. 
IIollywmHl,  California. 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE— Alert  handlinX 
of  news  affectinx  your  area.  Ample  refer¬ 
ences  xiven.  Heath  News  Service,  Nat. 
Press  Bldx-.  Washlnxtun,  D.  C. _ 

PHOTOS 

PICTURE  COVERAGE.  Preferred  by  New 
York  Newspapers  for  spot  news  picture  cov; 
eraxe  because  of  PICTORIAL  EXCELLENCE 
— beinx  the  only  syndicate  in  New  Jersey 
havinx  the  best  balanced  photoxraphic  Stan 
in  the  State.  Confidential  assixnments  co^ 
ered.  Ralph  Morxan  Newspletnrrs,  Newark 
.Airport.  New  Jersey.  Phone.  Mitchell  2-7(HM. 
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Need  for  Attention  to 
Chemistry  of  Photography 
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By  JACK  PRICE 

WE  NOTE  the  progressive  way  that 
various  manufacturers  attempt  to 
educate  cameramen  in  the  uses  of 
certain  apparatus  and  accessories. 

Lamp  manufacturers  are  publishing 
concise  manuals  which  may  be  had 
for  the  asking.  In  these  pamphlets 
the  photographer  will  see  some  valu¬ 
able  and  practical  information  re¬ 
garding  the  actual  performances  of 
Sash-bulbs. 

Synchronizer  manufacturers  also 
have  prepared  booklets  with  detailed 
information  regarding  technical  and 
practical  applications  of  synchroniza¬ 
tion.  All  the  film  manufacturers  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  present  al¬ 
most  every  phase  of  film  production 
and  methods  for  producing  good  re¬ 
sults  with  their  product. 

One  booklet  which  should  be  hung 
on  every  darkroom  wall  is  the  pub¬ 
lication  presented  by  Mallinckrodt. 
The  book  is  called  “Chemistry  of 
Photography.”  Oddly  enough  it  is 
the  only  one  offered  by  any  of  the 
chemical  manufacturers.  It  is  not  that 
we  desire  to  show  partiality  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  name  of  this  particular 
pamphlet  but  after  inspecting  many 
of  the  plants  about  the  country  we 
concluded  that  not  enough  stress  has 
been  put  on  the  chemical  factors. 
This  phase  of  photography  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  because  of  the  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  the  subject  much 
waste  has  resulted.  Most  all  other 


factors  in  photography  are  mechani¬ 
cal  hence  to  produce  better  results  it 
would  pay  the  cameraman  to  give 
more  time  to  the  chemistry  in  every 
day  photography. 

The  newest  booklet  just  off  the 
press  by  Mallinckrodt  will  not  be  free, 
as  in  the  past.  The  cost  of  this  valu¬ 
able  booklet  will  be  50  cents.  The 
lens-lad  will  find  in  this  manual  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  information  he  will  re¬ 
quire  in  his  work.  There  is  every 
conceivable  formula  accompanied 
with  a  simplified  explanation  of  its 
functions.  T^e  problems  which  often 
cause  so  much  w'orry  will  appear  ele¬ 
mentary  after  .studying  the  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  the  chemical  engi¬ 
neers  who  compiled  this  book. 

Contest  Approaching 

WE  WANT  to  remind  the  Camera 

Knights  that  time  is  fleeting  for 
entering  their  masterpieces  in  the 
coming  Editor  &  Publisher  News  Pic¬ 
ture  Contest.  This  competition  is  not 
another  salon  where  pictures  are  spun 
about  to  discover  what  the  subject  is. 
Lights  and  shadows  may  determine 
the  beauty  of  pictures  submitted  by 
pictorialists,  alleged  and  otherwise, 
but  real  news  pictures  are  judged  on 
a  news  basis. 

Now  that  the  busy  holiday  season 
has  passed  we  suggest  that  those  pho¬ 
tographers  who  wish  to  enter  their 
best  pictures  take  time  out  and  print 


them  at  once.  Remember  that  while 
appearances  help  in  presentation  the 
main  idea  is  to  mount  that  print.  It 
can  be  either  glossy  or  matte  finish. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  picture  maga¬ 
zines  have  not  always  bought  the  best 
news  picture  and  while  your  photo¬ 
graph  was  rejected  by  some  tempera¬ 
mental  picture  editor  it  still  may  have 
all  the  qualities  to  win  a  prize.  The 
fact  that  your  own  editor  published 
your  picture  is  proof  enough  that 
your  photo  had  some  merit.  Send  as 
many  prints  as  you  wish  at  once  to 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Seek  Small  "Packs" 

WE  HAVE  received  a  few  letters 
from  photographers  asking  us  to 
suggest  to  the  film  companies  that 
they  consider  the  manufacture  of  film 
packs  with  six  films  in  each  pack. 
This  subject  has  been  brought  up  be¬ 
fore  but  to  our  knowledge  nothing 
was  done  about  it.  However,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  new  midget 
No.  5  flash-bulbs  it  may  be  that  a 
greater  demand  for  the  small  packs 
will  be  created. 

Merger 

THE  Wabash  Appliance  Corp.,  makers 
of  the  Wabash  flash-bulbs  just  an¬ 
nounced  their  growth  by  acquiring 
complete  control  of  the  Birdseye  Re¬ 
flector  Lamps.  Production  of  the 
Birdseye  lamps  is  under  way  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  for  the  market 
very  soon.  These  lamps  are  silvered 
on  the  inside  to  provide  either  a  spot 
or  flood  effect. 


Camera  Knights 


Conrad  Mercurio 


N.  D.  PRESS  MEET 

The  Annual  Winter  Meeting  of  the 
North  Dakota  Press  Association  will 
be  held  Jan.  26-27  at  Minot,  N.  D. 


Conrad  Mercurio,  Chicago  Times 
cameraman  who  recently  won  first 
honors  in  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild  photo  ex¬ 
hibit,  has  been 
making  pictures 
since  he  was  11 
years  old.  Still 
a  young  man  in 
his  late  twenties, 
Mercurio  began 
newspaper  work 
as  an  office  boy 
in  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune 
at  the  age  of  15. 
He  continued  on 
that  job  for  a 
year,  studying  news  photography  on 
the  side.  Later  he  worked  as  an  ‘‘in¬ 
side  man”  in  the  Tribune  photogra¬ 
phic  department.  He  became  a  staff 
photographer  the  following  year,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  youngest  press  camera¬ 
men  in  Chicago.  He  was  a  Tribune 
photographer  for  seven  years,  working 
the  night  shift.  He  studied  portrait 
work  at  the  American  School  of  Pho¬ 
tography. 

In  1935,  he  joined  the  Times’  staff. 
His  interest  in  portrait  photography 
led  to  his  assignment  at  the  Times  to 
take  pictures  of  youngsters  during  a 
contest  then  in  progress  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  tabloid.  Today,  “Connie”  is 
famous  for  his  pictures  of  animals, 
fashions  and  portraits. 

Mercurio  is  married  and  is  the 
father  of  a  daughter,  eight  months  old. 
He  has  exhibited  pictures  at  various 
exhibits.  His  ambition  is  to  have  his 
own  photographic  studio  and  special¬ 
ize  in  portraits. 


’NEWEST  AMONG 
OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 


CREAT 


4  FULL  PAGES  IN 
SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN 

Over  40  publishers  and  editors  of  important 
newspapers  are  using  Fox  Features  in  color  half 
pages,  black  and  whites,  including  our  sensational 
Sunday  half  page  and  daily  strip  THE  BLUE 
BEETLE. 

FOX  COMIC  ADVENTURE  STRIPS  have  built 
the  largest  comic  magazine  circulation  in  Amer¬ 
ica!  .  .  .  thoroughly  tested,  excellently  drawn, 
and  editorially  supervised,  these  Features  are 
what  your  readers  demand! 


WRITE  OR  WIRE 
TODAY  PROTECTING 
YOUR  TERRITORY 


HALF  PAGES 
IN  COLOR  OR 
BLACK  &  WHITE 


THE  BLUE  BETTLE  ★  SPARK  STEVENS  ★  YARKO  THE 
great  ★  PATTY  O'DAY  ★  DR.  FUNG  ★  D.13 

*  THE  GREEN  MASK  ★  REX  DEXTER  OF  MARS 


FOX  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  hc. 


480  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
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Schmid  Retires; 
Founded  "Little 
Merchant"  Plan 

Chicago  Doily  News 
Circulation  Man  Had 
Wide  Experience 

John  M.  Schmid,  veteran  circulation 
manager,  known  as  the  “daddy”  of 
the  “Little  Merchant  Plan”  and 
past  president  of 
the  International 
Circulat  ion 
Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  retir¬ 
ing  from  active 
newspaper  work, 
Jan.  6,  after  more 
than  50  years  of 
service,  46  of 
which  has  been 
in  the  circula¬ 
tion  field.  Since 
1934,  he  has  been 
John  M.  Schmid  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Daily 
News  suburban  and  country  circula¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Schmid  began  newspaper  work 
at  the  age  of  14  as  a  surburban  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  in  1886.  His  entrance  into  the 
newspaper  business  came  as  a  result 
of  his  informing  the  Enquirer  of  a 
murder  which  occurred  in  the  drug 
store  in  which  he  was  then  employed 
at  St.  Bernard,  O.,  he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  an  interview  this  week. 

Space  Correspondent 
As  the  “Millcreek  Valley”  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Enquirer,  Mr. 
Schmid’s  early  journalistic  path  paral¬ 
leled  that  of  James  M.  Cox,  former 
governor  of  Ohio  and  now  publisher 
of  newspapers  in  Ohio,  Florida  and 
Georgia.  Mr.  Cox  was  then  “Miami 
Valley”  correspondent  for  the  En¬ 
quirer. 

After  several  years  as  a  space  re¬ 
porter,  Mr.  Schmid  joined  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  as  surburban  reporter. 
During  this  period  the  “bicycle  built 
for  two”  era  of  the  “Gay  Nineties” 
was  in  vogue  and  he  was  appointed 
“bicycle  editor”  of  the  Post.  Bicycle 
racing  w'as  then  a  popular  sport. 

In  1894,  Mr.  Schmid  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  news  staff  of  the  Post 
to  circulation  department,  where  he 
was  assigned  to  build  a  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  surburban  territory. 
Two  years  later,  during  the  Pearl 
Bryan  murder  mystery  case  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  he  was  made  manager  of 
city  circulation.  He  succeeded  Cleo 
Sweeney  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Post  the  same  year  when  the  latter 
resigned. 

Fundamental  Tenet 

While  city  circulation  manager  of 
the  Scripps-McRae  Post,  Mr.  Schmid 
learned  what  he  considered  a  funda¬ 
mental  tenet  in  circulation  from  E. 
IV.  Scripps.  “One  morning  Mr.  Scripps 
walked  into  the  office  and  asked  me 
what  I  did  on  the  paper,”  said  Mr. 
Schmid.  “I  told  him  I  was  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  He  asked  me  how 
many  people  were  in  my  department. 
I  told  him  five,  three  inside  and  two 
outside.  He  replied;  ‘Young  man,  I 
can  see  you  will  never  be  a  success 
as  a  circulation  manager.  You  should 
have  three  men  working  outside  and 
two  in  the  office.  Remember,  75% 
of  your  efforts  should  be  concentrated 
on  production  and  25%  on  mainten¬ 
ance’.” 

For  sometime,  Mr.  Schmid  had 
hankered  to  go  to  Indianapolis.  In 
July,  1905,  his  opportunity  came.  He 
left  the  Post  to  become  circulation 
manager  of  the  old  Indianapolis  Sen¬ 
tinel,  then  owned  by  Thomas  Taggart 


and  his  associates.  The  following  Feb-  ] 
ruary,  the  Sentinel  suspended  pub-  ^ 
lication  and,  as  Mr.  Schmid  put  it,  i 
“I  went  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
junk  to  the  Indianapolis  News.”  After  ] 
doing  special  circulation  work  for  six  j 
months,  he  was  named  circulation  < 
manager  to  succeed  Frank  G.  Hay,  , 
who  left  the  News  for  a  position  on  ] 
the  west  coast. 

During  the  next  20  years,  John  j 
Schmid  made  an  enviable  record  as  ^ 
circulation  manager  of  the  Indian-  i 
apolis  News.  Always  a  believer  in  ] 
home-delivered  circulation,  he  estab-  ] 
lished  the  first  Little  Merchant  Plan  j 
on  a  large  scale.  Previously,  men 
carriers  had  handled  the  distribution  ] 
of  the  News.  These  carriers,  in  turn,  , 
hired  boys  to  deliver  the  papers  at  , 
a  small  weekly  salarj*.  Mr.  Schmid  , 
was  instrumental  in  having  the  News 
purchase  these  routes  from  the  men 
carriers  and  getting  boy  carriers  to  i 
deliver  and  collect  on  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  He  reduced  the  size  of 
the  routes  and  doubled  their  number. 
When  he  left  in  1926,  the  News  had 
2.396  carriers,  each  route  averaging 
37  subscribers.  He  also  established 
motor  routes  for  rural  subscribers  and 
introduced  the  sub-station  system. 

Joined  Hearst 

From  1927-30,  he  was  circulation 
manager  of  the  Hearst  newspat)ers, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  He 
devoted  a  major  share  of  his  time  to 
the  old  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner, 
Hearst  morning  paper.  During  his 
association  with  the  paper,  the  Herald 
&  Examiner  had  its  largest  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation.  After  his  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Hearst  organization 
expired,  he  became  a  circulation  con¬ 
sultant,  serving  such  newspapers  as 
the  Netc  York  Times.  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  Norfolk  Ledger,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Dallas  Times-Herald  and 
others.  He  joined  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  in  1934. 

Mr.  Schmid  is  now  an  honorary 
member  of  ICMA  having  served  the 
organization  as  its  president  during 
the  World  War  period  (1917-18).  He 
also  served  for  many  years  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ICMA  committee  in  charge 
of  relationships  with  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  ABC  report  forms  for  the  news¬ 
paper  division. 

Mr.  Schmid  plans  to  continue  to 
make  his  home  in  Downers  Grove. 
Ill.,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Schmid  have 
lived  for  the  past  10  years. 

75th  BIRTHDAY 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  this 
month  celebrates  its  diamond  jubilee, 
with  a  two-and-a-half-hour  radio 
show  and  pageant  in  the  Civic  Audi¬ 
torium  Jan.  26  scheduled  as  the  climax 
of  the  commemoration.  A  special  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  issued  on  that  date.  The 
Chronicle  begins  observance  of  the 
birthday  by  nightly  broadcasts  over 
stations  KGO  and  KPO  which  start 
Jan.  7.  Actual  birthday  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  Jan.  16. 

TRIBUNE  RECEPTION 

The  Chicago  Tribune  held  its  19th 
annual  New  Year’s  reception  for  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families,  Dec.  31. 
at  Tribune  Tower.  A  total  of  2,156 
guests.  348  of  them  the  children  of 
employes,  attended  the  reception  and 
were  greeted  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  publisher  of  the  Tribune. 
Col.  McCormick  gave  a  short  talk 
on  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

"SPECIAL"  NAMED 

Southwest  Dailies,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representatives  for 
the  Guymon  (Okla.)  Panhandle  Her¬ 
ald,  effective  Jan.  10. 


Photog  Faces  Slayer, 
Snaps,  Escapes  Bullet 

“I  got  a  full  view  of  the  gun  and 
I’m  not  ashamed  to  say  I  turned  and 
ran  like  hell  downstairs.  I  heard  a 
shot  behind  me,  and,  as  long  as  I 
could  keep  running,  I  knew  I  wasn’t 
hit.” 

Thus  did  William  Zimmerman,  a 
free  lance  photographer,  of  Kenil¬ 
worth,  N.  J.,  describe  what  happened 
when  he  came  face  to  face  wiffi  John 
Butler,  78-year-old  borough  tax  col¬ 
lector  in  Kenilworth,  and  snapped  a 
picture  of  him  after  Butler  had  killed 
August  Stahl,  borough  clerk  and  for¬ 
mer  mayor,  and  critically  wounded 
a  town  policeman  who  attempted  to 
disarm  the  slayer  in  the  borough  hall 
on  Jan.  1. 

Zimmerman  was  setting  up  his 
equipment  to  photograph  the  new 
Council  in  the  second  floor  council 
room  when  he  heard  the  first  two 
shots  fired  by  Butler. 

‘‘Then  I  heard  somebody  holler, 
‘Butler’s  on  the  loose  with  a  gun.  He 
just  shot  Gus  Stahl!’  I  started  rvm- 
ning  for  Stahl’s  office.  The  cop  came 
staggering  out.  Then  I  saw  Butler 
turning  into  his  own  office,  right 
alongside  Stahl’s. 

‘  He  saw  me,  and,  even  though  he 
was  halfway  in  the  door,  he  turned 
around  and  I  saw  his  right  hand  come 
up.  Most  of  his  body  was  hidden 
behind  the  door  sill.  I  thought  it 
was  a  grand  chance  for  a  picture,  so 
I  pressed  the  button.  My  flash  went 
off  and  I  had  it.” 

The  photographer  then  looked  into 
Butler's  pistol.  After  he  had  stopped 
running,  as  he  described  above,  he 
returned  to  obtain  pictures  of  the 
captured  slayer  and  the  slain  tax 
collector.  They  appeared  over  a  copy¬ 
right  line  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  Jan.  2. 


CIO  NEWS  TO  TAKE  ADS  * 

The  CIO  News,  official  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  announced  last  week  it 
has  opened  its  columns  to  advertising. 
“Decision  to  accept  advertising  in  the 
CIO  News  was  made  at  this  time  to 
coincide  with  a  campaign  which  isf] 
being  planned  to  collect  and  co-ordi¬ 
nate  information  dealing  with  CIO- 
Union  Made  products  and  services,” 
the  News  said.  Harry  Gantt,,  active 
in  the  CIO  since  its  inception,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising,  the  News  said. 


PEET  AD  DIRECTOR 

Roy  W.  Peet,  formerly  advertising 
manager,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet  Company,  effective  Jan.  3, 
1940.  Hugh  McKay  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
toilet  articles  department.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kay  has  been  in  Paris,  France,  in 
charge  of  the  company’s  European  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  past  four  yean 
Robert  E.  Healy  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  soap  de¬ 
partment.  Recently  he  has  been  Mr. 
Peet’s  assistant. 


TO  ENLARGE  CAMPAIGN 

An  enlarged  national  campaign  is 
being  planned  by  the  Emerson  Radio 
and  Phonograph  Corp.,  in  celebration 
of  its  25th  anniversary.  Three  modek 
will  be  offered  at  a  $10  price  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  company,  according  to  Ben 
Abrams,  president,  is  planning  na¬ 
tional  and  local  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  in  all  marketing 
centers  on  a  scale  larger  than  the 
company  has  ever  had  before  in  mid- 
.season.  Grady  &  Wagner  Co.,  New 
York,  is  the  agenej’. 


C  O  MPLETE 
NEWSPAPER^ 
MACHINERY  & 
EQUIPMENT 


to  Be  Sold  Piece  by  Piece  or 
Units  to  Suit  Those  Present 


SAN  DIEGO  SUN 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

PRESS  ROOM  —  COMPOSING  ROOM 
CASTING  ROOM  —  EDITORIAL  ROOM 
AND  OFFICE 

I  ORIGINAL  COST  OVER  $350,000.00  \ 
TO  BE  SOLD  AT 

AUCTION 

MONDAY-JANUARY  22nd 

STARTING  10  A.  M.  ON  THE  PREMISES 

7TH  &  B  STREETS  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 


FOR  DETAILED 
CIRCULAR 
COMMUNICATE 
WITH 


J.  J.  SUGARMAN-RUDOlPH  (0. 

COMMERCIAL  LIQUIDATORS 
MAIN  OFFICE^IS  E.  9tli  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


the  Pope  in  an  effort  to  obtain  peace,  successfully  circumvent  unrestricted  ENTERS  WEEKLY  FIELD 
was  contained  m  a  cablegram  sent  newsgathenng  in  and  about  prisons.  ^he  Sondpoint  (Idaho)  Butle 
from  Berlin  on  Oct  19  to  this  organi-  If  this  were  entirely  for  the  protec-  3  ^ds  operation  as  a  daily  nev 
zation,  and  more  than  30  new^pers  tion  of  the  pri^ner  (as  is  the  iinpli-  30  ^ 

subscribing  to  the  ^rvice,  by  Oswald  cation  in  the  Capone  incident)  there  continues  as  a  weekly  beginning  Ji 

Garrison  Villard.  The  precise  wording  might  be  less  tenable  pounds  for  ob-  4  announcing  the  change,  Pu 

of  the  great  liberal  journalist  was  in  jecUon,  but  there  certainly  exists  rea-  L  E.  Pietsch  stated  that  1 

part  as  follows:  sonable  doubt  that  the  growing  Amer-  ^  increase 

I  get  a  distinct  mpression  of  Nazi  ican  penal  censorship  is  based  on  no  overhead  exnenses  combined  with 
disappointment  that  the  war  is  still  such  altruistic  motive.  shrinkage  in  volume  of  national  a 

gomg  on,  and  I  still  believe  an  im-  Whatever  the  reason,  there  has  been  vertisint?  Bv  contrast  local  advert 
mediate  inquiry  by  either  President  a  conspicuous  decline  in  exposes  of  renorted  a*  beinc  the  hieh 

Roosevelt  or  the  Pope  as  to  whether  conditions  behind  prison  walls.  Can 

_ _  discussion  IS  possible  now  would  be  it  be  because  all  is  sweetness  and  light 

long  time  to  discover  that  very  welcome.  No  such  opportunity  in  prisons  nowadays,  and  there  is 

elations  is  a  profession  quite  ^  serve  humanity  has  ever  presented  nothing  the  public  should  know  ex- 

From  that  of  “press  agent”  or  itself  to  any  other  American  presi-  cept  what  prison  officials  decide  it 

ermed  “publicity  man.”  Like-  dent.”  should  know? 

ling  as  public  relations  coun-  Knowing  the  mutual  esteem  which  It  seems  that  here  is  a  shining  op- 
re  individuals  who  have  lit-  many  years  existed  between  portunity  for  the  press  to  assert  its 

3  conception  of  the  respons-  the  President  and  Mr.  Villard,  I  mailed  freedom  of  investigation  and  revela- 

covering  the  broad  aspects  ®  copy  of  this  cablegram  to  the  White  tion  in  no  uncertain  terms, 

on  your  pages,  affecting  em-  House  and  its  receipt  was  personally  Or  perhaps  I  sjieak  from  experience 

consumer  stockholder,  ad-  acknowledged  with  thanks  by  the  only  with  isolated  instances  and  my 

promotional,  and  other  re-  President.  conclusions  are  not  justified  by  the 

jjs  ’  Sincerely  yours,  situation  in  the  whole  nation?  It 

i  who  has  handled  public  re-  ^ay  Jerome  Williams.  would  be  interesting  to  see  other  re- 

n  11  countries,  I  can  tell  you  .  actions. 

/  within  recent  years  have  big  Objects  to  Growth  Charles  Parker. 

es  themselves  perceived  what  T5_*  ^  L."  City  Editor,  Raleig/i  (N.  C.) 

;  bv  Dublic  relations.  The  sit-  JcriSOIl  V^enSOrSMiP  News  and  Observer. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


N.Y.  NEWS  WOMEN'S  TEA 

Mrs.  Anna  Roosevelt  Boettiger, 
daughter  of  President  and  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  the 
wives  of  New  York  publishers,  were 
guests  of  honor  Dec.  28  at  the  annual 
Christmas  tea  of  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Club. 

GETS  mass!  account 

The  Lavin  Co.,  Boston,  recently  was 
appointed  to  handle  the  recreational 
advertising  for  the  Massachusetts  De- 
velonment  and  Industrial  Commission. 


The  Publisher  Asked  for 
"A  Paper  That  Sparkles' 


A  NATION  UNITED  BY  TELEPHONE 


“Not  a  dull  spot  in  it,  editori¬ 
ally  or  mechanically,”  was  his 
order,  “and  that  applies  to  ads 
as  well  as  news.  Work  with 
the  advertisers,  remembering 
that  one  stupid,  crowded  ad 
may  kill  interest  in  all  the  ads 
on  the  page.  Get  them  to  use 
more  pictures.  With  Certified 
Mats,  we  can  assure  them 
sparkling  reproduction.” 


Just  twenty-five  years  ago,  on 
January  25,  1915,  the  first  trans¬ 
continental  telephone  call  was 
made. 

President  Wilson  talked  from  the 
White  House  across  the  country, 
lestifying  to  the  nation's  pride  “that 
this  \ital  cord  should  ha\e  been 
stretched  across  America  as  a  sam- 
j)le  of  our  energy  and  enterprise."’ 

The  inventor  of  the  telephone, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  in  New 
A  01  k,  repeated  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  to  San  Francisco  the  first 
words  ever  heard  o\er  a  telephone 
— “Mr.  Watson,  come  here.  1  want 
you” — to  the  same  Thomas  A. 
Watson  who  had  heard  them  in  the 


garret  workshop  in  Boston  in  1876. 

That  ceremoii)  ushered  in  trans¬ 
continental  ser\  ice  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Then  it  cost  .S2().70  to  call  San 
Francisco  from  .New  York.  Now  it 
costs  .$0.50  for  a  station-to-station 
call  and  only  $4.2.5  after  seven  in 
the  evening  and  all  day  Sunday. 

In  1915  it  took  about  half  an 
hour,  on  the  a\erage,  to  make  a 
connection.  Now  mo.st  calls  are 
put  through  without  hanging  up. 

These  are  measuri's  of  progress 
in  the  never-ending  effort  of  the 
Bell  System  to  give  faster,  clearer, 
more  useful  and  courteous  service 
to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


TELEMATS 
te  tke  Tadcit 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CER1IFIED  DRY  MAI  CORPORATION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WORLD 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


iilWIPAPEH  NEWS  I 


WXJ  T  rrurrAnno  Dioc  Jefferson  D.  Burke,  47,  former 

.  n,  iMOmence  u^s, 

Headed  Special  Firm  News  died  Dec.  27  in  the  Kings  Park 

William  H.  Lawrence,  80,  chairman  State  Hospital,  Kings  Park,  L.  I.  He 
of  the  board  of  Williams,  Lawrence  &  been  ill  since  1936.  He  ^ 

Cresmer  Company,  New  York  news-  began  his  career  in  Paris  and  returned  ^ 
paper  advertising  representatives,  un-  fo  tbis  country  in  1923,  working  for 
til  his  retirement  in  1931,  died  Jan.  1  a  Period  on  the  New  York  Times  and 
at  Mountainside  Hospital,  Montclair,  then  joined  the  Daily  News,  where  l 
N.  J.,  after  an  illness  of  three  days  worked  for  12  years, 
following  a  heart  attack.  Walter  W.  Blackman,  65,  for  21  • 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  Mr.  years  political  cartoonist  for  the  Bir-  - 
Lawrence  was  one  of  the  oldest  news-  mingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald,  before 
paper  representatives  in  the  New  going  to  Cleveland  16  years  ago  join- 
York  field.  He  established  his  firm  in  ing  McNitt's,  an  engraving  firm,  died 
1888  and  continued  as  its  chairman  Dec.  29  at  his  home  in  Willowick,  a 
until  his  retirement.  He  was  a  mem-  Cleveland  suburb.  He  started  his 
ber  of  the  New  York  Advertising  career  as  a  newspaper  boy  and  later 
Club.  became  political  cartoonist.  He  was 

Surviving  are  a  son,  Robert  E.  Law-  the  originator  of  one  of  the  first  ani- 
rence,  of  Montclair;  a  sister,  Mrs.  mated  motion  picture  cartoons.  He 
Lyde  Randolph,  of  Boonton,  N.  J.,  and  also  held  the  patent  for  a  process  to 
a  brother,  Whitfield  Lawrence,  of  take  motion  picture  in  natural  color. 
Union  City.  N.  J.  Funeral  services  long  before  the  advent  of  technicolor, 
were  held  Jan.  4  at  Mr.  Lawrence’s  He  was  a  member  of  the  Gridiron  and 
home,  127  Christopher  Street,  Mont-  the  National  Press  Clubs  of  Wash- 
clair.  ington,  where  he  was  regarded  as  an 

authority  on  political  economy. 

I.  Ernest  Jones,  64,  business  man- 
l^pF  I  1/  ager  and  treasurer,  Salisbury  (Md.) 

Advertiser,  a  weekly,  died  suddenly 
REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM  A.  Salisbury. 

ASHBROOK.  72,  Democrat,  serving  Harry  J.  Covvey,  46.  first  assistant 
his  10th  term  from  the  17th  Ohio  Dis-  cashier.  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
trict,  and  editor  and  publisher  of  the  died  of  a  heart  ailment,  Dec.  30.  He 
weekly  Johnstown  (O.)  Independent  had  been  a  Ledger  employe  for  32 
since  he  Wcis  18,  died  Jan.  1  at  his  years. 

home  in  Johnstown.  He  served  four  Louis  F.  May,  53,  of  the  St.  Louis 
years  as  secretary  of  the  National  Post-Dispatch  editorial  staff  handling 
Editorial  Association.  telegraph  news,  died  Dec.  29  after  an 

John  S.  Burpee,  63,  advertising  man-  emergency  operation  for  a  perfora- 
ager,  Moncton  (N.  B.)  Daily  Tran-  five  gastric  ulcer.  He  had  been  at 
script,  died  Dec.  24,  after  a  long  ill-  his  desk  Thursday,  becoming  sud- 
ness  denly  ill  at  home  that  evening.  Dur- 

B.’  Frank  Buck,  64,  for  45  years  f 

business  manager  of  Millville  (N.  J.)  the  sports  d^artment. 

Daily  Republican  and  a  correspondent  t^egraph  ^tor,  as- 

for  file  Associated  Press,  died  at  his  distant  telegraph  editor,  an^d  assistant 
OA  editor.  He  was  on  the  staffs  of 

^  CO  J  Rocky  Mountain  News  at  Denver, 

George  M.  Sixeper,  M,  owtict  and  ^bg  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  the 
publisher,  Mt  Holly  (N.  J.)  Herald  oij  Republic  and  the  Times  in  St. 
for  20  years,  died  Dec.  25  after  a  brief  Louis  before  transferring  to  the  Post, 
illness.  His  widow,  three  sons  and  a  His  wife,  a  daughter,  a  son,  two 
daughter  survive.  brothers,  and  a  sister  survive. 

Lew  a.  Holltoay,  49  ruling  edi-  j^mes  A.  Robinson,  85,  who  was  pos- 
tor.  Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record-  gibly  as  well  known  by  his  pen  name 
Eoglc  and  widely  known  as  the  dean  of  gj  ..Qld  Hurrygraph”  as  by  his  own 
northern  Michigan  sjwrts  wnters,  died  ujugg^  veteran  editor  and  publisher, 
^c.  30  m  Munson  Hospital,  Traverse  founder  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun 
City,  of  pneumonia.  uug  q£  organizers  and  early 

Ernest  J.  Carlen,  30,  county  circu-  presidents  of  the  North  Carolina 
lation  manager,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Press  Assn.,  died  Dec.  11,  in  a  Dur- 
News  for  the  last  five  years,  was  killed  ham  hospital  after  a  brief  illness, 
in  an  automobile  accident  near  Mont-  ■ 

gomery,  Ala.,  Dec.  28.  His  wife  was  ANNENBERG  TRIAL 

seriously  injured.  He  was  with  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney  William  J. 
Mobile  Press-Register  before  joining  Campbell  announced  this  week  in  Chi- 
the  News  circulation  department.  As  cago  the  federal  govermnent  will  move 
a  member  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Circu-  for  an  early  trial  of  M.  L.  Annenberg 
lation  Managers  Assn,  and  because  of  and  his  associates  as  soon  as  pleadings 
his  progressive  methods,  he  was  widely  are  disposed  of  possibly  by  Jan.  31. 
known  in  the  Carolinas.  - - - - — — - 


A  L.ABOR  LE.ADER 
SA^  S  OF  MR.\  — 


Morale  If  i" 

Re -Armament 


"I  am  convinced  that  no 
incic  human  settlement  can 
provide  the  basis  for  a  just 
and  lasting  (tcace.  Moral  Rc- 
.\rmamcnt  is  now  calling  men 
and  women  evcr\  where  to 
listen  to  God,  to  His  plan. 
This  will  demand  a  drastic 
change  both  in  onr  ]K;rsunal 
lives  and  in  our  svstem.  Only 
so  can  conic  a  new  world 
order,  for  which  wc  all  yearn. 
My,  liclicf  is  that  lalmr  and 
the  workers  of  every  coun¬ 
try  will  respond  to  this  su¬ 
preme  challenge." 

— JO.SKPH  HALLSWOKTH 
(Chairmiin,  193S-39.  of  the 
British  Trades  Union  Congress, 
representing  five  million  work¬ 
ers.) 


Editor  &  Publisher  believes 
that  Moral  Re-Armament  is 
the  most  constructive  news 
of  the  day  and  provides 
this  space  without  charge. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  MRA  AT  WORK 


Hill  Rowell  is  att  East  Loiuloii  sandhog  who 
won  his  wav  to  representing  Lomlon’s  .}2o,ooo 
iineinployed  as  a  'I'ratles  Union  executive.  Ever 
since  his  habv  daughter  starved  to  death  he  has 
been  a  lierce  lighter  lor  a  new  social  order.  He 
organized  rent  strikes;  led  hunger  inarches;  bar¬ 
ricaded  East  London  streets  against  the  police. 

I'he  honest  apology  of  a  member  of  Bill’s  hated 
“boss  class”  inspired  him  to  try  Moral  Re-Arma¬ 
ment  as  the  (onstructive  way  to  that  new  social 
order. 

He  began  by  making  up  with  his  wife  and  with 
a  fellow  member  of  Ids  union.  He  enlisted  t.} 
labor  representatives  to  help  him  spread  this  new 
spirit  to  the  council  chambers  of  .J5  London 
intinic  ipalities. 

Later  Rowell  met  with  the  heads  of  two  op¬ 
posing  unions  in  the  coal  industry  and  with  a 
leading  coal  owner.  1  he  three  men  made  nui- 
tuiil  apologies  and  came  to  complete  settlemetit 
ol  a  dis|>ute  which  they  agreed  never  need  have 
at  iseti  had  thev  known  about  MR.\. 


AUSTRALIA 


The  only  jonrnal  giring  the  new* 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  pnb* 
lishing,  printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Anstralia  and 
New  Zealand. 

If  yon  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in  these 
territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

Published  Monthly 


ejdUarial  nuilerial  wrile 


** Fastest  in  the  World- 
Bar  None'* 
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OU  LI-IVEIt 

F01II%IO  BT  OWT_ 

When  Max  Fleischer  fashioned  a  remarkable  cartoon-movie  from  that  classic  of 
childhood,  “Gulliver's  Travels,"  he  performed  an  important  service,  not  alone  to  sil¬ 
ver-screen  audiences,  but  to  business  men  in  search  of  constructive  symbolism.  The 
giant  in  the  realm  of  Lilliput  is  deftly  thought-out  psychology,  and  was  originally 
written  os  such.  Gulliver,  despite  his  size  and  strength,  fell  easy  prey  to  little 
intruders.  In  the  aggregate,  they  finally  “got  him  down" — and  therein  lies  a  moral. 


Every  one  connected  with  modem  newspapers — their  allied  lines, 
the  numerous  mechanisms  necessary  to  produce  them,  the  syn¬ 
dicated  features  that  increase  circulation,  the  colximns  and  the 
comics,  and  the  ever-widening  pattern  of  mat,  proof,  wire,  cable 
that  go  into  assembling  a  progessive  newspaper — not  merely 
use  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  International  Year  Book,  but  freely 
admit  they  would  be  lost  without  it.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  a 
bit  tattered  from  daily  hcmdling.  And,  because  of  its  exclusive 
information,  advertisers  of  the  national  group,  their  advertising 
agencies  and  newspaper  representatives  likewise  eagerly  await 
each  new  issue. 


Lilliput-queries  that  "get  you  down"  in  your  search  for  information 
— "Just  what  are  the  important  Latin-Americon  newspapers?"  .  .  . 
"I  wont  a  list  of  the  principal  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  for  a 
special  campaign  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Antipodes."  ...  "Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  dependable  directory  of  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tising  associations  and  clubs?"  .  . .  "How  many  foreign  language 
newspapers  are  there  in  the  United  States?"  .  .  .  "Quick — a  list 
of  the  newspaper  feature  syndicates."  .  .  .  "How  con  newspaper 
rates  and  circulations  be  reckoned  quickly?”  .  .  .  "What  ore  the 
larger  newspaper  chains?" — Facts  needed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  To  be  indefinite  is  to  have  the  Lilliputs  "get  you  down." 


Natural  enough  that  the  YEAR  BOOK — revised  annually  as  to 
data,  supplying  ALL  this  and  MUCH  MORE — should  prove  an 
invineible  advertising  medium! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 

O 
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Guild  Receives 
Nominations 
For  Presidency 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  Declines 
.  .  .  Eddy.  Randau,  Ways, 
Katherine  Lynch  Named 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  has 
received  four  additional  nominations 
for  president  to  fill  the  vacancy  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  death  of  Heywood  Broun, 
bringing  the  number  to  five,  Editor  & 
Publisher  learned  Thursday  at  na¬ 
tional  guild  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

These  are  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  columnist,  who  declined  the 
nominations  by  the  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
Chicago  guilds,  and  Kenneth  G.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Post  and  the  Nation,  by  the 
Washington  guild,  both  last  week. 

Eddy,  Randau  Nominated 
The  other  nominees  are  Max  Ways, 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
guild,  proposed  by  the  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  guild;  Jonathan  Eddy,  New  York 
Daily  News  reporter  and  former  inter¬ 
national  executive  vice-president  of 
the  national  guild,  by  the  Chicago 
guild;  Carl  Randau,  rewrite  man  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
New  York  guild  president,  by  the 
Portland,  Me.,  guild,  and  Katherine 
Lynch,  Detroit  Free  Press  reporter,  by 
the  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  guild. 

In  an  exchange  of  telegrams  in 
which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  declined  the 
Chicago  nomination,  she  wired:  “Ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  for  me  to  accept 
full-time  job.  Therefore  cannot  take 
on  any  such  thing  as  you  suggest  at 
present.” 

Chicago  guildsmen  countered  with  a 
wire  to  the  effect  that  the  ANG  presi¬ 
dency  is  not  necessarily  a  full-time 
job.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  replied:  “Con¬ 
sider  this  should  be  full-time  job  and 
do  not  feel  qualified  to  accept.  There¬ 
fore  must  definitely  regret.” 

According  to  Victor  Pasche,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  national  guild, 
the  closing  time  for  nominations  is 
Jan.  7  at  midnight. 

Guild  Assailed  in  Memphis 
EDWARD  H.  CRUMP,  famed  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  political  figure,  became 
Mayor  of  Memphis  20  minutes  after 
midnight  Jan.  1  on  a  Memphis  railroad 
station  but  resigned  five  seconds  later 
after  rescinding  his  predecessor’s  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  to  hold  its  1940  international 
convention  in  Memphis  in  Jime. 

Mr.  Crump  said  his  action  was  di¬ 
rected  at  the  CIO,  of  which  the  guild 
is  an  affihate.  Local  guild  officials  and 
Milton  Kaufman,  guild  executive  vice- 
president,  assailed  Mr.  Crump’s  action 
as  “undemocratic”  and  said  it  would 
not  change  their  plans  to  meet  in 
Memphis. 

Mr.  Crump,  who  was  Mayor  for 
three  terms  early  in  the  century,  ran 
again  for  the  office  last  November,  but 
only  as  an  “elector”  for  Representa¬ 
tive  Walter  Chandler.  A  city  law 
forbade  Mr.  Chandler  to  run  while  a 
member  of  Congress. 

Broun  Memorial  Ftmd 
CHICAGO  HEARST  unit  guild  strik¬ 
ers,  now  in  their  second  year,  re¬ 
ceived  funds  from  10  different  guild 
units  last  week  as  mementos  to  the 
sudden  death  of  Heywood  Broun.  The 
units  sent  money  to  the  Chicago  strik¬ 
ers  instead  of  buying  flowers  for 
Broun’s  funeral.  The  New  York 


World-Telegram  unit,  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  its  members  and  the 
other  units  in  a  message  stating:  “Ours 
was  Heywood  Broun’s  own  local  guild 
unit.  The  usual  thing  would  be  to 
take  a  collection  for  flowers.  Those 
who  knew  Heywood  best,  however, 
think  he  would  rather  have  it  this 
way.” 

■ 

Miss  McNelis  Found 
Guilty  in  Mail  Fraud 

Miss  Catherine  McNelis,  former 
president  of  Tower  Magazines,  Inc., 
was  found  guilty  Dec.  30  by  a  jury  in 
U.  S.  District  Court,  New  York,  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  Her 
brother,  John  McNelis;  her  brother- 
in-law,  Joseph  E.  Flynn,  and  the 
corporation  also  were  convicted.  Mr. 
McNelis  was  circulation  manager  and 
Mr.  Flynn  business  manager  of  the 
bankrupt  corporation,  which  pub¬ 
lished  love  story,  detective  story  and 
other  periodicals. 

On  motion  of  Archibald  Palmer, 
chief  of  defense  counsel.  Judge  Clar¬ 
ence  G.  Galston  set  Jan.  15  for 
sentence  and  continued  the  $2,000  bail 
of  Miss  McNelis  and  her  brother,  and 
Mr.  Flynn’s  $1,000  bail.  Each  is  liable 
to  prison  sentences  of  up  to  five  years 
on  each  of  the  seven  counts  in  the 
indictment.  The  three  defendants  and 
the  Tower  Corporation  also  are  liable 
to  fines  of  $1,000  each  on  each  of  the 
seven  counts. 

The  government  charged  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  had  been  bilked  of  $1,000,000 
through  false  circulation  figures 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  It  was  charged  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  guaranteed  a  circulation  of 
1,250,000  of  its  periodicals,  which  were 
sold  through  the  F.  W.  Wool  worth 
stores.  It  was  alleged  that  through  a 
deal  with  Fred  M.  Kirby,  a  former 
vice-president  of  the  Wool  worth  Com¬ 
pany,  who  had  invested  more  than  a 
$1,000,000  in  the  Tower  Corporation, 
unsold  copies  of  the  magazine  were 
returned  but  the  returns  were  not 
entered  on  the  corporation’s  books. 
The  government  charged  that  instead 
of  a  paid  circulation  of  1,250,000,  the 
circulation  ranged  between  500,000 
and  900,000. 

N.  Y.  BUSINESS  SECTIONS 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  Jan. 
4  published  a  22-page  “Panorama  of 
Business”  section.  The  New  York  Post 
Jan.  2  issued  an  8-page  business  and 
financial  review  of  1939.  The  Journal 
and  American’s  annual  section  will 
appear  in  the  Sunday  Jan.  7  issue.  It 
will  run  11  pages.  ITie  New  York 
Times  Jan.  3  published  its  “Annual 
Financial  and  Business  Review”  sec¬ 
tion,  30  pages.  ’The  Herald  Tribune’s 
“Annual  Financial  Forecast  and  Re¬ 
view”  section,  20  pages,  also  appeared 
Jcui.  3. 

■ 

TO  GET  EAGLE  BID 

Charles  C.  Green,  trustee  for  the 
bankrupt  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Eagle,  announced  Jan.  3  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  creditors  will  be  held  Jan.  15 
at  the  Brooklyn  Post  Office  Building 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
acting  upon  the  offer  of  the  F.  D.  S. 
Corporation  of  $350,000  for  the  Eagle, 
and  any  other  offers.  Frank  D. 
Sdiroth,  Eagle  publisher,  is  president 
of  the  F.  D.  S.  Corporation,  according 
to  Mr.  Green’s  announcement. 

■ 

WRITERS  NAME  ATLAS 

Benjamin  J.  Atlas,  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald- Journal,  was  elected  Jan.  3 
president  of  the  Legislative  Corres¬ 
pondents  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  succeeding  Joseph  H. 
Schmalacker,  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities”  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted”  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six-month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


Advartising  Idaat  For  Sola 

“Bap  of  Tricks  for  Spllinir  Extra  Linaffo,” 
hy  Joe  A.  .4nsley.  500  ideas 'and  suafres' 
tions — $1.75. 

PRESS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Fort  Myers  Florida 


Circulation  Promotion 


Our  Recent  Contest  on  a  National  Weekly 
prodneed  $122,234.50  and  nearly  50.000 
snbseriptions,  breaking  5  world  records. 
Write  or  wire  for  free  survey  of  your 
field.  Hudson  De  Priest  te  Associates, 
246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Successful  subscrintion  contest  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.. 
Occidental  Bnildinn,  Indianapolis. 


Dirtet-Moil  Sorvlent 


Our  Process  Iietters  are  taken  for  personal 
communications.  Try  ns.  Complete  mail- 
inir  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co..  80  E. 
21st  St.,  N.  T.  C. 


Educational 


SPEAK  AND  SPELL 

YOUR  LANGUAGE  WELL: 
Lessons  at  East  End  Hotel.  East  River 
Drive.  78  and  79th  Sts.,  New  York  City. 
English — French — Italian — German 
Mrs.  Carrie  Drey 


Public  Notice 


AN  AUXILIARY  SERVICE! 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  highways 
of  the  world.  In  our  permanent  library 
and  museum  files  will  be  found,  easily 
available,  important  basic  data  anent 
newspaper  markets,  ownership,  adminis¬ 
tration,  management,  personnel,  features, 
circulations,  advertising  rates,  linage  sta¬ 
tistics  and  mechanics  of  production,  as 
well  as  a  wealth  of  informative  material 
regarding  national  advertiser  and  agency 
Service.  A  specialist  on  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  "EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.”  now 
in  its  fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclu¬ 
sive  field.  Subscribers,  without  financial 
obligation  of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged 
to  call  upon  ns  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  may  he  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Header  Service 


Special  Survicus 


Make  your  “Printing  Dollar”  count 
double  1 1  Latest  process  eliminates  type¬ 
setting  and  cuts  1 1  Reproduces  all  sorts 
of  Illustrated  Promotional  Material,  Sales 
Letters,  Testimonials,  Diagrams,  Re¬ 
prints,  etc.  Any  siie.  500  Copies  (8%x 
11")  only  $2.63;  add’l  100s  22c.  Re¬ 
quest  free  Manual.  LAUREL  PROCESS, 
480  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


Properties  listed  below  arc  offered  either  by 
the  publishers  themselves  or  by  the  more 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
Afternoon  daily  in  exclusive  field  requiring 
$35,000.  down  payment. 

Weekly,  average  annual  gross  $13,000. 
Price  $12,500.  One-half  cash. 

M.  C.  Moore.  NEWSPAPER  BROKER. 
Beverly  Hills,  California. 


39-179  Daily.  Southwest  tabloid;  grossing 
over  $15,000  year;  price  $1.5,000;  terms. 

MURRAY  E  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Vendome  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


Weekly  newspaper  located  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  Best  proposition  in  the  South. 
Cash,  balance  time  payments.  Will  sell  all 
or  controlling  interest.  Box  9832,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Nawtpapar  Brokars 


Newspaner  Men;  Take  advantage  of  this 
era  of  prosperity  we  are  in  and  become 
independent.  Tell  us  the  amount  of 
cash  you  have  and  the  section  you  pre¬ 
fer.  We  have  a  message  based  on  31 
years’  experience,  for  you,  HARWELL 
&  FELL,  2026  4th  Ave.,  Birmingham. 
Alabama. 


Twenty-five  years  Intimate  contact  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers.  Established  confidence. 
A.  W.  Stypes,  Newspaper  Broker,  San 
Francisco. 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Confidential  consultation  and  negotiations 
with  publishers  willing  to  sell  and  with 
principals  desiring  to  buy  newspapers. 
NEWSPAPERS  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
1707  Times  Bldg.  New  York 


Nawtpapars  Wanted 


Florida  or  North  Carolina  daily  or  weekly 
wanted,  in  good  field.  Give  details.  Box 
9822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Want  to  buy  best  small  daily  $6,000  to 
$8,000  cash  payment  will  handle.  Box 
9831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$10,000  CASH  AND  CLEAR  CALIFORNIA 
weekly  averaging  $4,000  net  offered  by 
experienced  publisher  as  down  payment 
on  western  daily  in  adequate  field.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Write  Box  9830,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Dally  Wanted.  I  have  $100,000  available  for 
first  payment  on  $200,000  to  $300,000 
]iroperty  located  in  South  Atlantic  or 
Gulf  States.  Must  stand  audit.  Highest 
references.  Box  9829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  SMALLTOWN  DAILIES 
AND  WEEKLIES  WANTED 
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A  Syndicate  could  be  interested  in  some 
live  properties  in  Carolines.  Virginia  and 
Florida.  Must  be  sanely  priced,  potential 
profit  makers,  able  to  show  honest  audit. 
Cash  available  by  responsible  parties. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  estates  to 
liquidate,  for  owners  wishing  to  retire, 
and  for  going  properties  needing  work¬ 
ing  capital.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
9828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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[n  answering  advertisements  of  the  "Help 
Wanted”  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  submit 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  originals. 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  possible 
loss  of  originals. 


Attractive  territorial  proposition  on  fast 
selling  features  to  brokers  and  salesmen 
who  can  produce.  Straight  commission 
only  I  Box  9725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  interested  in  position 
with  future  based  on  results,  small  daily 
in  good  town,  take  complete  control, 
route  boys,  street  sales,  etc.  Modest 
salary  to  start  but  permanent,  with 
excellent  future.  Box  9833,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Beal  Opportunity  for  experienced  young 
advertising  man,  not  afraid  of  work, 
and  far-sighted  enough  to  prefer  to  grow 
with  a  vigorous  daily  at  modest,  starting 
salary.  Must  know  copy  and  layout. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
We  don’t  want  any  temporary  stop;gap». 
Write  complete  details,  age,  experience, 
references  and  photo  if  available.  Box 
9780,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


E 


> 


Young  Woman,  advertising  sales  ability, 
capable  doing  shopping  column  layouts, 
copy  writing.  Splendid  opportunity  on 
North  Carolina  daily;  $25  start,  ^nd 
qualifications  and  photo.  Box  9826, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


L 


'OR  JANUARY  6.  1940 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertisinf 


dvertislug  or  Circulation  Manager  wants 
position  in  middle-west,  either  depart¬ 
ment  or  combination.  Have  splendid  re¬ 
cord.  now  employed.  years’  experience, 
age  :i5,  references.  Box  9751,  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. 

advertising  Man:  Salesman-copywriter,  23, 
single,  free  to  travel;  go  anywhere.  Three 
years’  experience;  desire  job  w-ith  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  9766.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

dvertising  Manager— exjierienced.  Local, 
Classihed,  National;  good  reference, 
known  producer.  Box  9777,  Editor  Se 
Publisher. 

.idvertising  Representative  —  Experienced 
local,  classified  and  national;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  producer.  Box  9693.  Editor  & 
Publi.sher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES-PROMOTION 

ificr  11  years  with  Metropolitan  paper 
telling  all  types  space,  merchandising 
and  doing  promotion  this  advertising 
man,  35,  desires  new  connection.  Special 
reps,  newspapers,  magazines  in  New-  York 
or  vicinity.  Box  9704,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

luistant  Classified  Manager  (female)  13 
years’  experience,  producer,  excellent 
background,  now-  employed,  prefer  south¬ 
ern  state.  Box  9811.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  now  with  AAAA  advertising  agency, 
wants  to  locate  with  daily  newspaper  as 
business  or  advertising  manager.  North¬ 
western  states  preferred.  Have  epm- 
prehensive  working  knowledge  of  all 
newspaper  departments.  Right  place 
more  important  than  quirk  action.  No 
liquor,  married,  good  mixer.  References. 
If  you  need  a  competent,  alert,  resource¬ 
ful  and  dependable  man  who  will  work 
100%  for  your  interest.  Write  or  w-ire: 

C.  E.  Brace 

1151  Fillmore  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Hard-hitting  space  salesman —  29.  Writes 
forceful  selling  copy.  Agency,  newspaper 
experience.  Seek  new-spaper,  magazine  or 
trade  publication  job.  Box  9770,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Man  —  24;  six 
years'  sales,  copy  experience  also  re¬ 
porting.  Travel  anywhere.  Box  9824, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Salesman-Manager.  Long  experienced.  Mar¬ 
ried,  family.  Go  anywhere.  Ideas,  promo¬ 
tions.  Results.  Box  9717,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SALESMAN  • 

.Now-  Advertising  Manager  daily  newspaper. 
Single,  age  33.  Box  9692,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Space  Salesman  —  Successful  record,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising.  Local — Na¬ 
tional;  go  anywhere  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  9719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sltaatioai  Wantad 

Circulation 

Ah  interview  with  the  publisher  of  a  me¬ 
dium  sized  newspaper  will  quickly  prove 
iny  qualifications  as  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager  with  an  excellent  record.  College 
trained.  15  years’  experience,  morning, 
evening,  and  Sunday.  Now  employed. 
Write  to  Box  9755.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Man,  age  23,  single.  Four  years 
general  office.  County,  city  experience. 
Used  little  merchant  system.  Box  9748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


’  If  Looking  For 

L  A  JOB 

^  In  Any  of  These  Fields: 

«  Advertising  Management 

A  Clftulatlon  Meetanleal  , 

Editorial  Publicity  ' 

Utilizo  Thooo  Servleoi 

1,  Draft  a  four  time  ad  setting  forth  your 
qualifications  and  send  it  to  ua  with 
payment.  (Count  five  words  to  the 
UBc;  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For  s 
month,  your  message  will  reach  pro- 
tpeetive  employers.  Many  have 
fen  placed  directly  in  thia  mannw.  ! 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  Peraonnel  aj^ 
plieation  that  will  be  sent  you  upon 
receipt  of  ad.  This  will  be  kept  m  our 
files  for  six  months.  It  will  make  your 
record  available  to  the  publisherB  and 
executives  calling  upon  ua  constantly 
for  employees.  Your  confidence  re* 


Situations  Wanted 

-  _  Circulatioii  (Cont’d.) 


Circulation  Manager — several  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  and  small  newspapers.  Spe¬ 
cializes  in  carrier  boy  promotion.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  position  with  future  based  on 
result.s.  Good  record  and  references.  Box 
9712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted;  Circulation  Department  of  small 
daily;  will  buy  or  handle  on  commission. 
Box  9666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young  experienced,  productive.  District 
Circulation  Manager,  presently  employed 
Bronx  HOME  NEWS,  seeks  future. 
Creative  promoter.  “Little  Merchant’’ 
specialist.  Mutual  opportunity  —  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  Box  9806,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Young  man  of  36  desires  circulation  con¬ 
nection.  Second  paper  preferable  on  daily 
with  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  circula¬ 
tion.  Have  had  17  years’  experience  since 
childhood  in  all  phases  of  circulation  and 
promotion.  Now  regularly  employed  in 
the  newspaper  accident  insurance  field 
for  the  past  seven  years.  Services  ob¬ 
tained  upon  30  days  notice.  Excellent 
references.  Box  9705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

Used  Equipment — Sew  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sourees,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 
Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Solo  Mechanical  Equipment  For  Solo 


I.  Better  act  now  to  catch  our  deadline 
of  next  Thu^ay. 

PERSONNEi.  SERVICE 

Editor  A  PublUher 
_  1700  Timet  Bldg. 

Timet  8q.  N.  Y.  C. 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorisl 

Able,  young,  college  man;  Christian.  22; 
seek  opportunity  to  develop  on  daily  or 
w-eekly.  New  York  City  or  New  Jersey 
vicinity:  some  experience.  Box  9814, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Alert,  industrious  reporter-deskman,  31. 
Ten  yrs.  experience  small  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Make  an  after  1  Box  9807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

All  Around  Reporter:  Columns,  features, 
civic  promotional  ideas;  no  job  too  tough. 
Age  36,  Married.  Box  9808,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Copyreader — experienced  on  city  and  tele¬ 
graph  desks,  and  makeup;  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  9769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cub  Reporter.  Four  months  reportorinl  ex¬ 
perience.  Four  years’  experience  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  motion  pictures  and  finance. 
Business  news  or  general  assignments. 
Will  travel.  Box  9747,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Desk,  street,  makeup,  publicity,  radio. 
Real  experience,  fine  references  —  the 
man  you  need.  Box  9821,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editor-News  city  or  managing.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Go  anywhere.  Salary  open.  Box 
9758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial — -Rewrite,  feature  writing,  new-s 
reporting,  editing  and  technical  experi¬ 
ence.  College  graduate,  24;  want  New 
York  connection  on  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine.  Box  9818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer — Independent,  specialized, 
desires  permanent  position;  reputable 
references.  Box  9661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  all-around  newspaperman,  col¬ 
lege,  desires  day  work  as  secretary,  desk 
work  or  general  reporting.  Refined,  young, 
married.  Box  9718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  publicist,  speaker,  can  edit  ef¬ 
fective  employee  publication  to  improve 
labor  relations.  Box  9753,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Fast,  accurate,  experienced  re-write  man, 
copyreader,  who  churns  out  vivid,  de¬ 
scriptive  copy  and  headlines  on  deadlines. 
Box  9820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newsman  with  metropolitan,  small  city 
experience.  27.  Married.  University 
Graduate.  Now  working.  Seeking  re- 
portorial  or  desk  position  on  small  city 
daily.  Box  9810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newsman,  26,  employed.  University  gradu¬ 
ate,  ten  years’  experience,  seeks  larger 
daily  connection.  Box  9785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Publicity — sixteen  years’  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience;  publicity,  including  World’s 
Fair;  now  with  New  York  Post;  college 
graduate.  Box  9706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  28,  who  sharpened  spurs  on  all 
beats  of  small  county-seat  daily  desires 
change  to  larger  daily:  feature  writing, 
copyreading;  college.  Box  9696,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Reporter,  27,  five  years’  experience,  seeks 
desk,  beat  job  anywhere.  Former  weekly 
editor.  Box  9694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  editor,  city  editor.  Know  news 
and  make-up.  Married.  Small  or  large 
paper.  Box  9812,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Reporter,  24,  two  years’  experience  with 
Colorado  newspaper;  college;  excellent 
references.  Not  seeking  “softspot,’*  but 
chance  to  prove  worth — anywhere.  Box 
9813,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Molir  Linotype  Saw — 42  picas 
Rou.se  Band  Saw 
Elrod  Model  E  297 

Box  9819  Editor  &  Publisher 

Model  eSM  42-Pica  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and^  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes. 
Cylinder  Presses,  .Job  Presses,  Auto¬ 
matics.  We  guarantee  new  machine  per¬ 
formance.  Payne  &  Walsh  Corporation, 
82  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

Monotype  Keyboards  and  Casters  A-1  con-  / 
dition  can  be  seen  in  operation ;  also 
mats,  molds,  etc.  Bargain  to  quick  buyer. 

INTELLIGENCER  PRINTING  CO. 

Lancaster  Penna. 

Plane-O-Plate  —  Rotary  precision  shaver. 
Shaves  all  types  of  flat  work  including 
stereos,  electros,  base,  etc.,  to  exact  type 
height  for  printing.  Eliminates  irregular 
plate  levels.  Saves  time,  work,  improves 
quality.  Two  sizes,  handles  work  up  to 
full  page.  Get  prices,  details.  Write 
MONOMELT  Co.,  Dept.  1,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  30  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Duplex  Octuple  Super  Duty  Newspaper 
press  with  color  deck  used  only  nine 
years  and  in  excellent  condition:  prac¬ 
tically  new  Premier  Rotary  Flat  Shaver;. 
Intertypes  and  other  newspaper  equi])- 
nient.  E.  B.  Twelker,  1005  Textile  Tower, 
Seattle,  Washington. 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
■stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertsrpes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First 


225  Varick  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co..  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. 


LINOTYPE.  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Supply  Co. 

333  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted— Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Skillful  re-write  man,  27,  experienced  in 
reporting,  desk-work;  now  editing  literary 
quarterly.  Wants  to  edit  small  or  medium 
daily  or  good  weekly.  Prefers  Ohio,  or 
South.  Box  9813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sports  Writer,  seven  years’  experience  dail¬ 
ies.  including  editing,  make-up.  Okla. 
University.  28.  Go  anywhere.  Bill  Sboll, 
Durant,  Oklahoma. 

Still  young  man,  who  advanced  from  small 
town  reporter  to  editor,  managing  editor 
two  metropolitan  dailies;  jobless  because 
of  change  new-spaper  picture.  Not  seek¬ 
ing  soft  spot  or  big  spot  but  chance  to 
prove  his  worth  on  any  newspaper  in 
any  capacity.  Box  9645,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Theatrical  Publicity  —  unique  experience. 
Twelve  years’  thorough  newspaper  train¬ 
ing;  six  years  as  theatre  operator;  ace 
showman  and  writer,  perfect  for  right 
spot.  Box  9709,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Weary  of  war  news?  Expert  can  make  your 
paper  hum  with  2  columns  of  local  edi¬ 
torials.  Gilt-edge  culture  achievement, 
recommendation.  Box  9805,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

Young  intelligent  man,  22,  some  newspaper 
experience.  College.  Desire  writing  posi¬ 
tion  with  opportunity — daily  or  w-eekly 
— anywhere.  Good  typist.  Excellent  char¬ 
acter  and  references;  capable  and  will¬ 
ing.  Box  9783,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Young  Man,  25,  college  graduate;  three 
years  reporting  experience,  including 
photography,  on  New  York  State  daily. 
Desires  advancement.  Box  9714,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Young  woman  seeks  editorial  assistant  posi¬ 
tion  magazine,  publicity,  agency.  College 
graduate.  Box  9707,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mora  SituatioRS  bottom  next  colamn  Mora  Sitaations  bottom  naxt  colamn 


Nawspaper  Machinist 

Dismantling,  moving,  erection;  newspaper 
pre.s.s  and  stereo  equipment.  Established 
25  years;  bonded;  references.  McCam, 
Victor  3126,  405  E.  8th  Street,  Kansas- 
City,  Missouri. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipmant  For  Sal> 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoProducts  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City- 

Complete  Photo  Engraving  Equipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Avt.  Detroit,  Mich, 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metala 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

Ne-w  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Prass  Room  Equipmant  For  Sal# 

Modern  Goss  low-construction  unit-typo 
presses,  arranged  with  underneath  or  end- 
roll  feed.  Available  in  6-unit,  double 
sextuple,  octuple,  sextuple,  quadruple,  or 
unit  capacity.  (23%"  cut-oflf).  May  he 
seen  in  operation.  For  further  informa 
tion,  apply.  R.  HOE  A  CXIMPANY,  INC., 
910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Modern  Hoe  straight  line  unit  type  balcony 
press  consisting  of  eight  units  and  sub¬ 
structure  with  two  pairs  of  heavy  duty 
folders  and  complementary  equipment. 
Press  is  approximately  ten  years  old  and 
has  had  excellent  care.  (Sheet  cutoflT 
21%  inches.) 

Will  sell  as  complete  machine  or  will 
consider  sale  of  two  or  more  units  to- 
effect  press  capacity  desired  by  pur¬ 
chaser.  Box  9532,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 

General  &  Administrative 

Experienced  newspaper  executive — editorial 
and  business — seeks  connection  in  news¬ 
paper  or  public  relations  work.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record.  Box  9825,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  WANT  A  JOB 

I  can  give  a  good  acconnt  of  myself  with 
some  daily  newspaper  publisher  who 
wants  more  business.  Can  function  as 
Assistant  Publisher,  Business  Manager 
or  Advertising  Manager.  Have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  Metropolitan  centers  and 
small  towns.  Would  like  to  locate  in 
medium  sized  mid-western  city.  Have 
had  good  training  on  good  newspapers, 
and  know  a  lot  of  things.  Salary  not  so 
much  of  an  object  as  opportunity  and 
the  right  man  to  work  for.  Best  of 
references.  H.  R.  DRUMMOND,  11  Don- 
gan  Place,  New  York  City. 

Situations  Wantad 
Mecbonical 

Combination  Pressman-stereo;  nonunion, 
age  37 ;  twenty  years  experience  all 
types  of  presses,  color  work.  References. 
Write  or  wire  Box  9784,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Combination  Pressman-stereo;  now  em¬ 
ployed;  w-ants  change.  Prefer  foreman’s 
position.  References  available.  Box  9782, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 

Minneapolis  Journal  eleven  years.  Shopper, 
colored  circular  experience.  Capable  ot 
managing  all  mechanical  departments. 
Box  9816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOREMAN  COMPOSING  ROOM 

Thoroughly  experienced.  Will  handle  de¬ 
partment  as  publisher  desires.  Reliable 
references.  Box  9749,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Southern  states;  they  get  little  news 
and  they  have  little  opportunity  to 
exert  their  civilizing  influence. 

Among  these  people  there  are  some 
who  probably  regard  it  as  no  crime 


Proeticol 
Test  of 
Semaetics 


NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  produced  no  reso¬ 
lutions  in  this  quarter — ^no  new  ones. 
We  did  tinker  again  at  a  couple 
which  originated  a 
long  time  ago  and 
undergo  an  annual 
patching  which  keeps 
them  afloat  (or 
awash)  intermittent¬ 
ly  about  298  days  a  year.  One,  against 
which  we  sin  frequently,  is  to  write 
so  that  what  gets  into  print  will  mean 
to  the  reader  what  the  writer  thought 
he  meant.  That  ought  not  to  be  so 
difficult  for  one  who  has  been  ex- 
IK>sed  to  more  than  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  “higher  education”  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  performance.  That  it  isn’t 
easy  will  be  attested  by  every  man 
who  writes  for  the  public,  by  every 
copy-reader,  and  by  every  editor. 
Words  have  a  slippery-hipped  way 
of  arranging  excursions  of  their  own, 
usually  because  we  writers,  cramped 
for  space  or  naturally  economical,  try 
to  make  one  or  two  of  the  little 
fellows  do  what  should  be  committed 
to  a  page  or  at  least  a  paragraph. 

For  instance:  A  short  while  ago  a 
Cleveland  newspaperman  sent  us  a 
tear-sheet  from  the  Magazine  Equal¬ 
ity.  It  included  a  thoughtful  page  by 
Rev.  John  Paul  Jones,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Brooklyn,  which,  among 
other  things,  speculated  on  the  “in¬ 
creasing  number  of  ‘undercover’  Negro 
lynchings  in  the  South.  Many  lynch- 
ings,  he  declared,  were  not  being  re¬ 
ported  by  newspapers. 

That,  to  us,  seemed  to  call  for  ex¬ 
position.  We  asked  Mr.  Jones  for 
the  facts  behind  his  statement.  His 
main  piece  of  evidence  was  Ernie 
Pyle’s  column  for  Feb.  18,  1939.  Mr. 
I^le,  on  one  of  his  toiurs,  was  told 
by  an  unnamed  Southern  white  man 
of  a  lynching  party  which  had  been 
held  nearby  the  day  before.  His  in¬ 
formant  had  been  invited  to  the  fes¬ 
tivities,  but  arrived  too  late  and 
found  the  event  completed  without 
trace.  Pyle  “looked  and  looked”  in 
the  newspapers  for  the  story,  but 
found  nothing,  and  concluded  that 
there  must  be  quite  a  bit  of  that  sort 
of  thing,  not  reported  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  not  getting  into  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Jones’  second  testimony  was 
better  authenticated.  It  concerned  the 
lynching  of  a  Negro  at  Canton,  Miss., 
last  May,  and  this  one,  while  it  was 
apparently  missed  at  the  time,  has 
since  been  included  in  the  statistics 
of  Tuskegee  Institute.  Mr.  Jones  was 
sure  that  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
could  furnish  more  information. 


NOW  LYNCHING  is  one  form  of 
atrocity  which  has  never  come  into 
our  life  except  through  newspaper  re¬ 
ports.  Instinctively, 
Mob  Lynchings  we  hate  “justice”  ad- 
Now  Rare,  But  ministered  by  a 
..  crazed  mob,  but  we 
Always  News  to  get 

into  a  debate  on  the 
general  subject.  Our  interest  was 
single:  Was  lynching  news  being  sup¬ 
pressed  by  newspapers?  We  did  not 
believe  it,  and  our  doubt  was  based 
on  a  long  and  wide  acquaintance  with 
Southern  editors  in  all  parts  of  Dixie. 
If  the  Negro  has  sincere  friends  any¬ 
where,  people  who  will  fight  for  equal 
justice  regardless  of  color,  it  is  among 
•the  men  editing  Southern  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

So  we  turned  to  two  of  the  best 
informed  editors  in  the  Deep  South 
for  a  confidential  comment  on  the 
Brooklyn  minister’s  implication,  "nieir 


comments  are  completely  frank  and 
include  some  information  which  may 
surprise  Northern  newspaper  people. 
Says  one: 

“I  think  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, 
while  he  undoubtedly  exaggerates  the 
situation,  has  some  basis  of  truth  in 
his  assertion.  It  seems  to  depend  on 
what  a  lynching  is. 

“If  we  mean  by  a  lynching  that  a 
mob  seizes  a  person  before  or  after 
his  arrest  and  kills  him  in  vengeance 
for  a  crime  committed,  then  I  shovdd 
say  that  no  such  incident  escapes 
news  and  editorial  treatment  in  the 
press  of  the  South.  This  connotes 
popular  excitement  existing  at  the 
time,  and  some  more  or  less  organized 
effort  made  to  capture  the  alleged 
criminal  and  kill  him  under  stress  of 
that  excitement. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  every  black 
man  who  is  killed  by  a  white  man  or 
even  by  two  or  three  white  men,  is 
called  a  ‘lynching’,  then  I  am  very 
sure  that  not  all  ‘Ijmchings’  get  into 
the  news.  I  have  a  specific  instance 
in  mind.  Last  year,  I  think  it  was, 
a  Negro  boy  abused  a  position  of  trust 
and  violated  a  small  child  left  in  his 
care,  though  not  in  any  brutal  man¬ 
ner.  He  was  tried,  convicted,*  and 
sentenced  to  a  long  term.  As  the 
prisoner  left  the  court  room  to  ascend 
a  few  floors  to  the  jail,  the  father  of 
the  little  girl  shot  and  killed  him  in 
a  corridor.  This  received  full  publi¬ 
city,  and  we  carried  ...  a  sharp 
editorial.  The  grand  jury  a  few  weeks 
later  returned  a  ‘no  bill’  in  the  father’s 
case,  and  we  carried,  as  I  recall  it, 
another  editorial.  If  the  same  thing 
had  happened  in  one  of  our  rural 
counties,  with  the  murder  anywhere 
but  in  the  court-house,  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  no  paper  would 
ever  have  found  out  about  it. 

“There  is  a  prominent  citizen  of 
one  such  rural  county  who  has  killed 
anywhere  from  10  to  21  Negroes — 
the  estimates  vary  widely  and  there 
is  certainly  no  record — for  various 
offenses,  ranging  from  trivial  to  seri¬ 
ous.  He  is  a  respected  citizen  and 
has  never  been  even  indicted  for  any 
of  his  murders.  The  county  has  no 
sizeable  town,  and  I  am  sure  that  not 
one  of  this  man’s  murders  has  ever 
received  any  publicity.  If  any  or  all 
of  them  could  properly  be  denomin¬ 
ated  lynchings,  there  is  truth  in  what 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones  has  to  say. 

“A  few  years  ago  efforts  were  made 
to  organize  a  tenant  farmers’  union  in 
various  ‘black  belt’  counties  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  I  have  no  doubt  that  violence 
was  practiced  to  get  rid  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  and  that  some  Negroes  were 
killed  on  farms  far  from  towns.  I 
have  heard  some  circumstantial  re¬ 
ports  in  later  years,  not  all  from 
Communists,  about  such  episodes.” 


Anniston  Star's  editorial  on  the  same 
subject  thus:  “Our  only  regret  is 
that  there  were  as  many  as  three 
lynchings  in  one  year.”  'The  Adver¬ 
tiser  takes  just  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Alabama’s  slate  was  clean  for  1939, 
that  newspapers  and  enlightened 
statesmen  are  abolishing  the  lawless¬ 
ness  of  lynching  there  as  they  broke 
up  the  evil  of  pistol-toting  40  years 
ago.  Mobs  are  going  out  of  fa^ion, 
it  declares. 

The  mob  idea  is  also  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  first  editor  we  quoted. 
He  goes  on: 

“The  thing  that  we  are  trying  hard¬ 
est  to  stop,  and  which  we  have  the 
best  chance  to  stop,  is  the  organized 
mob  type  of  lynching,  where  the  mob 
either  beats  the  officers  to  the  victim 
or  takes  him  away  from  the  officers. 
If  we  can  accomplish  that,  and  God 
knows  we  have  enormously  reduced 
its  prevalence,  then  we  shall  have 
made  real  progress. 

“To  stop  the  other  sort  of  thing, 
to  which  I  have  referred  and  to  which 
I  think  Mr.  Jones  refers,  will  require 
a  new  and  better  educated  and  more 
tolerant  generation.  There  are  a  lot 
of  us  striving  toward  that  end,  and 
very,  very  slowly  making  some  prog¬ 
ress  in  shaping  a  new  attitude  of 
mind  among  the  masses. 

“Personally,  I  regard  improved  race 
relations  and  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  Negro  as  by  far  the 
most  important  things  that  face  the 
people  of  the  South.  I  am  generally 
regarded  among  my  friends  as  being 
quite  a  radical  on  this  subject,  but 
I  know  full  well  that  the  cause  of 
progress  in  this  particular  respect  is 
injured  more  by  its  friends  than  by 
its  enemies. 

“I’ll  look  into  the  instances  sub- 
gested  by  Mr.  Jones,  but  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  he  is  both  correct  and  in¬ 
correct,  depending  on  what  we  mean 
when  we  use  the  word  ‘lynching.’  And, 
frankly,  I  do  not  see  any  way  that 
we  can  get  news  about  the  sort  of 
‘lynching’  to  which  he  must  be  refer¬ 
ring,  except  in  rare  and  unusual  in¬ 
stances.” 


Education 
Is  Proving 
Its  Worth 


"One  Man 
Killings"  Are 
Hard  to  Stop 


OUR  OTHER  informant,  an  Alabaman, 
had  also  heard  these  reports  and 
declares  that  newspapermen,  learning 
of  the  alleged  kill¬ 
ings  at  a  rather  late 
date,  worked  hard  to 
get  the  facts  but  ran 
against  a  stone  wall. 
“Certainly,”  he  re¬ 
marks,”  they  would  have  printed  the 
story  if  they  could  have  gotten  it.” 
This  editor  sent  us  a  clipping  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser’s  editorial 
page  for  Dec.  28,  commenting  that 
Tuskegee  Institute  reported  only  three 
lynchings,  one  of  a  white  man,  in  the 
whole  South  in  1939.  There  were  six 
in  1938,  eight  in  1937  and  1936,  and 
20  in  1935.  The  Advertiser  quotes  the 


THESE  TWO  bear  out  our  own  con¬ 
viction  that  newspapers  are  not  sup¬ 
pressing  news.  Neither  can  it  be  im¬ 
plied  that  they  are 
turning  their  backs 
on  news  which  might 
offend  prominent  and 
quick  -  tempered 
readers  who  still  tote 
guns.  These  people  used  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  as  many  as  100  to  200 
lynchings  a  year,  and  a  lot  of  them 
still  think  that  the  rope  and  the  torch 
are  the  only  penalties  appropriate  for 
an  offense  by  a  Negro  against  a  white 
woman.  Within  40  years,  that  penalty 
has  become  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  Sheriffs  and  deputies  have  been 
convinced  that  their  duty  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  a  prisoner.  The  offenses  them¬ 
selves  may  be  less  frequent — ^we  don’t 
know — since  the  Negro  has  risen  from 
the  desperate  depths  that  were  his 
in  the  Nineties,  and  earlier. 

In  any  case,  friends  of  justice  for 
all,  regardless  of  race  or  color,  should 
be  quick  to  acknowledge  the  tre¬ 
mendous  part  newspapers  have  had 
in  removing  this  blemish.  We  can  see 
no  good  in  implying,  as  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones  did,  that  Southern  newspapers 
are  negligent  in  giving  this  news  to 
the  public.  They  are  not.  Newspa¬ 
pers,  we  suppose,  had  few  and  infre¬ 
quent  contact  in  some  of  the  thor¬ 
oughly  rural  counties  of  certain 


to  kill  a  “nigger.”  It  might  not  even 
be  a  serious  crime  to  kill  a  white 
man,  if  the  killer  was  “respected”  or 
stood  for  a  popular  cause — but  such  a 
killing  would  not  be  considered 
“lynching.”  It  might  be  analogoas  to 
the  gangster  wars  of  New  York  and 
other  big  Northern  cities.  Within  the 
past  two  weeks.  New  York  had  one— 
a  well  perforated  gentlemcui  was 
found  partly  naked  in  a  lonely  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Bronx,  dead  a  couple  of 
days  and  identifiable  only  by  his  po¬ 
lice  fingerprints. 

It  was  a  one-day  story  in  New 
York  and  may  have  figured  briefly 
on  wires  to  the  West.  The  victim  was 
about  in  the  same  relation  to  society 
as  the  Negro  field-hand  who  died  at 
the  end  of  a  rope  in  a  Mississippi 
swamp,  both  possibly  for  offenses  that 
they  did  not  commit.  But  no  one 
talked  of  the  New  York  killing  as  a 
“lynching,”  which  it  was. 

Prominent  among  the  analogous 
motives  may  be  the  notion  that  the 
law  won’t  or  can’t  give  the  redress 
that  the  wronged  party  thinks  is  his 
due.  In  the  impoverished  South  of 
60, and  70  years  ago,  law  enforcement 
was  difficult,  for  economic  reasons 
alone,  in  farming  districts.  Sex  crimes;^ 
were  never  so  common,  we  believei 
as  the  more  lurid  reports  made  them, 
but  they  did  happen,  inevitably.  When 
such  a  crime  occurred,  the  law  was 
usually  distant.  The  criminal  fled  and 
his  speedy  apprehension  and  terribk; 
punishment  was  regarded  by  the  white 
people  as  their  only  protection  against' 
an  epidemic  of  sex  outrages.  In  the 
back  areas  that  idea  has  died  hanli 
Education  has  been  slow.  SchoalW 
terms  are  short  and  it  is  only  in  thsH 
past  25  years  that  schools  for  colore^l 
children  have  become  routine. 

As  1939  ended,  the  news  reflected 
how  great  a  change  has  come.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
recently  declared  that  the  University 
of  Missouri  cannot  deny  a  Negro  a 
place  in  its  law  sdiool,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  opened  a  special  law 
school  for  Negroes  in  St.  Louis.  It 
will  not  be  many  years,  we  believA 
before  the  Southern  states  themselves 
provide  complete  facilities  for  post¬ 
graduate  study  by  Negro  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  through  the 
several  excellent  colleges  now  servin| 
their  race.  Thoughtful  Negro  leaders 
have  long  since  ceased  to  think  ia 
terms  of  “social  equality”  with  whits 
people.  They  want  education,  which 
will  enable  the  Negro  to  protect  him¬ 
self  against  the  unscrupulous  ex¬ 
ploiter,  be  he  white  or  black,  and 
they  see  boundless  opportunities  for 
the  educated  Negro  to  do  good  and 
to  prosper  among  his  people,  withouLi 
stepping  on  white  toes.  These  NegrosBj 
and  the  political  and  newspaper  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  South  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  the  complex  and  explosi' 
problem  of  the  South  will  work  oof 
their  situation  more  quickly  and  m( 
effectively  if  they  are  relieved  of 
“help”  by  politically-minded  seni 
mental,  or  partly-informed  outside 
As  our  friend  remarked,  “the  ca\) 
of  progress  in  this  field  has  been 
jured  more  by  its  friends  than  by  i# 
enemies. 


PAPERS  FAVOR  HULL 

Washington,  Jan.  2 — On  the  baaip 
of  an  “outside  survey”  Secretary  Cor^ 
dell  Hull  last  week  told  the  press 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  prograi* 
has  overwhelming  newspaper  .support^ 
The  survey,  he  said,  showed  m  A'spa 
per  attitude  divided  as  follows:  Favor¬ 
able,  82'^;  not  committal  or  nixi 
9'''r;  unfavorable,  9^. 


